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PEOPLE OF THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE, 


In the present article we propose to collect some 
striking specimens of the least known among the 
people of the eastern hemisphere, representatives 
of races, nations and customs whose distinctive 
features the hurrying march and irresistible pres- 
sure of European civilization must, before man 

elapse, either obliterate or essentially mod- 

iy. Asie, Africa and yo 
undergone essential chan urin 
sreges century from contact with the Latin, 
Celtic and Saxon races; in the future these 
changes must be more rapid and more radical. 


The illustrations which accompany our text are... 
relied upon 


from authentic sources and may 


r first picture represents an Egyptian in- 
fantry soldier. The equipments of this queer 
figure are an inco ous mixture of Euro 
fashions. The striped cloth wound around his 
tasselled “ fez” his head theappearance of 
those we see in Egyptian scul of centuries 
ast. The bes | of his jacket is as closely- 
tting as those of the stupid shell-jackets of 
British service. But the sleeves and trousers are 
and flow- 
ing, in the East- 
ern style, afford- 
ing free play to 
the limbs, a style 
which the French 
have wisely 
adopted in the 
equipment of 
ir troops. 
The arms of thi 
soldier are 
mus- 
et and bayonet, 
and the 
able curved sa- 
bre of the East. 
In the distance a 


costume, are 
roll- 
call—Our next 
picture repre- 
sents, in the fore- 


= und, one of 
those famous i 
regular horse- 
men, who, dur- 


ing the Cri 
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in general, di 
BGYPTIAN INFANTRY SOLDIER. cult to manage, 
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‘they are invaluable, freeing 


from their wild spirit of independence and insub- 
ordination. The specimen we present in highly 
striking from his cavalier air, and his pi ue 
ornamental dress, to say nothing of an pubes 
armory of weapons he carries about him—gun, 
sabre, carbine, pistol, poignard and knife. In 
the distance is a horse, with the curious Turkish 
saddle and shovel stirrups, so peculiar to horse- 
furniture in the East hat with those stirrups 
—the leathers of which are kept short, and from 
which the foot is not readily disengaged—and 
the high pummel and croupe of the saddle, e 

facility is afforded to the rider to maintain his 
seat, which is the more important, as in action 
the irregular cavalry are accustomed to raise 
their horses nearly bolt upright on their hind 
legs, in order to give a ponderous weight to the 


~ blow of their sabre as they. descend. It has been 


remarked of the Russians killed and mutilated in 
battle with the Bashi-Bazouks, that no slight 
wounds were observed upon their persons. 
Limbs are cut off as cleanly as by —— oper- 
ation, and sometimes heads are completely sevy- 
ered from the thunk. The Bashi-Bazouks - 
form. the same service in the Turkish, as the 

sacks doin that of the Russian ranks. These 
wild horsemen of the East manage their animals 


‘with wonderfal skill; men and horses seem to 


thrive on air and exercise, with little else to boot. 
They live in the saddle, and aré wary and watch- 
ful ; and as an irregular preg br outpost duty, 

e@ regular troops 
from the most harassing duties. In the Crimean 
war they proved more a match for their Cos- 
sack antagonists. 

Our portraits of a Caffre chief and a Fingo 
woman, transport us to that vast continent, much 
of which is still a hidden mystery. These two 
engravings are from pictures in one of the most 

pular publications of Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Ce New York, “ The Americans in Japan; an 
abridgement of the government narrative of the 
United States Expedition to Japan, under Com- 
modore Perry. By Robert Tomes.” It contains 
aclear and well = 
Perry's vo and is diplomatic 
ceedings. The portraits delineate inhabitames 
ot South Africa, which Commodore Perry visited 
on his way to the East. The Cape ot Good 
Hope is of great commercial importance to Great 
Britain as a convenient rendezvous for her cruis- 
ers stationed in the neighborhood, and as a stop- 
ping: lace for vessels bound to and from the In- 

Beran. Excellent water, fresh provisions, 
fruit, and other necessaries, can be obtained in 
any quantity and at reasonable prices. Wood, 
however, is scarce, but almost every other article 
usually needed by vessels may be procured from 


the nomerous well-stocked shops and warehouses 
at Cape Town. Since the abolition of slavery 
in the British colonies, the agricultural interests 


of the Cape have suffered, and although the 
commerce of some few of the ports continues 
thriving, the interior of the country has declined 
in prosperity, there being at present but few ex- 
amples of successful farming in consequence of 
the scarcity of laborers. The country has also 
suffered from the effects of the war carried on be- 
tween the British nists and the Caffres, 
which, although it enriched the merchants 
and tradesmen by the large expenditure of pub- 


ithe vine with the hoe. 


lic . has i the farmers by de- 
priving them of the necessary laborers, and by 
unsettling the general tranquillity. The conse- 
quence has been that many of farms have 
been allowed to run to waste, and although the 
soil is capable of producing Indian corn, wheat, 
barley, oats, and severgl other descriptions of 
grain, the home consumption of such articles is 
not fully supplied. There are, however, some 
wine, hides, tallow and wool exported. The 
farming is chiefly of a grazing character, and vast 
herds of cattle, sheep, horses and mules are 
raised. At Cape Town, horses can be bought for 
thirty to one hundred dollars. The cattle, which 
are indigenous to the country, somewhat resem- 
ble the buffalo in oa and the sheep are 
of the broad-tailed species, which are highly 
—e for the excellence of their meat. 
ong teams of oxen passing in and out of the city 
are characteristic objects at Town. These 
teams are composed often of seven, eight, or even 
nine yoké, and are guided by two teamsters, one 
seated in front of the wagon, not unlike what is 
used in Pennsylvania, where he u the ani- 
mals along with his voice and a long whip, while 
the other man precedes the team, holding a hal- 
ter fastened to the horns of the two leaders, with 
which he guides them. When the journey is a 
long one, the teamsters generally accompany the 
oxen on horseback. Commodore Perry, accom- 
panied by some of his ‘officers, took occasion to 
visit one of the celebrated vineyards of Constan- 
tia, having provided himself with an open car- 
i drawn by four beautiful stallions, and 
driven four in hand by a n boy, who proved 
himself a very skillful Jehu. The drive was 
through a picturesque country, with pretty villas 
scattered about, which were approached by wide 
avenues bordered by oaks and firs. These trees 
are raised from the seed, and are generally culti- 
vated in the colony for fuel and ornamental pur- 
Substantial hedges are also formed of 
the young oak raised from theacorn. The Con- 
stantia vineyard was of no great extent, and the 
culture was of a character that was somewhat, 
disappointing. The proprietor accounted for the 
inferior condition of his vineyard on the score of 
his being unable to provide himself with the nec- 
number of He said, in fact, that 
he would liave been obliged to abandon the cul- 
tivation of the grape altogether had he not ob- 
tained an American “cultivator,” that he had 
recently imported from the United States, which 
simple plough, as he stated, drawn by a single 
horse, accomplished as much as the labor of fifty 
men according to the usual method of cultivating 
The grape is grown at 
Constantia, as in sicily, by trimming the vine 
near to the ground, and not allowing it to reach 
a height beyond that of a bush. The 
richness of flavor of this wine, which is much ex- 
tolled, is supposed to be dependent upon the con- 
dition of the grape when it goes to the press. 
Although it begins to ripen in the early of 
February, it is not until the middle of 
March, when the frait has assumed almost the 
appearance of the dry raisin, in which condition 
it is pressed. The wee of Constantia wine varies 
from two to six dollars a gallon, according to its 
quality. The population -of Cape Colony, ac- 
cording to a census taken in 1848, was 200,548. 
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and 101,176, colored, 


Ot these, 76,287 
make up the whole number of inhabitants of the 


of Cape Town, which contains a mixed popula- 
tion of 22,548. There are but few of the abori 
inal Hottentots of pure race to be found, as 

blood has been intermingled with that of the 
Dutch, the Negro and the Malay. The first Eu- 


discoverer of the southern promontory o 
Akica found it tolerably well peopled, and the 
natives, im some respects, in a better condition 

northern. tribes. They 
were in possession of herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, and led a pastoral life. They were a com- 
paratively happy people, and, being divided into 
tribes under a patriarchal government, wandered 


THE BASHI-BAZOUK,. 
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about with their flocks and herds from pasture to 
carrying their huts, constructed of 
and » upon the backs of oxen. 
min e cruelty of the 
wretched nant, we aly still survive, and 
living as miserable outcasts in the forests and the 
the desert, are known 
'y are still savage in character, and disgust- 
in their habits and persons. They have re- 
ceived, it must be confessed, but little benefit 
from the boasted civilization of their white con- 
“We, however, as Americans,” re 
modore Perry, ‘“‘have no right to rail 
at other nations for the wrongs they have inflict- 
ed upon the sborigines of countries séized uw) 
by them ; for, though hardly equal to. the Eng: 
lish in the disgusting hypocrisy with’ which they 
excuse their acts, we are not far behind 
the frauds and cruelties committed 
i retain 


their characteristic wildness, and pursue their 


life. They are in many -tespects supe- 
rior to the ordi African, and have some of 


savage and have the 
comparativ 


to 

a visit to a eaptive Fingo chief and his 
vie, whom the fortune of war had thrown into 
the hands of the Europeans. The chief was 
confined in a jail at a short distance from the 
* town. The jailer unhesitatingly allowed the 
commodore to visit his prisoner. Seren, for 
was his was & 
ng negro, o' ut twenty-five years © 
He had been to imprisonment 
his favorite among his numerous wives, 
his confidential lieutenant, who had also a sim- 
ilar companion to cheer his ivity. The 
women were no less remarkable for their good 
looks than their negro lords and masters. One 
of the artists of the expedition was.admitted to 
a subsequent interview with the distinguished 
ak of Fingoes, and secured likenesses of 

m. The war carried on by the English 
with the Hottentots and Caffres, which has 
continued so long, costing an immense amount 
of blood and treasure, is still prolonged by the 
obstinacy of the blacks. The whole frontier 
has already been devastated, and although 
there is some hope of peace, no one believes 
that any treaty that may be made will be 
res by the negroes longer than may suit 
their convenience. 

An eager curiosity has always attracted us 
towards ihe old continent:0f Africa to which our 
classic recollections impart a mysterious gran- 
deur. When we look on a map of the world, 
what is more provoking than to see thati 

i » loaded with the names of towns, rivers 
and mountains on its borders, and growing blank- 
er towards the centre, so that you only find these 
words, “‘Great Desert,” “Desert of Nubia,” 
“ Ethiopian Plateau?” At first, this land pre- 
sents itself to our minds as a vast heap.of burn- 

sands, where, from the warriors of Denatipats, 
the bleached bones of gee Arabs and wan- 
caravans have gathering for centu- 
ries, Yet we know that it contains great rivers, 
immense lakes and gigantic mountains; we 
know that it is trodden by millions of men; but 
whence comes this si race? Is it true that, 
by the conformation of the skull, the habit of the 
body, even the color of the skin, it approaches 
the animals connects with ? 
Is it possible negroes, supplied with . 
Vive at the somth of Lake ‘Tchad? that in these 
solitudés are found all the fabulous animals 
whiose history has been bequeathed to us by an- 
tiquity, less credulous in this respect, than 
was believed in the last century? We now know 
the of ; the mouth 
of the Niger, so long disp ; mysterious 
city of Timbuctoo ; but how many other discov- 
eries remain to be made in this vast continent * 
Soon, we trust, caravans ing from 
will its-hidden recesses. The republic - 
of Liberia, peopled and governed by blacks, will 
encroach upon Guinga, The Niger, in the Bay 
of Benin, will open its fever-smitten delta to 
English ships. At the other extremity of Africa, 


Ethiopia will continue to lift her veil. But out- 
side of all these bases of operation, Southern Af- 


ty 
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; given to the culture of the land, in which the 
° men engage as well as the women, although 
this kind of labor is confined among the Caffres ; ; 
' A to the females alone. On the return of the 
IE 
A CAFFRE, CHIEF. 
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€ pecullanities Of the Egypuam races, y | 
— ace of.a greater height and strength than‘the in- | 
_ ferior negro; their color is lighter, and toast 
— their hair is black and woolly, they have fuller 
— beards. Their moses are more prominent, but 
os 74 they have the thick negro lip, and with the prom- 
es 13 inent cheek-bones of the Hottentots, they possess 
—— the high European forehead. The Fingoes, 
though traced in origin to somesgeattered tribes 
— of the Caffres, differ from them in some degree, | 
7 h; and although spirited and brave, are of a less | | 
goes, lke the res, are pas but more | 
j 


i 


courage of man could attempt. 
oun, at the extremi 


E 


nes: who should attempt to pass it. 
But the spell was broken in 1433 by the efforts of 
Gilianez. The infanto Don Henry excited the 
to seek their fortunes on the African 
coasts, but Cape Bojador opposed fresh barriers 
enterprise. It required twelve years of 
ager effort, before they could double it. 
y sixty leagues of coast were discovered, 
and the Capt of Good Hope was still 2000 
leagues away. Each advance that was made in 
coasting the shores of Senegal, Guinea and 
Congo, was purchased by new fatigues and new 
dangers, In 1486 a tem olomew 
Ope 


receded towards the northeast. But his provis- 
ions were exhausted, his sailors discouraged, and 
he determined to retrace his steps, after a short 
stay at a small island situated to the north of 
Algoa Bay. Finally King Emmanuel instructed 
Vasco de Gama to penetrate to the Indies by this 
new path. The fleet destined for an enterprise 
so remarkable, consisted of four small vessels 
manned by 148 men, all told. Itsailed from the 
port of Belen, near Lisbon, July 8, 1497. Five 
yea Christopher Columbus, setting sail 
search of a new route to India, took with 
him but three ships and ninety sailors. 
Camoens, in his celebrated poem, describes 
the voyage, Madeira, the first island peopled 
by the Portuguese, the sharp rocks of Sierra 
* Leone, the passage crossing the line, beyond 
which rises on the horizon, a new pole, less 
rich in stars than the northern pole. After 
five months voyaging the Portuguese arrived 
at the region of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
there, in the midst of gloomy vapors, a ter- 
rible vision meets their . “Who art 
thou,” asks “thou whose prodig- 
ious mass fills me with astonishment?” 


promon 
pol, inoulted by 
those who shall dare to follow in yo 

wake ! they shall find these hostile 
and become the sport of tempests. 
I shall be the eternal tomb of him who 
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distant crests of the billows. Still, if the giant 
disappeared, it was not so with the terrors in- 
spired by the famous 
sorted that the Cape @f-Good Hope de- 
served the nameof the Cape of Death, because 
lives. Thus all the efforts @f early navigation 
tended to double and lose of these menae- 
ing mountains. They all sail for the 

, to east anchor at one of 


Cape Negro, the Caps of Good , and Cape 
Corrientes. They were content to designate this 
of » or country of 


sheep and herds of cattle. Towards 1660 the 
ships of the Dutch East India Company began to 
= in there regularly. A Dutch n named 
iebeck, explained the advantages which would 
result from an establishment at this point, to the 
directors of the company, and obtained from 
them three vessels to found a colony, of which 
he was the first governor. He began to make a 
treaty with the Hottentots, purchased of them all 
the land about the cape for 1500 florins’ worth ot 
merchandize—a rare example in those days, 
when Europeans were not accustomed to 
nize any rights as vested in the inhabitants ot 
the countries where they landed. The fortunate 


yp 


situation of the new colony and ps,*also, 
the spirit of justice which iled over its set- 


y 


A FINGU WOMAN. 


PEOPLE OF THE 
apire | the Portuguese establishments on the coast of 
nav- | Sofala. Thence resulted a complete ignorance ‘4 
Tradition. menaced with terrible mis- | of that rtion of Africa comprised between i, 
Still a few navigators, having ventured to cast 
anchor in Saldanha Bay, in Table Bay, 
were delighted with the beauty of the country, 4 
the gentleness of the inhabitants, and 
with the abundance of food, with the flocks ot 4 
| 
| 
passed without seeing it. Only he noticed that | “a 
the coast, instead of running towards the south, | 4 
lot 
f 
. ‘ 
Then, writhing his lips and rolling his fiery SS 4 pe, i a 
eyes, the spectre answers in a severe tone: 
I am the great cape, unknown of the an- 
cients, but whom you call the cape of \\ SSS 
storms. The coast of Africa terminates at — TT 
if a 
vers ese yet Virgin waters : even here Wp Via Zin 33 
died Bartholomew Diaz.” So spake Ada- Ww 
then, like a cloud melting into rain, 
he sank into the sea, and heavy crashes ot ’ f 


- tlement, soon assured its prosperity. A crowd 


of adventurers established themselves there, and 
the company, foreseeing the future extension of 
their valuable ions, soon purchased for 
30,000 florins, Natal territory, extending to 
the east of the cape. After the establishment of 
the Dutch in this colony, almost all the ships 
going to India 

To the north of Cape Town rise several 

of mountains which run towards the north- 

east, nearly parallel to-the line of seacoast. Be- 
yond the last chain extend vast plateaux, gen- 
erally barren and desert, which decline a little 
towards the north, to the bed of the Orange 
River. This river rises in the east, in the coun- 
try of the Zoloo Caffres,rans towards the west 
of latitade north of Gape'Town. "Orange 

egrees of lati ‘own. O 
River has been long raed 0 forming 
northern limit of the my, and is, in fact, a 
perfectly natural frontier. To the west and south 

no expansion except on 
the east. The ran, 
west to east takes the name of geveldt, Ber- 

“Bergen. If gives birth to great num- 

ber of water-courses which make towards the 
south, impetuous and destructive during the 
rainy season and almost dry at other . 
These streams, which flow in a direction nearly 


Great Fish River as the 
eastern limit of the col- 
ony. The district situ- 
ated to the southwest ot 
this river, and now 
known as Albany, was 
then colonized b: rs ; 
the latter hired res to 
serve them as shepherds 
and domestics, but nei- 
ther these servants nor 
the wanilering rites could behold with in- 
ifference ric turing on a terri 
which had so long these. Cattle 
the entire wealth of the Caffres, and almost all 
the fortune of the colonists, so that the carryi 
off or the defence of herds, is the only care of ¢ 
both. This species of theft is conducted in he- 
roic style, that is to say, by force of arms, and is 
i with surprises, murders, pillage, incen- 
diarism, etc. The re-capture is not more 
The colonists, commonly guided by black allies, 
follow the trail of their cattle with the sagacity 
of Indian hunters, often overtake the robbers in 
the heart of the wilderness or of the black tribes, 
and, re-taking their horned property, massacre 
both the robbers and the inhabitants of the vil- 


long 
suffered from the ee of the East India 
Company ; they lai 


: 
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= coast, have successively 
tier to the possessions 
— «| the Dutch and English. 
" into Algoa Bay, the 
> PS) founded, the Great Fish 
SU » Se SES built, the Great Kei, 
these Caffies from Natal, 
Ws Natal from that of the 
EZ, y) LSS 
4 MAN OF SOUTH AUSTRALI 
of 
4 
a | tages OF Kraais suspected OF having given em 
harborage. It will easily be guessed that, with 
a | such manners, it is difficult enough to live peace- 
— ably, and hence there was a terrible rising not 
— driven trom their farms and the Caffres extended 
— their ravages to Sunday River. At that time the 
convulsions of the French revolution occupied 
ie Europe too much to permit the Dutch to protect 
ek i | gardly protection Holland gave them in exchange 
_ for a yoke which they su with impatience. 


lish troops, under the command of General 
Craig, landed in Simons Bayin 1796. To reach 


Cape Town it was n to traverse the de- 
file of Muisenberg, formed by very steep moum- 
tains which hardly leave a passage through them. 
This Thermopyle was not defended, and the 
Cape surrendered September 16,1796. Martial 
law was immediately proclaimed, and they went 
to work to improve the fortifications. But whilé 
the English busied themselves with the material 
n, they appare moral means, for 

the love for the mother 
country and exhibited the deepest hatred to their 

' new masters. Yet this hatred did not assumean 
active s and new enemies, more formidable, 
appeared in the Caffres of the frontier, Lord 
Macartney, governor of the colony, sent his sec- 
retary, Barrow, on a mission to them. Barrow 
first met the Caffres at the river Gowrie. The 
women advanced first, laughing and dancing 
round the wagons. They made use of all the 
allurements they could think of to obtain brass 
buttons and tobacco. Notwithstanding their 
deep brown complexion, many of them were 
really pretty. kes had neither the thick lips 
nor the flat noses of the negroes, while their black 
and brilliant eyes and admirably white and reg- 
ular teeth, imparted a charm to their faces. Most 
of them were entirely naked, 
but some of them had a sort 
of mantle which they called 
Karousse. The women also 
wore this cloak, which came 
half-way down the leg. On 
’ theirheads they wore leathern 
caps proamented with bits of 
plese, shells and plates of pol- 
ed copper or steel. e 
have not, however, space to 
follow out the details of this 
mission. In virtue of the 
treaty of Amiens, the Eng- 
lish evacuated the Cape. 
Troubles between the Datch 
and the Hottentots and Caf- 


fres ensued. Jan 4, 1808 StS 
at break of da: ws English SS 
fleet of sixty- sail, was SS 


descried from the mountain 


were victorious in an engage- 
ment which gave them 
session of the Cape. 


Bo va to Australia, and 
er African colony hes taken a start 
within « few years which renders it intrinsically 


t. 
conclusion, we present two Australian 

tants o ua ustralia are pearing 
before the advance of civilization, rye 
deeply interesting to preserve some records of their 

aliarities andappearance. The two conclud- 
oe portraits of this series are from photographs, 
and haye been engraved with the utmost nicety, 
thus preserving the actual traits of the 
The lady has certainly the advantage in point of 
looks, the gentleman presenting too close a re- 
semblance to an aged ape to rank as an llo. 
Natarally, the natives wear no clothing; but it 
any article of dress be given them, they are proud 


to array themselves in it. The manner in which - 


they wrap a blanket around them, fastening it 
over one shoulder, is v ae. The women 
aré exceedingly susceptible to gay colors—the 
nature of the sex is the same in all climes—and 
pe Gre bright pocket handkerchief, or a few 

, with as much delight as an English girl 
would receive a Parisian bonnet, or a souvenir 
from Howell and James’s. The features of the 
aborigines are not pleasing, being <n 
Their lips are thick, with noses and low, re- 
ceding foreheads. They are not, generally speak- 

ly strong. 
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mother country would have broken out at the 
Cape, if England, by seizing the colony, had not 
crushed these notions of self-government. Eng- 
| 
| f 
? 
came to re-take the colony. SS WS 
a landing, and on the 8th, 
‘portant colony; ahe has al. } 
portant colony; she has al-_ 
she sets high value on it, , oh | 
In fact, if the route to India 4 
seems to be established by Sa 
way of the Red Sea, the 47 FE 
Cape is still the necessary WOMAN OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. at 


travelling costume, With fez and caftan, and the 
luxuriance of beard necessary to harmonize with 
his eastern dress. Bnta vey few years since, 
Banvard, a poor yo ~ ge Me floating down 
the Mississippi in his skiff, sketching the res 
of the Father of Waters, to form the basis of a 

a, thiles in extent—a gigantic undertak- 
& He made little noise about it, only, before 
coming to the Eastern cities with his completed 
work, he obtained authentic testimonials to the 


he left to speak fo fate 

to ri 4 ved an immedi- 
Wherever he 

ttracted crowds. 

panorama exten- 


carried into effect, 


lucrative exhibition. And now, after wandering 
for a quarter of a century without a fixed habita- 
tion or a home, Mr. Banvard has at last pitched 
his tent on the shores of his native State, at Cold 
Spring Harbor, one of the most beautiful of the 
many inlets which indent the shores of Long Isl- 
and Sound. The architect of “‘Glenada,” the 
name by which Mr Banvard’s residence is known, 
is in the Italian castellated style, and the house 
is located in a lovely and romantic glen, which 
declines gradually towards the water, the south- 
ern side ascending the slope of a gentle swelling 
most picturesque in the country. Mr. 
Banvard was the architect of bis own fae as 
as well as his own fortunes, and personally su-- 
perintended the erection in all its details. The 
castellated style was selected for its picturesque 
effect and its adaptedness to the local —— i 
The grounds immediately surrounding the 
contain about six acres, the entrance to which is 
ill o} gardener are con’ 

ing this territory from an ordi farm into e 
| picturesque ferme ornée, beautiful for its location 


and the extent of its prospect. 
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The accompasiying engraving represents Me, 
it Banvard, the panoramic in his Oriental 
at 
— 
sively in this country, he removed it to England, 
the fortune which had | 
— established his reputatién inthis country. He | 
— | remained abroad a long time ; and, after return- | 
ing to the United States, projected a pilgrim 
to the Holy Land, which he 
gathering, with great exertion, difficulty, and ex- | 
penditure, the data for a panorama no less suc- 
— cessful than that of the Mississippi, and still a 


STATUE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


MONUMENT TO SIR WALTER SCOTT. 813 

The city of Edinburgh is litcrally filled with | interesting one is the Scott Monument, situated sf 

fara whem yon may | athe fot of The foundation 

you will see one or the other. But the most was laid in 1840, and the monument was com- “ 

if 


associated with the most striking features of his 
native land, and while a loch gleams in the sun- 


light, ora mountain rears its form against a cloud, 
il 


@ & tartan flutters, or a bagpipe sounds in her 
come tic glens, so long will his memory be cher- 
of local his and scenery, he stands su é 
but as the of of 
sion, of » loves, hates, aspirations, com- 
mon to all, his fame is universal, and second in 
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The brilliant 


this respect only to Shakspeare. 
iod of Scott's literary career extends from 


tical passages, it was more faithful 
than any of them to his design of reconstruct- 
ing the chivalrous romance in a shape accomino- 
dated to modern sy. ies. But tho por- 
tions of his poems probably vane tine as 
English literature , his fame as one. of 
the great masters of art must rest on his splen- 
did series of novels, the first ot which, ‘‘ Waver- 
ley,” published in 1814, opened on the world an 
catirel y new phase of romance. The reading 
world will probably never again ex ce 80 
universal a sensation as that caused by the ear- 


‘| chargin 


the delineator of national character, * 
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lier of the Waverley Novels. It is sad to think 
that the close of Scott’s life was embittered by 
pecuniary difficulties, and that he died of over- 
work in his to pay all the debts for 
which he was responsible as the member of a 
ane firm which became bankrupt in 1826. 

is debts amounted to $750,000; and he paid 
nearly all during his lifetime, his executors dis- 
the balance. Dying a martyr to his 
sense of commercial honor, he left a epaticn 

Imost lied in splendor, and a character 
without a blemish. The mistakes of his life 
were those of a generous nature; his record 
shows no blot, and, like Campbell’s chieftain, he 
was entitled, if any man was, to 


“Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of fame.” 


+ 


ANTIQUE LAMPS. 
Many of our readers have doubtless been so 
fortunate as to have met with some stray speci- 
mens of antique lamps, in the course of their ac- 


-quaintance with the exhumed relics of ancient 


art, which modern re- 
search and enterprise have 
rescued from the long- 
buried ruins of Hercalane- 
um and Pompeii. To those 
who can lay claim to 
such enviable experience, 

following remarks, 
with the accompanying il- 
lustragions, may not be al- 
together unacceptable as 


mementoes of past im- 
pressions, which they will 
serve in some measure to 
revive ; while to those who 
have never enjoyed such 
favorable opportunities of 
gratifying an elegant curi- 
osity in affairs of virtu, 
they will, in all probabili- 
ty, prove interesting, if not 
instructive. There can be 
mo greater proof of the 
l p of a 
carly ages, and the high 

) very high state of on 
to which art, its most Pithfal expression, had at- 
tained in those periods, than the exquisite taste 
and skilful workmanship displayed in the deli- 
cate design and elaborate finish of even the com- 
monest appliances of domestic economy with 
which the humblest household was furnished ; 
and the veritable phil her, long after the di- 
lettantism of the mere uoso is sated to the 


‘full, finds ample food for grave contemplation 


and 


with ise at first, to observe how 

the ais aad eens of all classes are im 

with the intense and jonate adoration of the 

sublime and beautiful, which, after all, contains 

the hidden germ of most human excellence and 
He will thence derive, by a strictly 


fegkimate and logical course ot induction, a far 


pleted in 1844. Its height is two hundred : 
gi and it cost some $80,000. In each front a amt. 
eS monument, above the principal arch, are six 
ce niches, making a total of twenty-four in the 
Boe main stracture, besides thirty-two others in the | 
Bae piers and abutment towers. These niches are | 
om occupied by impersonations of the characters, his- | 
— torical and fanciful, portrayed in the writings of 
ei: Sir Walter Scott. In the centre of the monu- 
ea ment is seen a marble statue of Scott, the | 
cee . “ Wizard of the North.” No one in broad Scot- | 
ae E land better deserved or less needed a monument 
oe than Sir Walter Scott. His mame and fame are | 
| 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
 @ 2, when he was in his thirty-first year, to 
1825, when he was in his fifty-fourth year. The 
pt success of his poem, the “ Lay of the Last Min- 
ae strel,” published in 1805, was immediate and 
a unexampled. It was not, any more than its suc- 
oa cessors, the effort of a poet aiming at the highest 
effects of his art ; but it was awork of great ge- 
nius and originality ; and, if inferior to some of 
fF Scott’s later poems in mechanism, and less rich “a study, even in these apparently trivi 
e qd traces of an extinct people, inasmuch as they af- 
eee ford a certain clue to a profounder investigation, 
—— which, patiently and properly pursued, leads to 
a the development of national characteristics of a 
| nature not to be disregardéd. __He will be struck 
— 


more just and intimate appreciation of the true 
characteristic peculiarities of such a @ than 
can possibly be gleaned from the slender, dim 
and imperfect outlines that remain of their re- 
corded history. Trifling and inconsequential as 
the subject of ur brief memoir may ap , ata 


peared so to us since 
med into an ecstacy of boy- 
, by the of the wonderful story 
of Aladdin, and su uently penetrated with a 
bewitchingly mysterious sense of fearful 
connected with the sepulchral lamp 
its perpetual rays around the secret eavernof the 


sorcerer Virgil. Apart from all fiction, however, 
there is a deep and abiding interest in the 
thought of its true and faithful ministry, which 
must still commend it, even when divested of all 
the romance and poetry which it conjures around 
us without an effort on our . It was and is 
the pride of the aspiring student, the best friend 
of the Sage, andthe most confi- 

dential companion of beauty in 

the charming and mysterious 

hours of retirement, relaxation 


pont, and shed its pale 
on the mysterious pi 


y-illuminated missal, 
and the cold, passionless 
nun counted her cloistral 


skeins of her silken treas- 
ury, the color best suited 
to her quaint embroidery. 
It has shown the way alike to the sultana’s trel- 
lised bower of delight, and to the cathedral’s dim 
vaults of monumental death. It has solaced the, 


cients should have felt ite mute appeal, who 
loved beauty so well, and taxed their utmost in- 


genuity taste to.invest its form with a recher- 


his numbered 
are all of bronze, and mostly of 
design, particularly Nos. 8, 4 and 5. 


copied accurately from originals now to be found 
in the British Museum. he last two are es 
cially remarkable for the sculptures with wh 
they are adorned.. Those furnished with chains 
are designed to be placed at pleasure either on 
the stand of a can , or to be sus- 
ed from the projecting 
ches with which many can- 
delabra are found ornamented. 


The dimensions are as follows, 


shape—i 
; No. 4 is alamp for two 
It is very beautifully 
and measures six inches 


of workmanship, and 
about eight inches in length 
same in height. 
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"? It has thrown the exquis- 
ite outline of “the fairest 
Egypt's 
queenly daughter’s, on the” 
broad, heaving breast of 
the enamored Roman, who 
lost the empire of the i, 
world for the sake of that 
wondrous loveliness which? 
’ is now—even less than was 
F that flickering shadow on 
/ his heart. By the light of 4 
3 the lamp, the silent, me- 
‘ diwval monk, in his cold 
cell, has conned his curi- 
| 
— beads, or quietly culled 7 
2 from the richly sorted 
| 
4] 
weary couch of sickness, solemnized the holy , 
mass, dazzled the eyes of princely assemblies, i 
and cheered the poor man’s solitary hearth. The A 
ual glance, yet there is, independently © lamp !—it is the universal friend of mankind, : 
graver considerations already adverted to as be- | and consecrated, in all climes and in all ages, to ey 
ing involved in it, a true and fascinating senti- | literature and science. Had it a tongue, what 4 
ment associated with the lamp, that cannot fail | tales might it not tell? No wonder that the an- 
to address itself favorably to the intellect and 7. 
imagination of all, save the dullest and most un- ‘2 
d of the drawings to which our attention is now a 
directed, may be the representation of one of Rt 
se_to which a grand. beautiful or touching hy 
specimens 
| hey are 
4 
— | 
and repose. Its truly Prome- \ ek ces viz., No. 1 is about four inches £5 
thean ray has lighted the undy- ~~ ) in length, without a handle, and ig 
ing fire that glows in manya. <== mm altogether of the simplest form . 
in use; No. 2 is more compli- 
rial. ured the lovelorn Le- : 6 cated, the handle being formed ti 
ander across the stormy Helles- of the head and legs of some i 
gleam grotesque animal—length about 
of the nine inches; No. 3 is ot very th, 
ner-templed shrine, where the elegan ee 
lone vestal kept her unseen and inches . 
= It has wicks. 
traced in shadow grand = carved he 
files of antique men on the im Jength, by about five and a 
peries of the Tyrian loom, or 7 half in height. No. 5 is of sim- wh 
on the frescoed walls of marble ; hy 
mansions long since buried un- is 
der congealed oceans of lava. ANTIQUE LAMPS. H: 


of costumes and scenery in Spain. The 


erg uw ed on her back. We see 
the second sketch, in the two ladies in the fore- 


d, the slender, “enn and rounded figure, 
black eyes, the delicate hands, which are char- 


= 
weil MWY 


SPANISH SKETCHES. 
accompanying sketches are accurate delin- |. 


acteristics of Castilian beauty. The accessones 
are the graceful mantilla floating from the head, 


the embroidered handkerchiefs, the expressive 
fan, and the ample black silk skirt. little 
girls, dressed in ch costume, have ep | 
national about them, unless it be the 

their figures. The two ladies in the ce, 
near the fountain, serve to show the effect of the 


Raphael, in his cartoon of 


SPANISH NURSES. 


| 
~ 
The 
‘eations 
first OF this series Of engravings 
Se the Spanish nurses and children. The figures of 
the nurses are replete with ational while 
Bees their costumes are pretty and ing. The 
Children—those in arms, have a very doll-like air. 
a 2 The most noted peculiarity in these pictures is 
ce the manner in which one of the nurses carries her | mantilla from another point of view. @ next 
—— engraving exhibits a group of priests at Madrid. 
gg The Spanish clergy never appear abroad without 
I go the which is, in fact pm black gown. 
Pon preaching 
« 
; 
2 


SPANISH 


Athens, has painted the apostle wearing his cloak 
exactly as the Spanish people do at this moment. 
But whatere may be eer ag cloak, nothing 
‘ean be more — © projecting 
hat worn by the*priesthood. The engrav- 
ing exhibits a pair of pretty manolas—girls 
dressed in a truly Spanish style, with large ear- 
» flashy kerchiefs tied round their chins, 
and ample short skirts, showing their pre 
ankles. Most of the groups we have de icted 
may be seen at some time or other on the 0 
(meadow), the Hyde Park of Madrid, the t 
resort of horsemen, carriages, and high fashion. 
It may be said that the oa of Madrid spend 
half lives there. is, however, strangely 


tallen off from the good old times, before the 
fatal invasion of the nuevo ; after- 
noon the march of enelenten intellect is 


crushing some national costume and custom. 
You find few traces of the national Spanish cos- 
tume and character, except in the mantillas of 
half the number of ladies. The mantilla is kept 
in place by the fan (abanico), which is part and 
of every Spanish woman, whose nice con- 

uct of it leaves nothing to be desired. No one 
understands the art and exercise of it like her. 
She can express with her dumb fan nearly as 
much as Ole Bull can with his fiddle-stick, and a 
handbook might be written to explain its code of 


signals. A /rulling sound, like the chattering of 


‘ 
. 
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thik 
LADIES. 3 
i 
, 
a 
if 
| 


in a cage, reigns in every direction, 
by the tremulous shake, the opening pad 
shutting of innumerable fans of all colors and 
sizes, 80 many eloquent es speaking an in- 
telli ible language to con ious observers. Mr. 
H , in his “ Revelations of Spain in 1845,” 
says: “How the fair Andalusians contrive to 
— time without once ng into a book 
month’s end to month’s end, with no pas- 
time but church, no excitement but devotion and 


become a little fatiguing ; the coarse and 
glare of a to sun, make street-gazin 
pleasurable than in other cities. The pauing of 
a vehicle is a rare occurrence; love is for the 
twilight of a midnight hour, and the most deter- 
mined church-going people cannot kill more than 
a couple of hours per day. How fill up the im- 
mense vacuum? how complete the dies soli: 
irgin’s > 
or the Horas Castellanas Hour) 


accomplishment of is by no means uni- 


‘ 
i, 


RES 


PRILSTS MAU KIL. 
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SPANISH SKETCHES. 
an occasional dash at love, it is not easy to con- 

— jecture. The balcony, and the pavi : 
a the streets beneath, « paving stones in | 

— surveyed in perpetuity, | 

— 

= 

ik 

= 

wie 
\ 

= 
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to sign a receipt for my quarter's rent, she could 
not; and her son, a of twenty, could not 
write it without black lines to guide him.” The 
Moorish eyes, the pride of the Spanish female 
face, are said to be confined to certain localities. 
The finest are “raised” in Andalusia; “they 
are very full, and repose on a liquid, somewhat 
yellow bed of an almond shape, and are compared 
to dormant lightnings, etc.” Mr. Hughes tells 


us that the 


eyes of the Andalusian beauty are 
like burnin, 


glasses—black, lustrous, and terri- 
ble in ; almond-cut, and in repose hiding 
liquid. There is no country more interesting to 
the traveller than Spain, and it is less hackneyed 
than many other portions of Earope. From the 
circumstance of its comparative isolation, its 
manners are more traditional than those of al- 
most ny other*land. Rich in historic associa- 
tions, rich in striking scenery, in architecture, and 
in peculiarity of manners and emphasized char- 
acter, it has attractions for varied taste. Many 
glorious treasures of art are scattered through its 
museums, palaces and churches. Mrs. Le 

in her interesting “ Souvenirs of Travel,” says 
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 MANOLAS. 
versally diffused ; beads are still more in use } 
than prayer-books, and when my landlady once, | i 
—a lady of respectable station, whose titles were | 3 
as formal as those of her sovereign, being ye | ei 
bya — extended to every milliner, styled | if 

. La Senora Donna Isabel Maria,—was requested ¥ 
4 

} 


that long period fearful and frightfu 
Toccoa of homes and hearts. Kin- 
dred blood shed by kindred hands has deluged 
the land. Parties and fierce factions have risen 
up, each contending for power, while the wretched 
country was from one end to the other, as 
Yet, with all this de- 
izing strife, and its attendant evils of pov- 
erty, rapine and murder, the loyalty and chivalry 
of the Spanish character have never been extin- 
— It still possesses the noble bearing, the 
‘ove of independence and generous ardor of those 
ancient days when Spain was first among the na- 


tions of ; and dimmed by its sur- 
elements of greatness and true dignity still live 
in many and many a heart. Spain is really a 
wonderful country ; for none other could have so 
long sustained itself under such trials and diffi- 
culties. Often is my admiration called | 
the firm faith with which its people look fo 

to the future, always picturing it as bright and 
prosperous, and saying, ‘after the storm comes 
the sunshine ;’ and though constantly disappoint- 
ed, ul, — all classes of 
persons, from nobility to poor peasan 
we have received the kindest and most 
attentions.” 


a 
a 
a 
al 


— “ Isis nearly thirty years since the civil war be | 
a , 800n her the death of Ferdinand VII., and | 
— 
— 
— 
gen 
SSS 
8 
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‘THE FOREST'S JOYS. 


‘BY ANNIE LINDA HAYS. 4 


‘Wome, come to the forest! 
The wildwoods for me, 
‘Where a shout can resound 
So joyous and free ; 
Where the oak and the pine 
With the hemlock unite, : 
To form nature’s wild music, 
And giadden our sight. 


0. come to the woods! 
There is nothing so gay 
As the trees and the flowers 
Clad in summer array. 
‘Then, come, let the echoes 
Our laughter resound, 
or freedom and gaiety 
Here can abound. 


More pleasant in winter 
The parlor may be, 
But a moss-covered log 
And gay summer for me; 
With the sweet woodland violets, 
Whose perfume will say, 
“To the woods, to the weeds 
Let us hasten away!” 


> 


THE LAST OF THE SAVED. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 
[How the following narrative came into my 
hands, it is a matter amnecessary te state. The 
main matter for the reader’s consideration is, 
whether it is sufficiently interesting to repay him 
for the trouble of perusing it; and that, anfor- 
tunately cannot be ascertained beforehand, since 
“‘the only proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
g ft is an account of the adventures of probably 
“the last of the saved ”’ from the wreck of the 
ill-fated Central America, being @ transcript or 
statement made by himself.] 

Iwas born in the great West, and there brought 
ap till I was old enough to enter the United 
States navy, where I remained until the close of 
the war with Mexico. Seon after that event, I 

* wesigned my place in the service, and became a 
resident of California. It was im making my 
second visitto the East that I became 6 passen- | 
ger aboard of the Central America. I will net 
attempt any history gf what occurred om that 
anfortunate vessel, since-all the facts have been 
lready laid before the public im a variety of 
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very well in Califo 


down to a great depth, and was almost begin- 
ning to despair of ever rising again, when I at 
last became conscious of a change of direction, 
and a slow upward movement, which was soon 
accelerated. 

About the time that I thought I ought to have 
reached the surface, I received, as I supposed, a 
smart blow on the crown of the head. I soon 
discovered, however, that I had in reality struck 
my head against the under surface of some float- 
ing object, which no doubt came from the wreck. 
It required two or three more bumps to restore 
my presence of mind sufficiently to induce me 
to think of swimming out from under the ob- 
struction. At last I reached the surface, and it 
was not @ moment too soon, for my lungs would 
not have endured the restraint imposed on them a 
second longer, without consequences of a most se- 
rious nature. With a great gulp of relief, I dis- 
engaged my mouth and nostrils from the water, 
threw back my head, and gazed upon the extra- 
ordinary sights around me. é 

Hundreds of human beings were struggling in 
the waves, amidst a confused medley of objects 
thrown up from the wreck. Many were already 
in the agonies ef death, and some were clutching 
their stronger companions with the proverbial 
tenacity of drowning men. Others were grasp- 
ing at the floating articles, and not unfrequently 
twe or more of them would catch a plank or 
spar too small te sustain their united weight, 
and then all would go down into the mighty 
abyss together. Some would hold up their 
hands while they were disappearing, and shriek 
piteously for assistance ; while others calmly and 
silently resigned themselves to their awful doom. 
The scene was such as no words of mortal mar 
could adequately describe, and I will not pretend 
to attempt it. 

The stoutest and best swimmers were all mak- 
ing their way out of the struggling throng, and 
Iwas about to follow their example, when I 
perceived that the object against which my head 
had struck—e large dgor or hatch—was already 
occupied by a =i whom I had knowa 

I therefore relinquished 
my design of resting upon it, and was swimming 
after a plank which was foating a few yards off, 
when the Califeraian uttered a shrill cry, and al- 
mest immedi i . From the man- 


disappeared 
ner in which he struggled, I saw that some one 
of the numereus drowning men around him 
had seized him by the leg and dragged him un- 
der. I saw him no mere, but I took warning by 
his fate, and determined te get out of the strng- 
gling throng as fast ae I possibly could. I there- 


forms, When the ship went down, I was drawn 


fore seized the hatch, and striking out with my 


{ 
t 


legs, pushed it before me, and thus made my 
escape. Before I could get out of the crowd of 
desperate, dying men, I was clutched several 
times with desperate tenacity ; but, by exerting 
my strength to the utmost, I always managed to 
disengage myself, and at last reached a spot 
where I was secure from any danger of that sort. 
One by one the struggling wretches disappeared, 
a great majority of them in the depths of the 
ocean, but a few floating away until they were 
out of sight, and I was left alone—alone on the 
wide ocean, and the shades of night closing rap- 
idly around me. For the first time in my life I 
realized the true meaning of loneliness. The 
thick darkness and the ever-restless sea were my 
only companions, and my heart sank within me, 
with a sense of utter desolation, which bordered 
closely on despair. 

Rousing myself at length, I strove to look my 
position fully in the face. My door was thick 
and strong, and made a tolerably good raft for a 
single person, though of course it did not pre- 
vent me from being continually drenched with 
water. I had no clothing but my pantaloons and 
shirt, but there were thick flannels underneath. 
The water was not very cold, but being con- 
tinually wet made it very unpleasant, and the air 
a quite chilly as the night advanced. 

y first thought was to look for the brig Marine, 
to which our women and children had been 
transferred. After I had been about three quar- 
ters of an hour in the water, I began to catch an 
occasional glimpse of a light from this or some 
other vessel, and if [ had had any means of lo- 
comotion, I might possibly have reached it ; but 
I was entirely at the mercy of the winds and 
waves, and in less than an hour I lost sight of 
‘it altogether. After that I composed myself as 
‘well as I could, and waited till daylight with all 
‘the patience I could muster, though never before 
had the night seemed half so long. 

The tedious monotony of those long hours of 
‘darkness was broken only by a single incident 
worth recalling. I was hailed by a fellow- 
sufferer, who drifted clinging to a brok- 
spar. We conversed 8hort time, but while 
he was telling me that it would be impossible for 
him to hold on much longer, his voice suddenly 
coased, and all was still. I felt that it was the 
silence of death, and that at any moment his 
fate might be mine. Day dawned at last, and as 
the shadows vanished from the waters I was re- 
lieved of a portion of the still heavier shadow 
that rested on my soul. I had seen many per- 
ish before my eyes, but I was far better prepared 
to battle with the frowning ocean than most of 
them. Few of them had been provided with so 
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good a vessel, and there was perhaps not one 
whose physitdl powers wére capable of an equal 
degree of endurance. I was in perfect health, 
and I had been inured from childhood to hard- 
ship in almost every form and variety. As the 
gray light of dawn stole over the sea, I scanned 
the horizon with intensely eager interest, but 
nothing was to be seen—nothing but a lowering 
sky and a dark, turbulent otean. The day was 
spent in fruitless examinations of the same mo- 
notonous scene. Twice I caught sight of a far- 
distant sail, and once I thought that the vessel 
was gradually drawing near, but it was merely 
one of hope’s delusions, which left me more 
hopeless than before. 

What followed for three weary days and 
nights I will not dwell upon. It would be but a 
barren recital of hours and days of suffering, 
each one differing but little from the last, except 
that the terrible thirst which I endured became 
every hour more unendurable, particularly when 
the tropic sun blazed with unclouded violence, 
so that his fiery beams seemed an avalanche of 
burning brands perpetually falling on my naked 
head, till my very brain appéared to be on fire 
within my skull, which felt as if it were a solid 
case of red-hot iron, ready to burst with the heat- 
engendered vapors which could find no vent. 
The fourth day the sun was more terrifically hot 
than ever, and I felt sure that I would either die 
or go mad before night. For a single draught of 
cool water, I would have sold myself to either 
alternative. Heaven, to my imagination, was 
an ocean of ice-water, and I would have pur- 
chased it willingly with the sacrifice of life or 
reason either. In short, I was already more 
than half-crazed, and the burning sun was fast 
completing my mental alienation. But there 
was at least a partial relief at hand. 

A short time after the sun reached the merid- 
ian, it became shrouded in thick masses of vapor. @ 
Clouds on clouds, in immense masses, dark as 


midnight, began to pile themselves up in the hor- , 


izon, while gleams of forked lightning illuminated 
their ragged crests, followed more and more 
speedily by louder and still louder reports from 
heaven’s artillery. The wind, which had quite 
died away, now burst forth with tenfold violence, 
and for an hour or more, blew a perfect hurri- 
cane. Lashed by the fierce tornado into fury 
equal to its own, the seething ocean whirled and 
foamed, and boiled and bubbled, as if it were 4 
huge caldron, with the fires of ten thousand 
Etnas roaring beneath it: A tiny atom tossed 
on the sarface of this raging sea, my little vessel 


"was safer than a gigantic three-decker might have 


been. There was no possibility of foundering, 
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though there was very great danger of being | because I had never before met with an oppor- . 
torn from the planks to which I'clung with such | tunity of using it to any advantage, and I 
energy. And'yet, upon the whole, the | thought I could carry it best where it was. I 
tempest with all its fury, was welcome; for it | now broke it off, and paddled away with it with 
brought with it a delicious coolness, and obscured | all my might, steering for the mysterious 
the fierce sun which was driving me frantic. | schooner. My progress was of course very 
But the glory of it all was the rain, which soon | slow, and as the atmosphere was very thick, I 
began to descend in torrents. The richest Fa- | lost sight of my object for a while; but it was 
lernian wine that ever tickled the Latin poet’s | not more than ten minutes before I saw it again, 
palate and fancy, could never have yielded a | lying right under the sun. It was a long pull 
tithe of the gratification afforded me by the first | and a weary one, and my hands were blistered 
delicious drops that fell upon my fevered tongue. | and my arms were aching before I could see I 
I had but one regret—that they did not fall in | had materially lessened the distance. 
hogsheads instead of drops. But it was best as | Meanwhile, the sailless craft continued to pre- 
it was, and I managed at last to slake my vast | sent exactly the same appearance as at first, and 
immensity of thirst. By various expedients, too, | before I had accomplished half the job, I became 


I succeeded in catching and preserving enough | pretty well convinced that there was nobody 


for one or two subsequent draughts. 


aboard of her. Her rigging hung neglected and 


Like most violent things, the storm was of | torn in many places, and she was manifestly un- 
short duration, and the sun shone out brightly | der no intelligent guidance, her helm being ap- 


again before setting. I felt greatly refreshed, 
and passed a much more comfortable night than 
I had done of late, though the sea was so rough 
that it was hardly possible to go to sleep without 
the certainty of rolling off into the sea. Hun- 
ger, too, now began to make demands which had 
hitherto been kept in abeyance by the superior 
claims of my raging thirst. My strength, how- 
ever, kept up wonderfully, and my health was 
good, except some scorbutic symptoms and 
boils, which were quite painful. 


The morning of the fifth day was clear but 
hazy, and as I was examining the horizon with 
my customary anxiety, the sun rose red and fiery 
from his ocean bed. As I watched his lurid disk 
emerging from the waves, I saw right in its centre, 
the hull and hamper of a two-masted, fore and 
aft rigged vessel. It was plainly and beautifully 
visible for a few moments, traced in dark lines 
pon the copper-hued ground. But what sur- 
prised me was, that though but a very'light 
breeze was blowing, not a rag of canvass was 
anywhere to be seen. She was not lying to, for 
there was nothing to keep her stationary, and as 
I had never heard of any craft anchoring in mid- 
ocean, or scudding under bare poles before a 
three-knot breeze, [ was 2 good deal puzzled to 
know what to make of her. I did not, however, 
spend much time in speculating upon this phe- 
nomenon, for it soon occurred to me, that if she 
continued to make sail in that lubberly fashion, 
I might some time or other overhaul her. There 
was a goodly sized splinter almost, but not quite, 
broken off of my little raft, which I had not 
seen till the morning after I was wrecked, and 


parently lashed amidships. Towards the last, 
there seemed to be a current favoring me. The 
slant of the wind, too, was such as gradually 
to lessen the distance between us. If it had 
not been for these helps, I do not think I could 
have reached her before dark. As it was, I 
hauled alongside somewhere about four, P. M. 
As soon as I was near enough, I hailed, but re- 
ceived no reply. The vessel had certainly been 
deserted by her crew, but for what reason I could 
not conjecture. She was not exactly in ship- 
shape condition, certainly, but I could see no 
damage which might not have been easily re- 
paired. At all events, she promised me an asy- 
lum much more desirable than the quarters I now 
occupied. There were several ropes towing over 
the side, and I had no difficulty in getting aboard. 
Having reached the deck, I looked curiously 
Naround me. There was no one to be seen, and 
all was quiet. My first thought was for water, 
and I soon ascertained there was plenty on deck, 
such as it was. 


As I was leavingthe water-cask, after a colos- 


sal draught, my struck something which 
caused me to was a human skull, 
and looked as if had been carefully 


seraped from it. A little farther aft lay a por- 
tion of the skeleton to which it had belonged. 
The bones were everywhere denuded of the flesh, 
which had evidently been torn off at no remote 
period, and they looked as if they might be 
relics left from the feast of some hungry canni- 
bal, or some fearful ogre, who had devoured the 
schooner’s crew. Looking further, I found the 
remnants of five or six human skeletons, scattered 
here and there upon the deck, and all presenting 


which I had never detached from its position, 


a similar appearance. I gazed upon them witha 


mingled feeling of curiosity and awe. Were 
these ghastly relics all that remained of the men 
who once tenanted the vessel? If so, what had 
been their fate? How had they been slain, and 
wherefore? While pondering these sad queries, 
I heard-a noise below. I could not make out 
what it was. It was a sound the like of which I 
had never heard on shipboard before. It proved, 
however, that I was not the only living tenant of 
the vessel, and I hastily bethought me of some 
means of defending myself, in case it should be- 
come necessary. I could see nothing better than 
a handspike, or an iron belaying-pin, and being 
desirous of putting an end to the very unpleasant 
state of suspense in which I found myself, I 
seized a long iron bolt or rod which lay by the 
mainmast, determined to seek no further. 

The noise below had been repeated several 
times, but I did not stop long to speculate upon 
it. Merely waiting long enough to ascertain its 
direction, I sprang down the main batchway. 
The light was dim, and coming from the bright 
sunshine above, I was for a moment unable to 
discern anything. I was peering somewhat anx- 
iously into the darkness, when a tremendous roar 
directly in the rear, which seemed to shake the 
very timbers of the vessel, induced me to “ wheel 
about and turn about” with an agility that 
would have done honor to “‘ Daddy Rice ” in his 
palmiest days. And there, within six feet of 
me, and in the very act of preparing for a spring, 
crouched an enormous African lion, grim and 
gaunt with famine, his mane erect, his tail lash- 
ing his sides, and his eyes glowing in the obscu- 
rity like a pair of live coals. It was much the 
largest lion I had ever seen, but you will readily 
believe that his comparative magnitude was not 
then the thing that stood uppermost in my 
thoughts. I believed myself to be lost, and it 
was, I suppose, merely an impulse of the instinct 
of self-preservation which induced me to drop 
upon the floor, just as I saw the huge beast rise 
into the air, aiming apparently at my throat. 

There was—though I had not then noticed it— 
a large bale, or kind of goods 
between me and the , ana I fell directly be- 
hind it. This was doubtless the means of saving 
my life. ‘The monster flew harmlessly over my 
head, and I heard him crashing and scratching 
in the midst of a pile of miscellaneous articles 
among which he had fallen. Iam nota slow- 
moving man at any time, but I do not recollect 
ever to have “ picked myself up”’ quite so nim- 
bly before or since, as I did on this occasion. 
Nor did the vis a tergo by which I was influenced, 


cease to operate after I had regained an upright 
position. Like a rock from a catapult, I 
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dashed forward with headlong velocity, having 
barely self-guidance enough to lay my course for 
the nearest place of refuge. I had no time to see 
what sort of a port I had gotten into, until after 
Ihad entered it, but it proved to be a better 
shelter than I could reasonably have expected 
to meet with in flying from such a four-footed 
tornado. It was a long, strong, iron-barred cage, 
the habitation, no doubt, of the very lion from 
which I was trying to escape. The door through 
which I had entered, was at oneof the ends. It 
was fastened by a bolt which was somewhat 
rusty, and before I could move it the lion was 
upon me. He darted at the cage. with a wicked 
snarl, and obliged me to leave the door unfast- 
ened, and take refuge in the extreme back part 
of it, which was made of solid wood, and placed 
close against a bulkhead. It was only in this 
way that I could avoid his monstrous paws, 
which he pushed in between the iron bars as far 
as he could reach, roaring and lashing his flanks, 
while he scratched great furrows with his claws 
in the tough, well-seasoned woodwork in which 
the bars were fixed. 

My worst enemy need not have wished me in 
a more critical predicament. The lion was ev- 
idently furious with hunger, and would make 
every possible effort to reach his destined victim. 
I found that I could in no way contrive to reach 
the door, which remained unfastened. One 
touch of one of those huge paws in the right di- 
rection, would immediately throw it open, and 
leave me utterly defenceless. * Fortunately, the 
blood-thirsty creature (blood-thirsty without a 
metaphor) seemed for the present to think only 
of making direct plunges at the spot where I sat, 
without showing any disposition to go to the end 
where the door was. The prodigious strength 
of the animal caused the iron bars to bend and 
rattle and crack with every 6ne of those desper- 
ate plunges, so that I could hardly persuade my: 
self that he was not coming through. I think 
no one will doubt my veracity when I say that 
this sort of music was not quite so agreeable as 
some I have elsewhere listened to. But even 
supposing that this could last—that the lion 
should never think of trying to force the door— 
what then? Was I to sit there watching him 
hour after hour, day after day, with knees and 
chin in contact, till hunger and thirst should finish 
one or both of us? In such a game as that, the 
lion would have the advantage of me; for he 
wanted nothing better than to eat me; whereas 
I should make but a poor business of eating him, 
even if I had the very best of chanees. 


If I must die, an active death was greatly to 
be preferred to 2 passive one. But what could 
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Ido? Sometimes my persecutor would remain 
quiet fora minute or two, and I would try to 
move stealthily towards the entrance, but before 
I could advance an inch, a savage growl would 
inform me that my mancuvre was detected. 
Having tried this over and over again, and al- 
ways with the same result, I finally gave it up in 
despair, and tried my best to think of the un- 
fastened door no more. As I have already stated, 
the cage was of considerable length, the front 
and the two ends being stout iron bars, and the 
back made of solid wood. Against this I was 
crouching, but a foot or two from the door at the 
end, which I had shut, but which the lion would 
not allow me to fasten ; and in fact I was afraid 
to make any further attempts to do so, lest I 
should draw his attention to the door, and allow 
him to discover how easy it was to push it open. 
Having given this up in despair, I turned my 
eyes towards the other end of my prison. I then 
saw that the cage was divided into two parte by 
@ partition made of iron bars, like the front and 
the two ends. In this partition there was a door, 
and another on the other side of it, at the ex- 
treme end of the cage to my right, correspond- 
ing to that on the left, which I had passed through 
and left unfastened. I have been somewhat pro- 
lix in this description of the cage, but I am anx- 
ious that the reader should fully understand it. 
The door in the partition was standing ajar ; 
that at the extreme end was shut, but not fastened, 
apparently ; though of this I was not certain. 
Like the other ead door, it opened on the out- 
side, and the bolt was on that side, of course. 
After noting and speculating upon this state of 
things for a while, a project suggested itself, the 
feasibility of which I determined to test by an 
immediate experiment. It was by no means 
sure to succeed, and its failure involved the cer- 
tainty of a speedy and terrible death. Still, 
after mature reflection, I came to the conclusion 
that it was the best thing I could do, and the 
only course that afforded any hope of relief from 
the eminently disagreeable predicament in which 
I found myself. Iwas in a “tight place” in- 
deed, and I could not expect to get free again 
without some hard scratching. Celerity of 
movement must evidently be the mainspring of 
my operations, and with safety before, and death 
behind me, I was not likely to prove a laggard. 
With a slow, sidelong motion, I gradually ap- 
proached the partition door, until I was near 

h to ascertain, by meanps of the iron rod, 
which I still held in my hand, that the bolt which 
fastened it on the opposite side moved freely. I 


would have given much for the privilege of pass- 
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lowed every motion, never relaxing his vigilance 
for a single instant, gave me plainly to under- 
stand that he would not permit it; for, in order 
to pass through the partition door, it would be 
necessary to come so near the front of the cage, 
as to be within easy striking distance of those 
terrible paws. 

Under these circumstances, I was obliged to 
content myself with a rather unsatisfactory re- 
connoissance, by means of which, I ascertained 
that the door in the far end was apparently like 
the other one through which I had passed, with 
a similar fastening. It was shut, but I could not 
satisfy myself whether it was bolted or not. I 
was inclined to think it was not, or, if so, that 
the bolt had been shot only a part of the way. 


Having done all I could in the way of exam- 
ining my ground, I now prepared myself for the 
final effort, on which depended liberty and life 
on the one hand, or death and burial in a wild 
beast’s maw, on the other. My design was, to 
open the door in the partition with my rod, wide 
enough to admit my person, and then to throw 
open the door by which I had entered, and induce 
the lion to come in after me, taking care, if pos- 
sible, to have time enough to escape through the 
door in the partition into the other compartment, 
and shoot the bolt into its socket before my enemy 
could reach me. Everything, of course, de- 
pended upon the celerity of my movements. If 
I should be quick enough, I might hope to get 
out of the way in time ; if not, not. It was an 
unfortunate circumstance that the door in the 
partition opened outwardly from the place where 
I was, for if it had moved the other way, I could 
probably have prevented my pursuer from get- 
ting through for some time, by merely drawing 
it to, even without fastening it. There was no 
help for this, however, so I stretched out my rod 
cautiously, and pushed the door (the partition 
door) open. This preliminary being settled, I 
advanced towards the outside door—the one by 
which I had entered. The lion followéd me up, 
advancing or retreating inch by inch, just as I 
did. I tried to attract his attentton with my 
right hand, while I opened the door with the 
rod.in my left; but the famished brate would 
keep himself directly in front of me, snarling 
and showing his enormous tusks every moment. 
The end door, as I have stated, swung outwardly, 
like the others, and I soon found that the mon- 
ster’s muzzle would be inside of it as soon as I 


could get itopen. It was “do or die,” however ; 
80, bracing my nerves “hard up,” and throwing 


img through and examining the door at the end ; 


one foot forward, I stretched out my arm, with 


but his majesty, the “king of beasts,” who fol- 


the rod in the opposite direction, gave the door 
& vigorous push, and then ran for my life. 
Having sprung through the partition door, I 
wheeled about to shut it, but a single glance be- 
hind me made it apparent that there was no time 
to stop. The terrible brute was within two feet 
of me. With the energy of desperation, I dashed 
at the outer door. It yielded to my weight, and 
I shot through it like an arrow. Here, I must 
stop—there was no alternative. I checked my 
headlong speed as quickly as possible, and slam- 
ming the door to with one hand, seized the bolt 


with the other, and strove to force it into the 
socket. 


For a moment I gave myself up for lost. -I 
could not move the bolt, which was covered with 
rust. As I tugged at it with frantic violence, I 
saw the lion bursting through the door in the 
partition. The narrowness of that door was 
the means of saving my life. The beast was a 
second or two in squeezing through it, and 
reached the end of the cage where I was, just as 
the rusty bolt was yielding to my last desperate 
jerk. As it was, he managed to rip up the back 
of my hand to the bone. I had no time to note 
the damage I had received, nor did I even feel 
the pain, so intent was I upon completing the 
job, by running round to fasten the door in the 
other end of the cage. In that I met with less 
difficulty than I had expected, for though the 
bolt was quite as rusty as the other one, I had 
time to make use of my iron rod, and drive it 
home, before my persecutor could repass the par- 
tition door and reach the spot. He was terribly 
disappointed, and roared and lashed his sides 
most furiously, even attempting to wrench away 
the iron bars with his teeth. But they were 
sound and solid—the bars, I mean—and the old 
fellow, being fairly outwitted, was, to my intense 
satisfaction, a close prisoner, to be disposed of 
as I might think best. 

After a little reflection, I instituted a search 
throughout the schooner, with the view of find- 
ing some means of putting my captured enemy 
to death. There was nothing aboard for him to 
eat, except myself, and I thought the best thing 
I could do for him would be to terminate his ex- 
istence at once. With some difficulty, I succeeded 
in finding firearms and ammunition, and sent 
the troublesome brute to his long home, by put- 
ting a musket-ball through his heart. Having 
captured and killed the enemy, I now proceeded 
to examine my prige. She was a clever-sized 
schooner, and was called, as I ascertained from 
various sources, the “ Maritana.” Among the 
effects which I supposed to have been the prop- 
erty of the captain, I found some papers ina 
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very fragmentary condition, which were written 
in a language meant to be Portuguese, but of 
which every line was an orthographical problem. 
Portuguese that was Portuguese, I could read 
tolerably well, but of the queer-looking hiero- 
glyphics before me I could decipher only a very 
little. 

I guess (and I can only guess) that the Mari- 
tana was originally from some port on the Afri- 
can coast, but lastly from one of the Cape de 
Verd islands, and that she was probably bound 
for some port in Brazil or in Portugal, I cannot 
say which. Indeed, anything I have to say on 
the subject is little better than a conjecture, and 
part of that conjecture is, that the lion and other 
wild beasts which had certainly been aboard, 
were destined for a royal managerie, perhaps in 
Lisbon, perhaps in Rio de Janeiro. At all 
events, the captain had been in correspondenee 
with the keeper of such a managerie. There 
was a miscellaneous cargo still remaining, but, 
with the single exception of the monstrous brute 
I had destroyed, every living thing in the schoon- 
er had been put to death, and probably devoured. 
This melancholy history I could read (geologist- 
like) in the ghastly “organic remains.” None 
of the schooner’s boats were absent (unless she 
had such as were not ordinarily used in such 
vessels), and there were in different parts of her, 
the bones of at least ten or twelve human beings. 
There were also the osseous remains of a num- 
ber of quadrupeds—how many, or of what sort, 
I did not attempt to ascermin. What had 
brought about this lamentable catastrophe, is not 
easy to say, though a variety of conjectures 
might be hazarded on the subject. From certain 
mute witnesses which I fell in with, I think it 
not improbable that on some festival-day all 
hands had indulged in a jollification, which was 
allowed to transcend the bounds of prudence and 
propriety, and leave most, 
board in a stupid and helpless condition. In 
that state of affairs, the great lion, and perhaps 
other beasts of prey, may have been suffered to 
escape, possibly in a famished condition, and to 
commit such havoc as they chose on the defence- 
less crew. There was a large pen or cage, where 
bones were strewn over the floor, and it looked 
as if it had been purposely thrown open. Possibly 
this might have been done by some frightened 
survivor of the slaughter, in order to let other 
beasts loose upon the huge lion, in the hope of 
their fighting and destroying him, or at least dis- 

Besides what I have mentioned, however, I 
found other traces which would seem to indicate 
that there had been fighting of men with each 
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other, in addition to the havoc evidently produced 
by wild beasts. In short, the whole thing was a 
mystery, and one that will hardly be unravelled 
this side of eternity. I will, therefore, pursue 


the subject no further, merely remarking, what 
I forgot to state before, that most of the beasts 
(possibly all of them) had evidently not been 
confined in cages, but simply secured by a chain 
and a collar round the neck. 

I found in the captain’s cabin a chronometer, 
and some other navigator’s instraments—charts, 
etc., but I saw nothing like a log-book. There were 
plenty of provisions aboard, and if the weather 
remained tolerably fair, I had no doubt about be- 
ing able to keep afloat till I could effect my re- 
lease in some way or other. After a good deal 
of splicing and fixing, I managed to hoist sail 
enough to keep my craft steady, and to get two 
old flags flying in an inverted position, as signals 
of distress—one in the main rigging, the other 
at the mizzen gaff. This being done, and the 
vessel put before the wind, I proceeded hastily 
and roughly to form a sort of estimate of my 
position. I found that the nearest land was 
the Cape de Verd Islands, but with the wind I 
had, and in the condition in which I was placed, 
the best thing I could do was to lay my course 
for the African coast, in the neighborhood of 
Sierra Leone. Having come to this resolution, I 
next set about contriving how to get on 
more sail; but while I was considering the point, 
I spied a vessel to windward, which I hoped 
might render a solution of the problem unneces- 
sary. My signal# were observed, and about two 
hours afterwards, I was lying alongside of her 
Brittanic majesty’s transport, Cormorant, filled 
with troops, and bound for Calcutta. Being 
rather short of hands, the captain could not spare 
a crew sufficient to take the schooner into port, 
but he received me very kindly. They were to 
touch at the Cape of Good. Hope, and it was 
originally my intention to stop there and take the 
first vessel for the United States, but I was after- 
wards induced to go to India, where I have been 
fighting the Sepoys almost ever since. 


A strange Bequest. 

Mr. William Kensett, a well-known Marylebone Re- 
former, and who died in Paris some three or four years 
,#ince, has left by will a sum of twenty guineas each to the 
Marylebone Almshouses and the Christ Church National 
and Infant Schools, which has been paid to those institu- 
tions. The following extraordinary request was also 
made in his will: In the first place, that his body should 
_ be given up to one of the medical schools of the metropo- 
lis for dissection, and that his bones and remains should 
then be handed over to the Imperial Gas Company, to 
whieh company, on condition that they consumed them in 
One of their retorta, be is stated to have begueathed the 


wm of £10. 
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& SPECULATING CLERK. 

Late accounts from Paris state that another 
clerk in Rothschilds’s house has just been con- 
demned to five years’ imprisonment for embez- 
alement. This time no excuse or extenua’ 
circumstances could be found in the state 


want or destitution of the guilty . He was 
well to do in the world, the confidence 
the masters and the esteem his comrades. 


He was earning 9000 ‘rancs a year in Paris, an 
enormous sum for anemployee. He suffered him- 
self to be dazzled by a w-clerk, who one da 

came to visit him in a splendid i a 
driving his own blood bays. From that hour the 
unfortunate employee knew no more happiness. 
He resolved to try his luck likewise, and soon 


i , until at length he found 
— walls and the Court of Assize.—New 

ork Herald. 


HOW WE WORRY THROUGH LIFE. 


Men are in too great a haste to get rich. 
Every other faculty, end and aim are absorbed 
in the universal desire for gold. Is a thing to 
be —— , the response comes at once, how 
much will it pay? Is any great social idea to be 
developed, the question comes, how much fer 
cent. will it pay? Now this is all wrong. e 
are not contented to amass a competence; we 
keep on digging and toiling a long lifetime to 
acquire a heap of gold, only to lose it. We 
work and strive year in year out, until the 
hair grows gray, and the shadowy night of old 
age shuts in upon us, and then our light goes 
out.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


IMAGINATION. 


It would, be well for us to remember that all 
which gives a spiritual charm to the daily inter- 
course of life; all that gives generosity to benev- 
olence, and a soul to love, and heroism to self- 
sacrifice, all that makes the earnestly religi 
mind live for the future and the unseen, and tri- 
umph over the power of the senses, all that 

es the haman heart glow with rapture, and 
thought soar through countless worlds to the 
throne of the Almighty, is due to imagination 
—the purifier, the consoler, the liberator, amid 
the trammels, the sufferings, and the evil of our 
actual existence.—Emily Sherreff. 


POWER OF THE FRENCH GUNS. 


In the late battle of Montebello, the new 
French guns threw their bullets more than two 
English miles. The effect was so terrific u 
the Austrian ranks that the centre was obliged to 
fell back upon the reserve. It would seem that 
the Austrian guns do not equal those of France, 
and that Francis Joseph will be obliged, like an 

ilful duelist, to force his antagonist into close 
quarters.—Scientific American. 


having risked and lost his own fortune, he began 
to : into the strong box of the Rothschilds. 
| 
| 
| 
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tary 
I learn the language of another world.—Braon. 


A HISTORICAL PICTURE. 


BY ALFRED B. BALL. 


It is the Sabbath morn—but no deep bel? 
Wakens the woods with its melodious swell ; 
No sculptured portal ef some Gothic pile 
Invites an entrance to the silent aisle. 
A rade frame building, in the half-cleared wood, 
Receives the dwellers in the solitude : 
Women ané children near the pastor obd, 
And more remote the guardians of the fold. 
Piain are the forms of worship—iong the prayer, 
Long the discourse that ehains the listeners there. 
But hark! that sudden owtery, known too well: 
No Christian aceent—’tis the Indian’s yell! 
Prompt to their arms the hardy settlers fly— 
The erashing volley rends the Sabbath sky. 
Beset by foes, these Puritans at bay, 
Prove they can fight as well as they can pray; 
‘The Lord of Hosts is with them in the strife, 
And each believer bears a charmed life. 
The foe repulsed at last, at close of day 
Back to their homes they take their watchfal way. 


War through the borders of the Pilgrim land! 
War with no single foe or feeble hand ; 

From tribe to tribe the hatchet has been sent, 
And vowed to vengeance every settlement. 


Ah, then arose a melancholy wail— 

Fears in the heart, and sighs wpon the gale! 

No home was safe, the forest swarmed with foes ; 
In the deep night the savage war-whoop rose. 
The lonely hamlet, taken by surprise, 

Lit with its roof-tree fires the midnighé skies; 
For wives and children, altar-fires and life, 
They bravely battled im the deadly strife. 

What pangs were suffered, what dear blood was shed, 
When the white man contended with the red! 
Boubtful the issue—but the pale-face staz 
Triumphant shone at last upon the waz. 


}, 
HeW I CURED MR. VAUGHAN. 


BY MRS. S. €. RUSSELL. 


I was turned of twenty-six (not ashamed of 
my age either), and, excepting my loneliness 
sometimes, when I thought I had neither kith 
nor kin, and the little pinching made necessary 
by my small salary, was getting along very hap-~ 
pily and prosperously, when the whole qprrent | 
of my life took a sudden turn. 

I was sitting one day after school, mending 
my shoes for the fourth time (for the quarter’s 
salary was not quite due), when Mr. Wells walked 
in with ‘his little hurried knotk, thet leaves no 
one time to get suspicious work out of the way, 
and with an “ahem—good morning, dear—I’ve 
got some important intelligence for you,” stood, 
just inside of the door. 


HOW I CURED MR. VAUGHAN. 


“ You'd better sit down then, while you dis- 
burden yourself of it, sir,” I said, laughing, as 
I put on my shoe. 

What a dear, good, slow old man he is, and 
did he ever have important intelligence, I won- 
der! He sat down, took out his glasses, rabbed 
them three times, put them on wrong, then right, 
and finally took the letter from his pocket, opened 
it, smoothed the wrinkles, and with another 
“ahem !” looked over the glasses at me, as if I 
was some curious specimen of natural history. 

“ My dear sir,” I said, “I am under the deep- 
est obligation to you, and I love you likea 
father, but it wont be safe for you to keep me 
waiting much longer.” 

“Spoken like yourself, my dear,” said he, 
“and I wont keep you in suspense; but I was 
only looking at your eyes to find something there 
that a friend has seen more plainly than myself.” 
And he proceeded to read the letter he held. 

It would take too long to relate the conversa- 
tion and all the particulars of the history, as he 
gave them to me, but I will make them plain in 
as few words as possible. — 

Miss Vaughan, an old school friend of his 
wife’s, was dying, and would leave an only broth- 
er ina very peculiar state of nervous disease, 
with no relative, or friend even, whose presence 
he could bear, eneumbered with quite a valuable 
property in the country, which he had neither 
sense nor will to control, and, heavier burden 
still, a load of unoecupied days, and weeks, and 
years, without even the stimulus of severe dis- 
ease to give them atone. He was much young- 
er than his sister, being no more than thirty-five, 
and it had. been her sole business for ten years to 
nurse and amuse him. Now, when a sudden 
disease had laid her low, her only earthly thought 
was for him, and where in all the world the per- 
son could be found, who had the courage, the 
cheerfulness, the self-denial, to take such a charge 
upon her, and who, at the same time, had no 
other ties to stand in the way. Why she thought 
of me, I do not know and how she found out all 
the remarkable traits in me, that I have never 
been able to perceive before nor since, I don’t 
know either; unless it may be that people always 
see what they look for very earnestly; but the 
tenor of the two letters to Mr. Wells and myself — 
was, that if. I. would take so great a charge upon 
myself, I should have such a legacy as would 
make me independent for the rest of my life, and 
would cenfer upon a dying woman the greatest 
possible consolation. I looked at Mr. Wells 
when I had finished reading my letter. 

“ What do you think of it?’ I asked. 


“| think Providence gives you an opportunity 
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to do a great deal of good,” he answered. “ You 
are well fitted for such a place, and there can be 
no impropriety in it, since Miss Vaughan’s com- 
panion and servants would still remain, and it 
would materially better your prospects (glancing 
at my shoe). “But you will want a few hours 
for consideration.” 

“Not an hour,” I said. ‘“ You are a good 
man, you always counsel me right. What ought 
I to do?” 

“T think you ought at least to try,” he said. 

“ Then I will try,” I answered, “if you can 
get some one to fill my place here without diffi- 
culty. But I will have nothing to do with the 
legacy—no bribes for me. She may pay me 
just what I receive here, and I will do the best I 
can, provided I can give up the charge when I 
think I can no longer do any good.” 

“T think you wont repent it, and I’m very 
glad to have such a favorable answer to send 
Miss Vaughan, for I assure you her heart is in it,” 
he said, as he went out. 

If, in the few days that were required to fur- 
nish a substitute, and prepare my small ward- 
robe for the change in my fortunes, any secret 
anxiety or regret as to the step I was about to 
take crossed my mind, I comforted myself with 
the reflection that I was entirely alone in the 
world, poor and friendless, excepting the good 
people who had compassion upon my forlorn 
childhood, and if they thought I had better take 
this responsibility, if I had health, hope, a clear 
conscience and a pretty good stock of patience, 
what should deter me from giving the new life a 
trial 

I pass over the journey which I made with 
Mr. Wells in the old chaise and gray mare that 
had transported him for twenty years, with all 
the varied incident and pleasant conversation by 
the way, the sad greeting of Mrs. Wells, who had 
been in attendance upon her friend, and closed her 
eyes only the night before, the funeral, the depar- 
ture of my two friends, and the dreary blank of 
two lonely, rainy days that followed. I almost re- 
pented of my decision. But the sun rose bright- 
ly and the fields were sweet and soft on the 
third morning, and I went out to see what sort 
of a homeI had got. A lonely enough place it 
was, but very finely situated, with noble old 
trees, and meadows, and thickets, and brooks, 
and a real lake, though a small one, with the re- 
mains of a bath-house and a boat in the little 
cove. The house was rather a stately one of 
brick, and there were gardens about it that had 
been fine, and plenty of tumble-down pigeon- 
houses, and pigpens, and poultry-yards, and 
stables. I thought, as I stopped on a hill to 


look at the decaying old place, that it should 
look better in a twelvemonth, or it.should not be 
my fault. I carried my hands full of flowers, 
for it was early summer, and forgetting myself, 
I went humming a tune through the hall. That 
was one of the forbidden things, the housekeeper 
gently told me. Mr. Arthur had not been able 
to bear singing for several years. She was just 
arranging his breakfast, and after watching the 
disposition of the viands upon a tray, I put a few 
of the dewy flowers in a glass, and crowded them 
into one corner. 

“Mr. Arthur can’t bear flowers.” 

“Never mind, put them in, and say I sent 
them, and I will take the responsibility,” I said. 
I found afterward that she was obliged to throw 
them out of the window. I expected all that 
day a summons to call upon the invalid in his 
room, for I had not yet seen him, except during 
the funeral services, when he was muffled all up 
and half lifted into a carriage, but I heard noth- 
ing from him, except the fretful jingling of his 
bell once or twice, and the monotonous reading 
of the “ companion,” whose voice sounded much 
like the drone of a spinning-wheel. She was — 
reading a work on moral philosophy, for I was 
mean enough to stop on the stairs and listen long 
enough to catch a sentence. The family phy- 
sician called that day, and I had a chat with him. 

“Was Mr. Vaughan really diseased ?” 

“No more than any person need’ be, who had 
shut himself up for ten years.” , 

“ Wouldn’t a good bit of steak or mutton be 
better for him than all his broths and messes ?”’ 

“Much better, if he could only be persuaded 
to take a little exercise.” 

* Would a little fresh air, or a little noise, or 
the smell of a flower annihilate him ?” 

“Nothing better for him than all these, if he 
could only be interested in them,” he said, smil- 
ing. “Only they must be administered with 
some discretion.” 

“But if he thinks I am going to wait six 
months for permission to pay my respects to him, 
he’s somewhat mistaken,” I said, smiling in'tarn, 
as he bowed himself out. 

The next morning, “ an estray from Paradise,” 
as balmy and bright and musically still as morn- 
ings there must be, I think—I went out after 
breakfast, and taking a long walk, came back 
with my hands full of flowers, and feeling quite 
tired. The windows and blinds of Mr. Vaughan’s 
room were closed, but his parlor door stood 
slightly open. I stepped up and tapped softly. 

“ Come in, Margery,” said a faint voice. 

“ It’s not Margery, sir, but myself come to in- 
quire for your health, and bring you some 
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flowers,” I said, walking into the room in front 
of a pale, listless man, half-reclining on a sofa, 
and looking at a volume before him, as if it had 
been a wild beast ready to devour him. He 
started, turned red, then pale, and pointing toa 
‘seat, sank back helplessly, and played with the 
cover of the book to hide his distress. 

“It’s so warm,.and such weary work walking 
up the hill,” I said, carelessly, though I felt my 
own cheek flush a little ; for this man, effeminate 
as he was, had the air and look of a gentleman. 

“You have been very fortunate,” he said, 
stammeringly, looking at my flowers. 

“ Yes, indeed! And you are very fortunate 
in having such a fine variety here, Mr. Vaughan,” 
I said. “Those beautiful wood roses I had some 
Sutoeees They grew in a very steep 


“IT came near losing my life there once,” he 
said, speaking more to himself than me. 

“ Tell me about it while I tie these up,” I said, 
shaking the flowers loose into my lap. 

“It would scarcely interest you, and if you'll 
please excuse me, I should be grateful,” he said, 
in the tone of an abused child. 

**O, certainly,” I said. “Another time will 


do as well,” but I coolly continued my task of 


arranging the flowers, asking him all manner of 
questions, telling him how thickly the flowers 
bloomed on a certain bank, where he must have 
gathered them many times (I’m sure he brushed 
‘ away atear then), how gracefully that beech 
-Arooped to the lake, and how I meant to sketch 
it some day, and other things I meant to do, too, 
‘if he gave his permission—-among the rest, to 
work in the flower-beds in the front garden. 

“0 yes,” he said, languidly, “I had his per- 
mission to do whatever I chose.” And he 
looked so very much wearied and bored, that I 
teok my leave, laying a fresh bouquet on his 
-book ‘as I went out. I dare say Margery threw 
it out of the window when she went in, and I 
Acnow she was very careful to close the door, and 
imtimate that Mr. Vaughan was miserable after 
my call. But I was nottobe balked in that way. 

Two days afterward, I presented myself again 
to ask permission about repairing the bird-houses, 
and get a little advice as to how it was to be 
done. Mr. Vaughan looked excessively annoyed, 
swould leave the whole matter in my hands, and 
-permit me to do just as I pleased. 

That was hardly fair, I told him. I really 
thought the repairs onghtto be made. J had no 
experience, and besides, the servants, would be 
so much more prompt if they were obeying their 
master’s orders. In short, I made him have 
‘Tim the gardener in, and hold quite a eonsulta- 
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tion, much to that worthy’s astonishment. When 


the buildings were completed, and all swept and 
garnished about them, I went for him to come 
and see them. He actually opened his eyes 
wide with astonishment at the proposal, but I 
pretended not to see. I insisted that he would 
be so delighted to see his poultry in such a supe- 
rior habitation—I laughed and teased, and was 
so determined, that he gave up, though with a 
poor grace, and allowed himself to be conducted 
out. Once there, I introduced him to the hens 
and chickens with the most ridiculous gravity— 
I made him feed and count them, and when he 
would leave that, I persuaded him to go round 
and tell me the name of a flower that had just 
bloomed beneath his windows. 

“ It was a favorite flower of my sister’s once,” 
he said, “though I have not seen them in a long 
time.” He turned away mournfully. 

I asked him if it would disturb him to have 
me work there? I had already arranged the 
other flower beds. 

Not in the least,” he said,“ if I would be 
good enongh not to remoye that flower.” 

I promised that it should be very carefully 
tended, and the next morning I commenced. 
I suppose he heard me striking the hoe and 
spade against the stones (at least I meant he 
should), for after I had been a couple of hours 
at work, he sent Margery to ask if I had not bet- 
ter let the gardener do that hard work. I kept it 
up every morning for a week, taking care to work 
pretty hard and make some noise, and at the 
end of that time I sent him a bouquet of the 
flowers, and asked if he would not come out and 
see my improvements. I knew he would be 
ashamed to refuse, and when I got him out, I 
took pretty good care to fatigue him well. Then 
I wished him to go with me into the sitting-room 
to see the wild flowers I had brought. I sat him 
down quite asa matter of course, and ringing 
the bell carelessly, I asked if he would not as 
lief have his luncheon there with me. I knew 
he was annoyed, for Margery always took in his 
luncheon with the same solemn state, walking on 
tiptoe, as though the breath of a jostle would 
spoil the whole contrivance. 

However, I made him take it there, and he 
ate much more than usual too, I saw. And I 
ate a plate of sandwiches and chatted with all 
the relish in the world. I told him stories of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells, and some of their parish- 
ioners, and he smiled two or three times at my 
description of some of the droll people. Then I 
offered to wait on him into his room, and was 
careful that he should bear his own weight con- 
siderably. The next day I dragged him out to 
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see about thinning out the grove at the back of 
the house, and persuaded him to let me read to 
him after I went in. After thatday I was regu- 
larly installed as reader; at my own request, or 
rather demand, it is true, but I saw my patient 
grew more and more interested in the volumes I 
brought him. I cooked his luncheon, too, and 
in a playful sort of tyranny I made him give up 
his gruels and simple messes, and take more 
generous food. I soon saw a change in him. 
He liked the morning exercise that I always pro- 
posed, and after much persuasion was induced to 
let me drive him out sometimes in very pleasant 
weather. He would criticise the reading, some- 
times ask for an extra cup of chocolate when he 
was very tired, make me stop the horse while he 
looked at some view of which he had been fond, 
and relate anecdotes of his youth and the school- 
mates who had come home to spend the vacations 
with him. 

He asked me one day if ever sang. I told 
him I was very fond of singing, but only in- 
dulged myself in the luxury when I was out in 
the woods among the birds. He stammered, 
colored, said he hoped he hadn’t stood in the 
way of my pleasure. He wished me to do what- 
ever I liked about the house. 


“ Didn’t he dislike singing ?” I asked. 

“Not in the least—at any rate, not now,” he 
answered. 

It was twilight, and without another word I 
opened my mouth and let the imprisoned songs 


go free. 1 had been longing to sing all day, and 
I sang to my heart’s content, until the darkness 
fell, and I heard my companion weeping as si- 
lently as he could in its shadow. 

“Now you are wearied all out with my non- 
sense, Mr. Vaughan, and want to go to your 
own room,” I said, rising and offering my arm. 

He took it without a word, stopped. at his door 
to say “thank you,” hesitated as if he would 
have said something more, but went on withous 
doing so, and sat down in the window towards 
his sister’s grave. That wouldn’t do, I knew, 
80 I took in his tea myself, drew down the shades, 
made the room cheerful, and spent the evening 
chatting merrily. From that time I sang as 
rouch as I chose, and Mr. Vaughan’s door was 
always opened quietly when I began. I don’t 
know how he found out the amount of my salary, 
unless he took the trouble to write to Mr. Wells, 
who was his sister’s executor, but one day, about 
a week after he had seen me turning an old, 
much worn dress, he said with so much embar- 
rassment and effort, that I was some time in 
comprehending him, that he wished I would ac- 
cept a larger stipend, since the one I received 


must be. altogether inadequate to my wants, and 

far below what such a sacrifice as mine required. 

He would have added something about his deep 

obligation to me, but I stopped him at once. He 

was under no obligation, for I had been as happy 

there as ever before. I had no home to leave 

when I came there, no friends to regret or long 

for. If I could do him any good I was more .. 
than satisfied. And as to my finances, I told» 
him laughingly how much money I had laid ap, 
out of my small salary for the last five years. 

thought me. 

was all he 
said. 

I knew that his moral nature was roused toa 
consciousness of the wickedness of such a waste. 
It. was what I had wanted, and I watched him 
day by day as it grew in strength, pushing him 
before it relentlessly, more and more into the 
proper life of a man of such privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. Tobe sure, he was months in get- 
ting a man’s strength and courage, and such a 
burden of listlessness as lay upon him was not 
shaken off at the first effort, but the principle. of 
life was there, and I bended and encouraged it 
as a mother would a feeble child. 

But as the summer passed, our relations began 
to change. From being a nurse, teacher, tyrant, 
I found myself obliged to settle gradually into.a 
companion and sort of upper servant. Mr. 
Vaughan treated me with all possible deference 
and attention. He consulted me upon all sub- 
jects, and never seemed to be so well pleased as 
when I was sitting with him reading, or singing, — 
or walking about the grounds. A sister could 
not have been more tenderly considered, more 
gently cared for, but he was taking his proper 
place in the house, and without a struggle or 
effort I fell into mine. Iwas well pleased that 
it should be so; it was what I had labored and 
wished for—a remarkably fortunate termination 
to my mission, and I was proud and thankful 
that I had won such a man‘back*to his sphere. 
But there was a lingering’ dissatisfaction which 
I tried hard to root out“Of my heart, and was 
most heartily ashamed of, but-which nevertheless, 
would not be buried out of sight. I had been 
first there, most considered of all, the prop on 
which a gifted man leaned absolutely, and it was 
hard to find myself nothing more than an ¢s- 
teemed guest among others. For now Mr. 
Vaughan had taken up his manhood again, old 
friends and neighbors crowded around him, and 
whether he liked it or not, the house was always 
full of company and excitement. Once ina 
while we had a quiet morning’s reading or walk- 


ing, as of old, but thosertimes grew more and 
more rare, and I could not but feel that some of 
Mr. Vaughan’s elegant guests looked upon me 
as an inferior. Then my pride rose. I hadn’t 
believed there was so much in me. I was some- 
thing like the stripped trees I walked among. 
All the leaves that had flaunted and rustled 
. bout me in that fortunate summer had fallen, 
and left me but a very scant skeleton of a trunk 
» and a few straggling boughs. I might walk on 
my faded honors forevermore, with as much im- 
punity as I trampled on the dead leaves now, 
and nobody would care. Never mind, it was 
something to have bloomed once, and they should 
find that my fibre was as tough as any of theirs. 
I went home from that walk quite hard, and de- 
termined to think myself ill-used, packed my 
trunk (it didn’t take long), wrote to Mr. Wells 
that I was coming, announced my departure to 
the housekeeper, and then walked stiffly into Mr. 
Vaughan’s sitting-room, where he and Mr. Bai- 
ley were (Mr. Bailey was always there now), and 
told him I should leave the next day, as careless- 
ly as I would have asked him what sort of a 
pudding he would have. 

“ Leave !—and to-morrow, Miss Ray *” (he al- 
ways called me Miss Ray before Mr. Bailey or 
his sister.) 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, coolly. “ My little 
charges are again without a head, Mr. Wells 
writes me, and they clamor for their old teacher. 
I must say my heart draws me strongly back 
there. (God forgive me the lie.) I think I can 
be dispensed with now, and I should have an- 
nounced my intention before, if you had not 
been so much engaged.” 

He followed me into the hall. 

“You ought to'give me the refusal of a week 
or two, Esther,” he said, with a faint smile and 
a very gentle voice. 

He would have used that same term with a 
servant. My proud blood was all up, but I held 

my voice was calm. 
iy Sayed from my duties longer 
than I ought, “Mr. han—stayed from my 
home, I should sayjj@md as winter draws on, I 
feel that I must’be therein my own suitable 
place. In short, if I must confess it, Iam a 
little homesick.” (Again I ask forgiveness.) 

“Then we will not detain you,” he said, quiet- 
ly, I almost thought a little sadly. “I will take 
you the first stage myself, or, if you wish, I will 
go quite there with you.” 

“By no means, and I should be quite content 
if Daniel took me to the post-route in the wagon, 
f he pleased it would do just as well.” 

* It should be as I liked,” he said, now a little 
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haughtily. And bowing stiffly, I went up stairs. 
I’ve seen children fling their cakes or toys away 
to gratify a stubborn pride, and grieve themselves 
to death for the loss of them. I was just like 
such a child. I set my teeth hard together, and 
would not weep that night; neither when Mr. 
Vaughan again in the morning urged me to stay 
a little longer, nor when in faltering words he 
pressed his deep obligation, and the lifelong 
friendship I had earned from him. It is a won- 
der that I got away so calmly, and they must 
have thought me all but heartless; but Mr. 
Bailey was there, early as it was, and he should 
not see me flinch. I had to keep up until Dan- 
iel was out of sight, and I found myself whirl- 
ing over a rocky road, the only passenger in a 
closely-shut coach. How thankful I was for 
that solitude! How thankful for the lonely room 
at the hotel, and the unexpected absence from 
home of my friends, who had not received my 
letter. I had time to go down to the bottom of 
my heart, to bury its dead, to mourn, and to be 
comforted, as those can who feel that they have 
lived the best part of life, but scorn to walk less 
proudly in the shadow, than when the sun shone 
pleasantly upon them. ~ 
The good people of the parsonage were not 
so much surprised to see me as I had expected. 
They had heard from Mr. Vaughan, of his al- 
most perfect recovery, and had been looking for 
me, they said. I was overwhelmed with praises 
and welcomes, although I thought they seemed 
a little surprised when I told them that I had 
come to my school again. Perhaps they thought 
I would accept Mr. Vaughan’s munificent offer 
of alarge annuity. If so, they misjudged me. 
I heard from him only once in the next three 
months, although he wrote a few times to Mr. 
Wells on business. There was always a kind 
‘message tome, and Mr. Wells used to say in 
answer to my inquiries that Mr. Vaughan was 
* quite well, and remarkably attentive to business. 
I hope I had not wished otherwise, but it gave 
mea pang to think that he could do so well 
without me. 

One afternoon—it was late in February, and 
very snowy—Mrs. Wells sent the boy up with a 
note for me to come down to tea, and after the 
copy-books were all prepared, I put on my bon- 
net and went slowly along, watching the heavily 
laden trees by the wayside, and the gray, low- 
lying clouds that promised a yet heavier burden. 
I stopped so often to look about and think, that 
it was growing dusky when I stepped into the 
hall, but as they drank tea late, I thought it no 
harm. Mrs. Wells looked out from the dining- 


room door and pointed me to the parlor. 
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“ You will find am old friené in there,” she 
said. 
“ And not an unwelcome one, I hope,” said a 
voice that thrilled me like a lightning shock, and 
a warm hand held mine, and drew me, I scarce- 
ly knew how, into te bright parlor, and pulled 
off the wrappings with a dear, familiar kindness, 
quite irresistible to one who had thirsted for it 
so long. 

“ How very thin you are grown,” he said. 

“ How you surprised me!” I answered. “I 
should never have thought of seeing you.” 

“But you are not sorry to see me, I hope,” 
he said, With a look and tone that brought the 
blood into my cheek. 

“ Not exactly sorry,” I answered. 
you perfectly well ?” 

“Not so well that I can live without my phy- 
sician,” he said, softly. “Esther, the school 
will do very well without you.” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Vaughan,” I said, trying to 
look indifferent. ‘‘ I’m indispensable here.” 

“ You are indispensable to me,” he answered, 
“and you promised to stay as long as you weré 
needed. You broke that promise when you 
went away so suddenly. It was scarcely fair.” 


“ But are 


“ You had no further need of me.” 


“ How inexpressibly I have needed you, Es- 
ther!” he exclaimed. ‘ When you went, I lost 
my physician, nurse, companion, friend, my very 
life and soul—you were everything in one. Es- 
ther, will you take a life-lease of the place and 
its master, and come back again ?” 

Mrs. Wells said she rung the tea-bell six times, 
but I always thought she was joking. 

A BAD SPELL OF SICKNESS. 

The following unique description of symptoms 
and sensations is copied verbatim et literatim from 
the original document, which was lately received 
by a physician in this city: “I have a noise 
and a wate A my rig t ere and in my left 
there is a cracking and it beats as if there was 
something flying in it and when I ley down it is 
always worse. I have apain in the re ye of m 
head and it comes: down into my eye 
brow and some times jit is like the birds sinin 
(singing) but that dont last long some times 
cant sleep to itis (it is) nere day and a beattin 
at my heart and the tion will poer out o 
me as cold as watter and a creaping over all my 
face as if there was something on it.” 

In publishing this, the Boston Medical Journal 
says, “Itis a deeply interesting and affect- 
ing case ;*can any one tell us what is meant, in 
an adult subject, by the ‘oapen’ of the head? 
It cannot be an example of open fontanelles, we 
conclude—it is, at least, on open question.” 


MERIT. 
Good actions crown themselves with bays; 


USEFUL MEDICAL HINTS. | 

If a person swallows any poison whatever, or 
has fallen into convulsions from having over- 
loaded the stomach, an instantaneous remedy, 
more efficient and applicable in a large number 
of cases than any half-a-dozen medicines we can 
now think of, is a 
and as much ground mustard, stirred rapidly in 
a teacup of water, warm or cold, and swallowed 
instantly. It is scarcely down before it begins 
to come up, bringing with it the remaining con- 
tents of the stomach; and lest there be any rem- 
nant of poison, however small, let the white of 
an egg, or a teacupful of s coffee be swal- 
lowed as soon as the stomach is quiet; because 
these common articles nullify a larger num- 
ber of virulent poisons than in the 
shops. In cases of scalding or burning the body, 
immersing the part in cold water gives entire 
relief as instantaneously as the lightning. Mean- 
while, get some common dry flour, apply it 
an inch or two thick on the injured part, the mo- 
ment it emerges from the water, and keep sprink- 
ling on the flour through anything like a pepper- 
box cover, 80 as to _ iton evenly. Do noth- 
ing else; drink nothing but water; eat nothing 
until improvement commences, ex some 
bread softened in very weak tea of some kin 
Cures of frightful burnings have been performed 
in this way, as wonderful as they are painless. 
We once saved the life of an infant, which had 
been inadvertently drugged with laudanum, and 
which was fast Ho + me into the sleep which knows 
no waking, by giving it strong coffee, cleared 
with the white of an egg, a teaspooful every five 
minutes, until it to seem drowsy.—Amer- 
ican Medical Journal. 


A MARTYR’S BIBLE. 

The following account of an old Bible, taken 
from the Journal of Commerce, will be read 
with interest by all. Thewritersays: “ Speak- 
ing of old Bibles, there is one now in the city of 
New London, which is remarkable, not only for 
its antiquity, but for its early history. It claims 
to be the identical book that Rev. John Rogers, 
the martyr, owned ; and after the persecution 
Mary, concealed in a bed to keep it from being 
or by the minions of Gardiner and Bon- 
ner. The martyr, who was burned three hun- 
dred and three years “0, gave it to his oldest 
son. The posterit that son removed to 
America in 1635, bringing the martyr’s Bible 
with them. When its owner, James Rogers, 
travelled, he wore it his bosom, and when he 
= night it was his pillow. It was the light 
of his log cabin, and the instructor of his ¢ 
dren. It descended from James, through the 
generations of the same name, to Judith 
who married Thomas Potter, of Hopkinton, 
Rhode Island, and has now been in the 
sion of the Potter family about one hundred 
years. The family claim also the direct Rogers 
descent, through Judith Rogers, wife of Thomas. 
Its present owner now lives at Potter Hill, Rhode 
Island ; but the Bible is, for a time, in the hands 
of Daniel Rogers, Esq., of New London. It 
contains the New Testament, Psalms, and a part 
of the Liturgy of the English Church in the 
reign of Edward VI. It isnot divided into vers- 
es, and its division into chapters differs from ours. 
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A POET’S LOVE. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


A poet’s love—tis like a flower 
That blossoms in the shady bower; 
Of all the jewels to the sight, 

The poet's love is most bright. 


A poets love—'tis like the alr 

Of morning fresh, or fountains fair ; 

It is—it is a star of light, 

To guide one’s footateps day and night. 


A poet’s love can never die— 

All other loves may fade, may fly; 
Tis holier, purer, brighter far 
Than golden-sun, or moon, or star. 


aL.) 
THE JEW: 
—oR,— 
THE OLD HOUSE IN JUDEN STRASSE. 


BY REV. WM. C. HALL. 


Iw one of the most distinguished quarters of 
Frankfort-on-Maine, was the street called Juden 
Strasse, or Jews Street. Althougli in the very 
heart of the city, it was quiet and retired, and 
not much frequented. A people distinguished 
only for great wealth, who rarely make use of 
it, and only hoard it in their coffers without con- 
tributing to the various public charities, or help- 
ing to beautify the city of their residence, will 
rarely attract others towards them; and there- 
fore the Juden Strasse represented but a small 
riumber of the busy residents of Frankfort. . 

Tn one of the houses dwelt a Jew, whose love 
of gain, if indeed such a passion had entered into 
his soul, was under the full domination of his 
honesty and integrity. These were jewels which 
he prized far above the gold and precious stones 
with which his brethren sought to solace them- 
selves for their outward poverty of appearance. 

T will not say that he was not earnestly seek- 
ing for means to provide against the future con- 
tingencies of fortune, and to lay up something 
for the little ones who sat around his board; but 
high above all these was enthroned a pure prin- 
ciple of honor and justice, perfectly incorruptible, 
te the loss of which, wealth and honors could 
not bribe, nor poverty compel him. 

The wife of Ben-Heber Rothschild was a fit 
companion for such a man. Stately as an east- 
ern princess, and beautiful as only her own race 
can’ be, in the wealth and brilliancy of her deep, 


black eyes and raven hair, distinguished for the 
peculiar purple tint that flashes over it in the 
sun’s rays, just as they gleam over the ring-dove’s 
neck, Sara Rothschild was as good as she was 
beautiful. 

Their house was neat and beautifully ordered. 
Although the furniture was all of a simple form, 
yet it was made of a rare, old wood, that would 
now bring its weight in gold. One closet was 
devoted to sets of differently-patterned Dresden 
china—the heir-looms of families who had been 
impoverished, and who were glad to let them 
lie in the Jew’s closet while they lived upon the 
money they brought. Ah, how few @uld re- 
deem them. This closet was often carelessly 
exposed to strangers, and its wealth of beautiful 
cups and plates was the theme of many lips, as 
they were the admiration of the children of Ben- 
Heber. They, indeed, never tired of gazing 
upon the paintings and fine gilding that enriched 
the china. 

Although the outer closet was thus fearlessly 
exposed, few would have imagined that behind 
its seemingly secure back, there was an inner 
one that contained princely inheritances in gold 
and diamonds. This was the trust closet—so 
constructed that the closest inspection would not 
reveal its existence ; and in it were hidden—not 
the treasures that extravagance had pawned, and 
for which the worthy Jew was receiving profits, 
but simply those which had been entrusted to 
his integrity to keep, and for which he would 
never be paid. 

One night, when the family was about to re- 
tire to rest, a faint knock was heard at the door, 
and was answered by the master of the house. 
A gentleman, plain and simple in his dress, and 
carrying nothing, not even a cane, with which to 
defend himself, appeared on the steps. His per- 
son was wholly unknown to the Jew; and it 
seemed that his was equally so to the stranger ; 
for he was particular in asking for him by name. 

He ushered his visitor to the room where his 
wife was still sitting, as he left her, in front of 
the famous closet, which stood with its wide 
glass doors quite open. At first the stranger 
seemed half-disposed to object to the presence of 
the lovely Jewess; but when she turned her 
superb head, and acknowledged his own presence 
by a bow, while her grave and serene counte- 
nance relaxed into a smile, he seemed content 
that she should stay and witness his business 
with her husband. This was soon unfolded. 
The visitor was a German prince, who, from 
some political or personal reason, was forced 
to flee from Frankfort. He had heard of the 
purity and uprightness of the man with whom he 
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had ‘cone to deal, and he wished to place all he 
had in the world under his charge, if he would 
accept the trust. 

“IT wish only,” said the prince, “to retain 
enough for my expenses to a foreignland. Once 
there, it will go bard if a prince cannot find 
something on which to exercise his wits suf- 
ficiently to obtain a living. If nothing offers 
nearer, I shall shape my course to that land to- 
wards the setting sun, where, I am told, the dis- 
tinctions of rank vanish, and where every man 
isas good as his neighbor.” 

The Jew promised, and asked when he would 
bring his treasures, so that he might be able at 
a private meeting to arrange their business. 

“I have them here,” answered the prince, 
drawing from beneath his vest a wide girdle. 
On examination, it was found to press apart with 
a secret spring, and in its recesses, which were 
deeply lined with soft wool, was found a collec- 
tion of the most precious and dazzling stones that 
ever greeted the eyes of the Jew. Diamonds, 
whose lustre was like a star, rubies and sapphires, 
each of which was worth a principality, were in 
tarn admired and commented on, and taken ac- 
count of. It was past midnight when the exam- 
ination ended and the accounts finished. 


“Now,” said the prince, “I would fain see 
where my treasure is to lie; that, in case any- 
thing should happen to you and your wife, I 
might know where to seek it.” 

“That is a precaution of only common pru- 


dence,” answered the Jew. “ You shall yourself 
behold it placed in a place of safety, from which 
it will not be removed until your return, save by 
circumstances which even the sacrifice of my life 
will be demanded.” 

The shutters were closed, to prevent all prying 
eyes. The Jew and his wife removed the china 
from one side of the closet and then carefully 
slipped aside a panel which had been so beauti- 
fully fitted in, that no one, ignorant of the secret 
could have detected it, he lowered the girdle into 
a receptacle beneath the shelf. In a moment all 
was replaced. The prince bowed his thanks, 
shook hands with his new friend and was soon on 
the road, flying from pursuit. 

Months passed away into years, and the Jew 
worked hard and late. The beautiful Sara watch- 
ed the cradle of her children with a mother’s 
tender affection. Her ambition for her sons was 
not that they should become great men, but 
good ; but she hoped they would become a little 
more successful in life than their plodding, labori- 
ous father. : 

Then came the terrible French invasion, and 
those revolutions which convalsed all Germany. 


able to escape with life, while the horrible cry of 
“ Down with the Jews!” prevailed over all other 
sounds, and deafened the ears of the poor He- 
brews themselves. 

In this time of alarm and confusion, Sara 
Rothschild kept a brave woman’s heart within 
her bosom. She did not blench from sorrow, 
but grew more gloriously beautiful and stately 
than ever. A mother and a wife, she lost sight 
of herself'in her heroic love for the dear objects 
of her affection. The house was ransacked and 
pillaged—everything of value was taken by the 
lawless French soldiery who scornfully reviled 
her husband for keeping such a magnificent wo- 
man in so poor acage. The persecution did not 
cease here. Every Jew who showed his head out 
of doors, was required to take off his hat to the 
Christians ; and if he omitted this act of humilia- 
tion, he was stoned and abused. And the proud 
spirit of Sara chafed to see her husband and the 
brave, beautiful boys who dared rebel against 
the multitude, receive insults and threatenings 
from even the children of the Christians. 

Years went by. The prince returned. He 
had seen both troublous and joyous times in the 
far country which he had flown to as a refuge; 
and now, with renewed health and strength, and 
a brave, strong spirit that was determined to take 
life as it came, and bear on without murmuring, 
he settled quietly down near Frankfort. All 
around him were traces of the recent struggle 
with a foreign power; but as the grass springs 
up elastic from the foot that treads it down, so 
does a city or a nation recover itself after the 
oppressor has been trampling within its borders. 

The German prince sometimes thought of the 
treasure he had committed to the Jew; but he 
knew what his class was reported to have suffered, 
and felt that in those times of extremity, human 
integrity must fall before the absolute necessity 
that surrounded the unhappy Jews. He com- 
forted himself that, at least, the high-bred and 
stately Jewess and her husband might have been 
most essentially benefited by the deposit he had 
left with them; and thus the matter rested. 

One morning, while the prince was at break- 
fast, he was told that a person wished to see him 
on business. He desired his presence in the 
breakfast room, and on his entrance, was sur- 
prised and gratified by the sight of his old friend. 

“T came,” said he, “td speak about the pro- 
perty left with me.” 

“ Don’t mind it at all, my friend,” interrupted 
the prince ; “ but come and take breakfast with 
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me. Nay,I insist—and pray do not mention 
the affair. I rejoice that it was there to do you 
service in a time when you must have needed it 
so much. Sit down, and in this admirable coffee, 
we will drink away its remembrance altogether.” 

The Jew took the proffered chair. 

“ Believe me, prince, your treasure is all safe, 
justas I told you. The closet was searched 
again and again, and every seam examined 
without success. The fine old china and indeed 
all our possessions were sacrificed to the plun- 
dering rapacity of the enemy ; but, thanks to the 


mame of Israel’s God, we were enabled to keep 
» sacred the trust you reposed in us. Your pro- 


perty only awaits your order, to be restored to you 
as you gave it.’ 

The prince was astonished. “I had scarcely 
believed in such virtue, my friend. You have 
taught me that a man’s integrity may be incor- 
ruptible ; and henceforth I shall have increased 
faith in the dignity and purity of human nature.” 

A few days after this, the prince called at the 

‘house in Juden Strasse, and received his girdle 
with not a stone missing. In that very house, 
the children of Ben-Heber were educated in the 
principles of honor and justice. Everywhere the 
integrity of their father was sounded abroad by 
the prince, who deemed that his thanks and 
presents alone were not sufficient. The world 
heard the tale; and the humble Jew received 
not only the trust, but the companionship of 
princes and nobles. In all parts of the com- 
mercial world, men heard the name with vener- 
ation ; and at this day, his family are scattered 
about in the grandest cities of Europe, the 
monarchs of finance—the arbiters of the money 
market, the successful, because honorable, con- 
trollers of the wealth of nations. 


But though frequently urged to make her home 


* im one of the princely palaces in which they 


dwelt, Sara Rothschild passed her peaceful old 
age in the quaint old house in the Juden Strasse. 
When her sons, who were princes in their own 
right, and nobles by their country’s gift of no- 
bility—given, too, to merit alone—when they 
visited her, she received them in the same room 
in which they had received their lessons of truth 
and honor; and while they bowed their heads 
to receive her blessing, the stately woman rose up 
with a grace and dignity that would seem to be- 
long only to a queen, and, laying her hands upon 
their heads, would bless them in the name of 
Israel’s God. 

“ May their tribe inérease!” is the heartfelt 
thought of all who know their worth and integ- 
rity. Such is a true sketch of the great house of 


Rothschild, 


GENERAL WASHINGTON’S TENT. 


Some thirty , the New Yorkers were 
preparing to Boek 4th of July, and by a 
voluntary courtesy one of his descendants sent 
the general’s tent that he had used during the 
Revolutionary war, to New York, to assist in the 
celebration, The general’s body servant brought 
it, and bore a letter to the New York committee, 
asking that some attention should be paid to him, 
which was done. He was a quadroon, but a fine, 
ignified and noble-looking old man. 
he tent was pitched in the park, where the 
writer of this saw it. Shortly afterwards he went 
up the Hudson River on a steamboat, and this 
servant was on board, and told him some of the 
habits of General Washington during the war. 
He had a fixed hour for rising in the morni 
and going to that part of his tent where his break- 
fast was to be prepared for him, he would enter 
this place and take a chair, and seat himself | 
the breakfast-table in his morning-gown, and wi 
the Holy Bible before him, and read until break- 
fast-time, and when his man would say to him— 
“general, your breakfast is ready,” the general 
would draw out of the book a silk ribbon that was 
bound with the book, and place it between the 
last p which he had been reading. The ser- 
vant then brought his boots, which he would 
immediately draw on, throw off his morning- 
wn and put on his military coat, and mount 
is horse, which was ready at the door. Then 
would commence the labors of the day. This is 
a true account of the camp life of General Wash- 
ington during the Revolution.—Jersey City Cour. 


CHINESE CONTEMPT FOR DEATH. 
Mr. B—— related an anecdote to show the 
contempt of the Chinese for death. When he 


was in China, three robbers had been arres 


and were putinto a cell in the guard-house; an 
in the morning the keeper came to say that 
had all three hanged themselves, and wished him 
to come and see them. He went, and found the 
cells occupying the sides of a large room, and 
opening into a corridor, where a policeman walk- 
up and down all night. The only thing in 
the cell was a pail, and they were constantly 
visited by the policeman, who looked in at the 
door. The window was a small round hole, 
seven or eight feet from the ground, with an iron 
bar across it. They had turned the pail over, 
and tied a noose around the bar. One then got 
, and hanged himself; the others then took 
him down, and laid him upon the floor. The 
second did the same; and the third, after taking 
him down, got up and put his head in the — 
merely slipping his feet off the pail, and di 
without a single movement, for 


is legs were 
hanging on each side of the pail, which was not 
kicked over. When Mr. B—— went in, he saw 
there the three fellows, who had written some 
verses on the wall, to the effect that, having been 
captured, the Flowery Society would not receive 


them again, and so they had resolved to die. 
This they had done so noiselessly, that neither 
the prisoners in the next cell nor the keepers had 
heard any movement.—Boston Post. 


Your noblest natures are most credul 
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OUR COUNTRY TO-DAY. 


BY LIBUTENANT J. D. BALL, U. S. A. 


Peace in our borders—peace by valor won! 
Steady and smooth the stream of life glides on ; 
Life, busy life ite varied channels fills, 
Pouring its mingled tides of woes and ills. 
Westward, with axe in hand, the pioneer 
Pushes his fortunes to the far frontier ; 

State after State in eager haste is set 

Within our country’s starry coronet ; 

And the old world beholds with mute amaze 
The newest wonder of a marvellous age. 

Ships without wings upon their passage speed : 
Thunders o’er hill and dale the iron steed, 
Mocking the fleetness of the arrowy wind; 
And lightning powers, the messenger of mind, 
With stern utility refinement blends, 

And graceful art her soft enchantment lends; 
Belshazzar shudders at the flery scroll, 

And the Greek maiden melts the gazer’s soul! 
The lips of Poesy are touched with fire, 

And Architecture rears the sculptured spire ; 
All that man’s heart can compass or demand, 
In gathered glory lights our favored land. 

Nor yet, as years accumulating roll, 

Flags the high purpose that sustains the whole; 
Still lives the valor, “‘ eager for the fray,” 
That blazed at Mexico and Monterey— 

Ready to re-enact the deeds of yore, 
Should foes again assail our guarded shore. 

In hall and camp, in learning and in art, 
Still shall our country well perform her part: 
Still shal) her power for glorious deeds increase, 


In war resistiess, and supreme in peace, 
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THE POOR NIECE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Ix a close, mean chamber, up two pairs of 
back stairs, in a small country town about forty 
miles from Boston, a young woman was sitting 
by the only window sewing. There was a stove 
in the room, but the air was little warmed by it, 
the fire having evidently been suffered to go out 
from it after the breakfast was over. 


She was embroidering a beautiful cashmere 
cloak—an infant’s cloak of most elaborate de- 
vice. Her chintz dress, coarse and dark, was 
very clean, and she had on a white apron and 
white linen sleeves to protect the embroidery 
from contact with anything colored. There was 
a half cheerful smile on her face. I say half 
cheerful, because the other half of the smile 
might have been thought bitter or sarcastic. Ev- 
idently she was not quite at ease, and the scanty 
appointments of her apartment would seem to 
intimate that poverty might have tried her some- 
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THE POOR NIECE. 


what too severely. An open letter, apparently 
just received, was lying on the window-sill. It 
bore the post-mark of Boston, and was dated the 
day previous. She took it up and read it again. 
Her voice in reading was as bitter as her smile. 
It was an invitation, couched in no very cordial 
terms, from a sister of her deceased mother, to 
spend a few weeks with her, and more than a 
half-intimation that, as the time was one of busy 
preparation for winter clothes, she would be ex- 
pected to assist in making them, as an equivalent 
for the great courtesy extended to her. 

Margaret Ashley’s mother was the sister of a 
rich widow in Boston, who had never noticed 
her since her marriage. The one had been the 
wife of a poor clergyman, who had died almost 
in his pulpit, worn out with toiling for a scanty 
living—the other had married a rich man, who 
had long ago forgotten the mean and sordid ways 


her father’s tuition, Margaret had become a fine 
scholar. He had intended her fora teacher, but 
the long illness of both her parents had so ex- 
hausted her strength, that she was unable to at- 
tempt it, even if she had had opportunity to do 
so; and so her really fine talents and her strong- 
ly intellectual character were merged in the 
effort to support herself by needlework. 

One only resource she availed herself of. This 
was an old, but finely-toned piano, which her 


father had bought for almost nothing at a sale 
of household goods. When Margaret was 
quite young, she had taken lessons in music, and 
her quick ear and aptitude at learning had sup- 
plied the place of more careful practice. When 
she sold from their furniture all that could be 
spared, during the heavy time of sickness, no 
one would make even an offer for the vld-fash- 
ioned instrument, and so it remained, almost the 
only thing of any valuein herroom. But when 
the day was ended for work, instead of sitting 
down to brood over her troubles, she had played 
through the twilight hours, until she had really 
acquired a fine touch—and her voice, always 
sweet and pleasant, had attained a firmness and 
volume which in a city might have ensured her 
compensation. But who would seek out the 
poor, friendless girl? And what could she do 

in a small country town that would be at all re- 
munerative, save to sew from morn till night at 

almost starving prices? She had often heard of 
her Aunt Morrison and her great wealth, but she 

had never seen her. And as she looked around. 
the poor room and upon her thin, wasted hands, 

she resolved to go. Perhaps something might. 
“turn up ” which would make this eternal toil. 


unnecessary ,or at least better paid. She would try. 


in which his wealth was accumulated. Under ¢ 
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She wrote to accept the aunt’s invitation, but it 
_ was a cold, brief note, surpassing in coldness and 
brevity the invitation itself; and she appointed 
the following week for her visit, without naming 
any particular day. On the succeeding Thurs- 
day, after finishing the little cloak, and receiving 
the hardly-wrung pittance for which she had 
wrought it with such elegance of design and ex- 
ecution, she packed her small trunk, and with 
her plain, gray woolen dress, checked shawl, 
straw bonnet and cotton gloves—all perfectly 
neat and whole, and harmonizing in the soft, 
neutral tints of each garment, she set out to 
make her first acquaintance with the great city. 
The ride was a cold one. The wind blew clouds 
of dust into the stagecoach by which she trav- 
elled, and her hair and complexion soon showed 
its effects. She arrived just before dark on that 
wintry afternoon, stunned with the noise of the 
streets, and glad when the driver turned his 
‘horses into the more quiet region of Mount Ver- 
non Street, and into a shorter one where rose 
the imposing mansion of Mrs. Morrison. 

Unfortunately for the lady’s pride, she had 
that day received company to dinner. Many of 
the guests came in carriages that blocked up the 
way, and only by skilful manceuvering, could 
the country stage be brought up to the door. 
The windows were lined with faces, but fortunate- 
ly Margaret did not see them. She was occupied 
in gathering up her box and carpet-bag, and 
finding her purse to pay the driver. It was well 
that she did not see them, for the sneering smiles 
that gathered on many of the faces, would have 
sent a pang to her heart, and driven her back in- 
to the stagecoach to brave a cold ride home. 

There was a contrast between her dusty gray 
garments, thick boots and umbrella, and the 
splendid silk dress, rich laces and jewels, the 
dainty rigolette and superb cashmere shawl 
thrown carelessly upon the pretty little figure 
that was just being taken out of a carriage and 
delicately carried into the house, without touch- 
ing the French kid slipper to the ground. The 
driver took off the shabby little trunk, that looked 
so much shabbier for all these gauds about it, 
and elbowed his way through the crowd of coach- 
men in white gloves, as he carried it up the steps 
and set it exactly in the middle of the hall. 

No welcome awaited poor Margaret ; but Mrs. 
Morrison, who stood horrified at the window, 
dimly suspecting who was her visitor, whispered 
to @ servant to take her and her trunk away as 
speedily as possible. Up—up—more flights than 
Margaret travelled at home, and into a little, 
dark-looking bed-room, the man escorted her, 
not stopping an instant to see if she wanted 
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anything. There was a low bed, a chair, and a 
table that answered two purposes, for it held the 
cracked bowl and ewer that was guiltless of 
water as the drawer was of towels. She could 
not even part with the dust. She was tired, and 
had eaten nothing since morning. There was 
no lamp in the room, and daylight was fast dis- 
appearing. She sat down and shivered with the 
cold, wishing herself back at the old piano. She 
heard the clatter of dishes, and fancied they 
were at supper below. She did not dream that 
the meal could be dinner. 

“ Why need I care ?” she asked herself. “They 
sent for me as they sent for others. Why should 
I not go to their table then? Surely they don’t 
expect me to live without food while I am here. 
Take courage, Margaret! Mrs. Morrison is 
only your aunt, after all.” 

And she shook out the dust and wrinkles from 
her dress as well as she could, and descended the 
stairs where the blaze, of lights almost blinded 
her. On she went without impediment, for com- 
pany and servants were now in the great dining- 
room. Thither she followed the sound of voices, 
and entered just as the soup was being served. 
At the head of the table was a woman whom 
she supposed must be her aunt, or she would 
not be in that place—although she marvelled 
that the large, haughty-looking person, with such 
a red face and such a profusion of flowers in her 
head-dress, could be sister to her pale, gentle- 
looking mother. No one noticed Margaret, the 
company probably supposing her a servant, and 
Mrs. Morrison and her daughter evidently not 
designing to recognize her. The thought roused 
up her independent feelings, and she walked 
straight up to the hostess, whose red face grew 
redder at her approach. 

“T have come, Aunt Morrison,” said Marga- 
ret, very quietly, yet loud enough for all to hear. 
“TI presume you got my letter accepting your 
invitation ?” 

There was a seat occupied by a gentleman 
next to Mrs. Morrison, and close to that was an 
empty one. The gentleman, who had heard her 
words distinctly, half rose, and putting out his 
hand, led her to the vacant seat. A glance at 
an opposite mirror showed her that she was pale 
and tired-looking, and she half-regretted that she 
had come down. Her neighbor was so exquisite- 
ly dressed, that she felt there must be a terrible 
contrast to him in her own appearance. 

Margaret was hungry, and the gentleman 
loaded her plate unmindful of Mrs. Morrison’s 
severe looks. As yet, she had not even answered 
her niece, nor looked at her. The whole party 
seemed to feel that something was wrong, and 
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her agreeable neighbor. He had been in her 
native town and had known her father. That 
‘brought her acquainted with him at once, and 
forgetting that she was intruding upon a com- 
pany so grand and imposing, she talked on rapid- 
ly and well, showing by her chosen words and 
correct pronunciation that she was as refined in 
speech as any there. But she took occasion at 
the first opportunity to make her exit, and taking 
@ lamp from the hall table, she again mounted 
the stairs. 

This time she succeeded in finding some water, 
which she carried to her room. With its assist- 
ance, and the help also of another gray dress, 
which was less tumbled, and a fresh collar and 
sleeves, besides an extra nice arrangement of her 
fine hair, she found herself more presentable— 
and to get away from the cold, she again descend- 
ed to the drawitig-room. Preparations seemed 
to be making for dancing, and yet no one seemed 
willing to play. : 

“Do pray help me, Mr. Hallowell,” said Mrs. 
Morrison, “to help me find somebody that will 
play for one walt, at least.” And the gentle 
man thus addressed~her niece’s dinner-partner— 
turned immediatély to Margaret herself, who 
stood near the deor, and entreated her not to 
force him to make the circuit of the room to find 
a musician. Probably he did not expect a little, 
plainly-dressed country girl like her to be able to 
comply, but he seemed as much pleased as as- 
tonished, when she accepted his arm to be led to 
the instrament. Mrs. Morrison was thunder- 
struck. 

“ Your niece, I believe,” called a lady from a 
group near her. 

Mrs. Morrison bowed stiffly. “Yes. She 
knows little perhaps of music, but she may an- 
swer. Poor thing! she is so odd—wont dress at 
all.” 

“T like that,” said a very pleasantiooking 
man beside her. “Just that style pleases me, 
I wish all the ladies would adopt it.” 

“Mama, I wish you would see that I have a 
gray cashmere made up to-morrow.” And ma- 
ma consented, for the admirer of subdued tints 
was rich, and a desirable match for her Matilda. 

But hark! The waltz strikes up. Margaret 
played with ease and spirit, and Mr. Hallowell 
stood leaning over her as if enchanted. Her 
small hands glance rapidly over the keys, keep- 
ing perfect time, although she had never before 
played for dancers. Another waltz, and still an- 
other. Young ladies drew near the piano, be- 
cause Mr. Hallowell was there. And one of 
these he imprisoned, beseeching her te take Mar- 
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there was little said except between Margaret and 


garet’s place while she danced with him once. 
She was a good-natured girl, and complied at 
once. And soon the gray dress was mingling its 
folds with white lace and satin in the dance. 

“ Well,” said Hallowell to himself, when near- 
ly exhausted, as he led Margaret cool and com- 
posed to her seat— well, she talks, plays and 


dances admirably—three things that Georgiana 


Morrison cannot do. Mrs. Morrison need not 
look so much ashamed of her. Perhaps she will 
yet have to withdraw her daughter from the 
field, and leave it to the niece.” 

And Hallowell smiled at his own conceit, and 
brought a glass of water to his partner, to whom 
Mrs. Morrison now deigned to speak. After the 
company was broken up, she could not help tell- 
ing her that she would rather not have seen her 
to-night—that she had better have waited until 
she could receive her alone. 

* But I was very cold and hungry, Aunt Mor- 
rison, and did not expect you would have any 
company that was too grand for your own re- 
lations to mingle in.” 

Her aunt colored. She saw that Margaret 
Ashley was a match for her—cunning as she 
thought herself. 


A week had passed. Margaret had gained 
the absolute love and confidence of Kate Morri- 
son, but Georgiana kept aloof. She had shone 
herself from day to day, a proficient in all the 
elegant accomplishments which so beautify a 
woman's life; and no less so in the more solid 
and useful branches of knowledge: 

“Two or three weeks,” Mrs. Morrison had 
named as her stay, and Margaret determined to 
stay to the utmost verge of the invitation. ' 

Ah, in those few weeks she found it harder and 
harder to think of going away! Forfar above 
Mrs. Morrison’s neglect, or Georgiana’s haughti- 
ness, rose the respect, the delicate attentions, the 
fove, as she truly believed, of George Hallowell. 
The time was out, and she was to go in the 
morning. She had walked out for the last time, 
and returning just at twilight, Mr. Hallowell had 
joined her. She told him that she was going, 
and that she was glad to see him this once. 

“ Going, Miss Ashley—Margaret—forgive me 
for calling you so. But I am indeed unprepared 
for this. You must not go.” 

“Indeed I must, Mr. Hallowell! I have idled 
away time enough, and must go back to my 
work. It will be sweeter than ever, after 
the bread of dependence for the last month.” 

“ Of dependence ?”’ 

“Certainly. Am I not indebted to my aunt 


for the first meal I have eaten since my parents’ 


death, that my-swn hands have not earned *” 

“ And do you-gan you think that she grudges 
it to you ?” 

“No—but Ido. I gradge the independence I 
have sacrificed, the serenity I have lost—for I 
will not conceal from you who have seen it all, 
that my feelings have been wounded by her in- 
difference to her sister’s child. When I get back 
to my attic, I shall feel so no longer.” 

“Margaret, you shall not go back until you 
answer me one question. Will you give me a 
right to take this independence out of your 
hands 

She looked up inguiringly, but did not answer. 


- Only that morning, Georgiana had blushed and 


looked consciously when Hallowell had ridden 
up tothe door—and had snatched a rose and seme 
buds which he had given the servant for Miss 
Ashley. The servant had remonstrated. “He 
said for Miss Ashley, ma’am, indeed he did!” 

“ Nonsense ! they are for me.” And Marga- 
ret heard it all, and knew that Georgiana would 
not resign them without a hard struggle. 

“ What are youthinking of? You do not an- 
swer my question. Speak, Margaret—may I 
hope 

“ Mr. Hallowell, I ama poor working girl, and 
as such, I must not mate with a rich man like 
yourself. My cousin were fitter for such a sta- 
tion. I shall go back tomy lonely home, feeling 
that, at least, I have not interfered with her 
rights.” 

“ What can you mean? She has no claim on 
me whatever. I know of no woman who has, 
except yourself. Pray, do not pain me by say- 
ing this. Say, rather, that you will think of 
what I have said to you, and that you will stay 
yet some weeks longer.” 

No, that was impossible. She had made all 
her arrangements, and had taken leave of the 
family—for they had all gone to the opera, and 
she would not see them again, as she would go 
early. Why was not he at the opera too? 
Georgiana had said he was going. She rang the 
bell at Mrs. Morrison’s door at that moment, 
and when she turned to bid him good-by he had 
followed her in, and both proceeded to the draw- 
ing-room, which they expected to find empty. 
But Mrs. Morrison and her daughters were still 
waiting for company—both hoping too that 
Hallowell would come. They looked surprised 
to see him return with Margaret, but concluded 
they had met at the door. 

“You are imprudent to stay out thus alone,” 
said Mrs. Morrison. 

“ Miss Ashley was not alone,” said Hallowell. 
*T was with her, guarding her as I wish to do 
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through life—as I shall do if she will permit it.” 

Mrs. Morrison looked horrified, and Georgiana 
had to sit down very suddenly. 

“ Miss Ashley has played her cards well,” 
said the latter. “I did not dream of such diplo- 
macy in country girl.” 

“ Miss Morrison,” said Mr. Hallowell, ina 
voice that sounded cold and severe, “I am sur- 
prised that you, of all women, should make that 
remark.” 


Georgiana did not understand whether he 
thought she was too generous to make it, or that 
she was too artful herself to charge artfulness 
upon another, and she looked puzzled and con- 
fused. But the gentlemen who were to accom- 
pany them came, and she was reluctantly obliged 
to leave them together. 

One week from that time, Margaret sat in her 
own little attic room, but not alone. George 
Hallowell sat beside her, and his eyes were 
charmed by the exquisite neatness of the little 
humble apartment. Margaret’s look of happi- 
ness told what answer she had been giving to 
his renewed urging. And before many weeks 
had gone by, she was dwelling in a home in 
which every beautiful object that taste could sug- 
gest or affection supply was gaghered to make 
a pleasant abode for the poor sewing girl. 

Mrs. Morrison and Georgiana are invited to it 
sometimes, but very formally. Kate is ever 
welcome. 


THE PIG AND THE VENTRILOQUIST. 
Another time, at Macon fair, he saw a —T 
woman driving a pig before her, which cou 
hardly move, so laden was it with fat ‘“ What's 
the ape your pig, my good woman?” “A 
hun -looki 


it.” “Stay,” Comte said, approaching the ani- 
mal; “Iam sure your pig is more reasonable 
than you. Tell me, on your conscience, my fine 
fellow, are you worth one hundred francs?” 
“You are a long way out,” the pig replied, in a 
hoarse and hollow voice; “I’m not worth one 
hundred pence. I am measled, and my mistress 


is trying to take you in.” The that had 
assembled around the woman and fell back 
in terror, fancying them both tched, while 


Comte returned to his hotel, where the story was 
er him with sundry additions, hoy he learned 

at some courageous persons up to 
the woman, begged her to be exerci and thus 
drive th unclean spirit out of the pig.—Memoirs 
of Rober Houdin, by Lascelles W: , 
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nf wish to buy ; ut it is a great deal too much. 
— I can offer you ten crowns.” “I want one hun- 
— dred francs, no more and no less; take it or leave 
| 
INTERCOURSE. 
iy The friends thou hast, and their adop tried, 
7 4 Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 
SHAKsPEARE. 
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GOING TO MILE. 


Karly this morn when the sun came up— 
Drying the dew on the daisies white: 
'L, with my milk,pail swung.on my arm, 

Went to milk in the golden light. 


appy and sleek the fat cows steod, 
Chewing their cuds with a patient grace; 

That one was mine which came to the bars, 
With a snew-white star in her silken face. 


Beautiful pictures were those I saw, 
As I tripped away to the pasture green— 
Pictures all glowing with light and shade, 
And loveliest settings of emerald sheen. 


‘The mist which hung on the mountain's brow, 
Like a bridal veil’s rich folds of snow, 

Grew thin—then parted in shining waves, 
Melting to clouds in the sun-bright glow. 


Down in the meadew across the road, 
The grass was tall and the clover gay ; 
But the merry haymakers were coming soon, 
To hurry the grass and the bloom away. 


ut on the upland the broad-leaved corn 
Rustled and shone in the morning sun; _ 

You could count the hills and furrows between, 
For the second ploughing had just been done. 


Bright was the morning—my glad heart sang 
Gay as a bird from its cage let free ; 

But the white cottage embowered in shade 
Is the dearest home in the world to me. 


THE WHITE TEA ROSE. 
SY COUSIN EMMA. 


Tere had been a long day of summer rain. 
It began early in the morning, before the most of 
people were up, with a delicate tinkle against 
the windows that faced south, accompanied by 
warm gusts of wind of that mournful, sighing 
kind that is sure to send you heart and soul back 
among all the shadows that ever fell over your 
life. Yes, it had rained all day, and a June day 
too ; but just before six o’clock, there appeared 
close to the horizon a broad belt of clear sky, 
growing momently wider, antil the sun sailed 
dazzlingly into it. Then the clouds grew softer 
and thinner, and glimpses of blue might be caught 
beyond them ; presently they gathered them- 
selves up into huge scroils, and swept away to 
the east, leaving behind a theaven of glorious 
azure. 

As the first sunbeam stole in through the un- 
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curtained windews of Seth Kent’s garret cham- 
ber, and flung itself lovingly, first upon his hand, 
and then upon the manuscript over which he had 
bent ever since noon, he started from his chair 
with a smile, and made just two steps across the 
floor to the window, where he stood, rejoicing 
over the rapidly clearing sky. 

It was a brave, noble face, glowing with hope 
and enthusiasm, and yet, looking upon his shabby 
garments, worn almost threadbare, and at the 
ancarpeted, uncurtained, ill-furnished apartment, 
one would have been sorely puzzled to determine 
the source of his hopefulness, or the spring of 
his enthusiasm. But in spite of his bright smile, 
as he stood gazing out upon the sky, there was a 
look of exhaustion around the mobile mouth 
and large eyes, and while one hand rested firmly 
on the window sill, the other moved tremulously 
over and amidst the heavy waves of brown hair 
that shaded his forehead. It was quite evident 
that he was weary after his day’s work, and quite 
as evident that the hour of rest was not yet come, 
for after a few minutes’ watching, he turned reso- 
lutely back to his imk-stained table, and unfin- 
ished manuscript. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining garret, a young, 
fair-haired girl, sitting near the window, with her 
lap full of fine sewing work, scarcely snatched 
& moment to glance out upon the clearing sky. 
Rain or shine, it mattered little to Florence 
Airley, as she sat and stitched the weary, drag- 
ging hours away. True, as her eyes for an in- 
stant looked into the blue heavens, they bright- 
ened and grew soft, and something like a smile 
flitted over her lips, but it faded soon, and left 
the habitual expression of anxiety and care, very 
painful to behold in ome so young and fair. In 
a small closet, and screened from her sight by the 
unpainted door, which was left open only wide 
enough to admit a single, straggling ray of light, 
an old man crouched upon the floor, in front of 
an iren safe, cer whose contents he muttered 
and muttered, with childish eagerness. Some- 
times, when the yellow papers he held rustled in 
his trembling fingers, he would turn his head 
anxiously towards the crack, and peer out at 
Florence to see if her ear had caught the sound, 
and finding her still at work, he would return to 
his papers, with a knowing nod, and sly smile, 
more eloquent than werds. 

Busied with ‘her own thoughts, which to judge 
from the expression of her countenance were not 
of @ very merry character, Florence did not 
move antil her work was completed. The slight 
noise she made in rising, and folding the gar- 
ment, startled the old man, and he called out to 
her almost breathlessly : 
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“Don’t come near the closet, Florry, there’s 
nothing here you want; not a thing.” 
’ Heavy leathern bags, huge morocco pocket- 
books, a package of yellow papers, and a roll of 
yellower parchment, he shuffled hurriedly, but 
with care, into the safe, which he double locked ; 
then rising, he tottered out into the room, locking 
the closet door, and dropping the key into his 


“T have been looking over some old letters, 
Florry,” he said, and it was strange how he could 
meet her calm, truthful eyes, with such a lie on 
his lips. ‘I keep them in there, you know, and 
ence in a while I like to take them out to read— 
that’s all there is in the closet. Florry, you 
don’t suppose there’s anything more, do you, 
now?” he asked, eagerly scanning her quiet 
features. 

“Tnever looked in there, grandpa,” replied 
Florence, with a heavy sigh. “You have'often 
told me you had nothing in it but old letters.” 

“ That’s a good girl, Florry, you must believe 
what grandpa says.” And Artemas Jones sat 
down on the chair she had just vacated, with an 
expression of relief on his thin, miserly 
countenance. 

“Tam going to carry home my work,” said 
Florence, tying on her bonnet, which, though 
coarse and simple in the extreme, served to make 
still sweeter and fairer her beautiful face. 

“ How much shall you get for it? Can’t you 
make him give you a cent or two more? Tell 
him, Florry, how dreadful poor we are,” cried 
her grandfather, in a whining voice. 

“Tt will do no good. I have asked him re- 
peatedly, and he always says there are cnough 
girls willing and glad todo the same work on the 


* game terms,” returned Florence, with her hand 


upon the door-latch. 

“ Stop a minute,” called the old man, “don’t 
buy so much bread, Florry, we must try and get 
along with less. Half a loaf ought to last us 
two a whole day. I’m sure I aint much of an 
eater; but young folks like you, that never know 
what it is to want, are the ones to be lavish!” 

Too much accustomed to remarks of this 
kind, Florence made no reply ; but smiling, half 
in bitterness, half in sorrow, hastened on her 
way. It was well for her wasting frame, that 
she had quite along walk to take; there was 
strength and peace in the pure summer air that 
fell gently on her white forehead, and raised the 
curls from her cheek and neck, and by the time 
she reached the dgor that led to her humble 
home, she felt, although weary, fresh courage to 
bear her daily burden. 

She passed slowly up the stairs, climbing to 
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her chamber in the roof, so intent upon her own 
thoughts that she took no notice of a step that 
came bounding up behind her, two stairs at 
once, until the cheerful voice of Seth Kent ut- 
tered close behind her a “good evening, Miss 
Airley.” She turned quickly, and her eyes 
rested first on his fine, open face, and then on an 
earthen flower pot which he carried carefully in 
his hand. 

“©, what a beantifal rose!’ she cried, her 
pale face brightening, as he held it closer for her 
to catch its fragrance. 

“<I am glad you think so,” said Seth, his fine 
countenance expressing the pleasure he felt. “I 
want you to let it stand on the window sill, close 
by your chair, where the sun will shine upon it.” 

“T must not take it from you, you need its 
fragrance and beauty quite as much as I do,” 
said Florence, blushing. 

“I would let it die for want of water, in a 

week, which you will not; and besides, I shall 
like to know that you have something to remind 
you of your neighbor, I am so selfish!” And 
the young man looked earnestly into the fair face 
on which the color deepened at every word he 
spoke. 
By this time they had reached the top of the 
house, and stood at Florence’s door. She held 
out her hand to receive the gift, and he was so 
sure there were tears in her eyes, that he said, 
more gravely than he had yet spoken : 

“If you are in any trouble, Miss Florence, if 
you need a friend, I hope you will trust in me; 
we are alike poor, and our poverty must be a 
bond of sympathy between us. Say that you 
will trust me, Florence !” 

The girl looked up in his honest, handsome 
face ; she could not speak a word, but she bowed 
her head, and a tear, bright and warm, fell upon 
his hand. She opened her door, went in and 
shut it after her, while Seth Kent, in his low 
garret, lit his solitary lamp, and with his pen in 
his hand, seated himself resolutely at the table. 
But it was far, far easier to dream than to write. 
A pair of soft blue eyes, a quivering lip, a clus- 
ter of brown curls drooping from beneath a 
coarse straw bonnet, a smile of delight, and a 
delicate, sweet-toned voice, would come, each in 
turn between him and the fair white sheet, inter- 
fering seriously with his work. Vexed, and out 
of patience with himself the young man threw 
down his pen, and went to his window. The air 
had not yet lost its delicious, dewy fragrance—it 
was an evening of soft, summer twilight. 

Seth was more than half inclined to murmur 
at the necessity that kept him from the open 
fields, and fastened him to his close, uninviting 
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garret. Poverty, poverty, he said bitterly, and 
then, suddenly his face brightened, and a tender 
smile came in place of the frown, for, on the 
adjoining building, his quick eye caught the re- 
flection of the rose bush, which Florence had 
placed in-the window. A moment after another 
shadow fell—the girl’s slight figure. It came 
close up to the flower, and knelt down beside it ; 
he could have vowed that her lips touched the 
buds and blossoms—he saw her delicate fingers 
caress them—and in the stillness of the evening 
he was sure he heard a sigh, so deep it was far 
more a sob. 

“Dear child!” he said to himself. “If I 
could only give her the beautiful home she ought 
to have!” And then, as if inspired with fresh 
hope, he went resolutely back to his seat, and in 
a few minutes his pen was moving rapidly over 
the paper. 

It is not too much to say that Florence Airley 
found great comfort in her rosebush, and consid- 
erable strength in the thought that the giver was 
her friend. It was pleasant to sit at her work 
now, 80 close to the window that by just raising 
her hand it would touch the bright green leaves 
and delicate cream-colored blossoms of her pet. 
Every breath of air that stirred it, sent a deli- 
cious fragrance into the room, and even into the 
mouldy, musty closet, where hour after hour, 
and day after day, Artemas Jones crouched and 
muttered over his papers and parchments. 

Two months slipped by, and the weeks seemed 
shorter to Florence, since she had her rosebush 
for company. Little she realized how many 
bright pictures her fancy wove, as she stole now 
- and then a moment from her sewing, to watch 
an opening bud, or pick off a shrivelling leaf; 
but true it was they served to brighten her eyes, 
and paint rosy flushes on her cheek, and give to 
her careworn, sorrowful face the roundness and 
fairness which was rightfully its due. 

It chanced now that she and the young student 
frequently met on the stairs, and although their 
exchange of words was rarely more than a 
friendly greeting, yet the low tones in which they 
were uttered, his earnest glances, and the sudden 
crimson that dyed her fair cheek, betrayed the 
secret which each was anxious to conceal. So 
the days passed with even flow, until one sultry 
August afternoon. 

Florence Airley, in her accustomed seat, with 
her needle in her fingers, hurrying as fast as 
possible under heat so intense, to finish her work 
before night, and her old grandfather in the 
closet at his safe, they two were alone together. 
There was silence in the room, broken only by 


the hum of the flies that swarmed on the window- 
panes, and the tiny click of the busy needle as it 
went in and out, in and out, on the thick cloth. . 
Everything seemed as usual, but in the midst of “ 
the close garret there stood an unseen intruder. 
Noiselessly he crossed the threshold, even 
through the carefully locked door ; stealthily he — 
stole through the tiny crevice that admitted a 
single ray of sunlight to the miser’s closet, and 
laying his cold hand upon the shrinking shoulder 
of Artemas Jones, he bade him leave his iron 
safe, his leathern bags and yellow parchments, 
and follow him into a silent and unknown 
country. 

Florence saw not the spectre, bat the faint, de- 
spairing cry of her poor old grandfather smote 
upon her ear: 

“Florence, Florence!” And dropping her 
work, she sprang up, threw wide open the door 
of the mysterious closet, and raised the old man’s 
head from the floor. 

“Tam sick,” he gasped, with purple lips, and 
struggling vainly to recover himself. “ Shut 
and lock that iron door, Florry, and give me the 
key. There’s nothing in it you want, nothing 
but some old letters that I like to look over once 
in a while, Florry dear,” said the old man, in a 
whining, wheedling voice. “I can’t breathe—I 
—I—” His face grew livid, and as the power of 
speech left him, he made frantic gestures at the 
safe, which Florence hastened with tremulous 
fingers to lock. When she had done this, she 
unfastened the outer door of the garret, and 
stepping across the entry, rapped nervously at 
Seth Kent’s door. 

“ Will you please come and see grandpa ?” she 
said, hurriedly, as he answered her summons. 
alone !” 

Her white, frightened face and tremulous 

voice went straight to Seth’s heart. He took her 
hand, and held it a moment in his; the cool, 
firm grasp calmed her agitation, and she suffered 
him to lead her back to her grandfather. But it 
was too late for earthly aid now. The spirit of 
the old man had gone—gone whither? Florence 
shuddered as her eyes fell upon the heavy keys 
which he held clutched in his wrinkled hands, 
and hugged close to his pulseless heart, evidently 
his last thought. 

“It is dreadful, dreadful !” she sobbed, and her 
companion could not forbear echoing her words. 
They closed the old man’s eyes with gentle care, 
and Florence wept over him, for he was her own 
grandfather, the only one living who had loved 
her mother. 

Seth Kent proved himself the friend he had 
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promised to be during the three days that fol- 
lowed this sudden death. He took from Florence 
all care and responsibility in regard to the funeral, 
and when it was over, undertook with her the 


” examination of the contents of the safe. Won- 


derfal secrets it had to reveal. The poor man, 
the almost beggar, Artemas Jones, had left, 
hoarded away where no eye save his own could 
see, a princely fortune, and now that he was 
gone, Florence was an heiress! No need longer 
for her to bend over her needle, until she was 
ready to faint with side-ache, and exhaustion ; 
no need for her to cherish a single tea rose as a 
luxury, for green-houses and rarest exotics were 
henceforth at her command ; no need for her to 
seek the friendship of Seth Kent, the poor stu- 
dent, for very soon friends by the score among 
the wealthy and aristocratic would offer them- 
selves to her acceptance. 

So he thought, as he stood by her side when 
their investigations were completed ; but when he 
spoke, and congratulated her on her good for- 
tane, his voice was so calm and composed that 
Florence could not have divined his thoughts. 

“Have you no relatives, Miss Airley, no 
friends to whom you wish to write?” was his 
first inquiry. 

“My father has a brother living in New York, 
but when he married my mother, his family were 
80 angry, I have often heard poor grandpa say 
they would never have any further intercourse 
with him. Do you think I should write to him ?”’ 
And Florence looked doubtfully up in his face. 

“ Certainly I do,” was Seth’s unhesitating re- 
ply. “ That is, if he is such a person as would 
be a proper guardian for you.” 

“Mr. Airley is a very rich man, a lawyer. 
Grandpa often wished me to write to him for 
assistance, but I could not,” said Florence. 

“Then you should let them hear from you 
now.” And Seth went for his writing desk. 
“You need some one to take care of you, Flor- 
ence,” he added, returning in a moment, and 
drawing her chair up to the table. 

Florence looked very much as if she thought 
she needed no better care than his, but she took 
her seat silently, while he stood by her window 
and mused over the rosebush while she wrote. 

In reply to her letter, came the Hon. Thad- 
deus Airley in person ; tall, aristocratic, courtly 
and proud ; very indignant that he was com- 
pelled to bow his head before he could enter the 
miserable garret, which his niece still called 
home, and very much ¢urprised.to find that not- 
withstanding her poor, coarse gown, she was a 

beautiful, delicate girl, with the Airley cast of 
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Just as soon as possible, she was led away 
from her garret; Mr. Airley scarcely allowing 
her a moment to exchange farewells with her 
friend in the chamber opposite. He gave a with- 
ering glance at the little plant which she insisted 
on carrying away in her own hands. 

“Why don’t you leave it where it is, Flor- 
ence?” he said. ‘“ Poor weed! I willsoon show 
you such flowers as you never saw before.” 

But Florence only held it tighter, answering, 
as they passed through the entry, “I shall never 
see a rose that I shall love like this.” 

Softly as the words were uttered, Seth Kent 
heard, and treasured them in his heart, to en- 
courage him on in the toilsome way that was 
before him. 

Three years passed swiftly away. Florence 
Airley was no longer a frail, white-faced girl, 
but a tall and graceful woman. She had lost 
none of the simplicity and gentleness which had 
been the charm of her girlhood, even when she 
was clothed in coarse garments, and lived in a 
garret ; but added to these, were now the refine- 
ment and dignity that come only of high mental 
culture, and the self-possession which intercourse 
with the world rarely fails in giving. 

Miss Airley was beautiful, and an heiress, and 
these two facts were sufficient to secure for her 
the title of the belle of the season, at Newport, 
where, with her aunt and cousin Clotilde, she 
was spending the months of July and August. 

People generally thought Miss Airley a little 
too reserved, some pronounced her statuesque, 
others still called her an iceberg ; but these were 
people who never got a glance into the heart that 
beat warm and true beneath her elegant attire. 
They who were honored with her friendship, 
knew best how gentle and loving she was. 

In the large, airy apartment, whose front win- 
dows overlooked the ocean, Florence had made 
for herself a temporary home. Her favorite 
authors were arranged nicely on the bookshelves 
of carved rosewood, her guitar had a corner de- 
voted to itself, and leaned gracefully over a port- 
folio of ghoice music; near the west window 
stood her drawing-table, and in the centre of the 
apartment an ebony writing desk, while on the 
window that commanded a view of the ocean, 
close beside her low sewing-chair, stood the white 
tea rose, beautiful and fragrant as when, three 
years ago, Seth Kent placed it in her thin hands, 
and bade her take care of it, and think some- 
times of the giver. 

Clotilde had laughed when her cousin declared 
her intention of taking the plant with her to 


features—not a bit of Jones about her !" 


Newport, and Mrs. Airley shrugged her shoul- 
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ders, and curled her haughty lip, but Florence, 
with her well invested million, was privileged to 
do any ridiculous thing she chose ; so laughing 
and shoulder-shrugging went for nothing, and 
the rosebush had its accustomed place, close un- 
der the loving eye of its mistress. 

’ One sultry August mérning, Florence loung- 
ing on her sofa, with a book in her hand, was in- 
terrupted by the sudden entrance of Clotilde, 

, closing the door behind her, threw herself 
down in a rocking chair, and began to talk. 

“T declare, Florry,” she cried, waving her 
fan, “it is enough to provoke a saint, to see you 
lying there so cool and comfortable, in your 
white wrapper, and I half roasted in this silk. 
Ihave a great mind to be naughty, and not tell 
you the news, I’m sure you are dying to hear.” 

Florence smiled with provoking nonchalance. 
“T can survive without it, until you are cooler,” 
shesaid. ‘“ Take a glass of lemonade, Clotilde.” 
Clotilde was too indolent to move, so Florence 
filled a goblet for her, and then quietly resumed 
her book. 

** Now, Florry, don’t you really want to hear 
what I have to tell ?” asked Clotilde, half vexed 
at her cousin’s indifference. ‘‘ Why, there has 
been an arrival this morning.” . 


Fiorence laughed outright. “With an aver- 
age of seventy-five arrivals a day, the last is not 
so stupendous an event as to excite me very 


greatly,” she said. 


“0, pooh! ‘This is one by itself, I do assure 
you,” cried Clotilde, sipping away at her lemon- 
ade. “ You have no idea who it is, and now to 
punish you, I’m not going to breathe his name, 
but this much I will tell you: he is an author— 
young, distinguished, handsome, and you have 
been longing to see him ever since you read his— 
dear me! I had almost told my secret!” And 
laughing gaily she sprang up, set down the empty 
goblet, arranged her curls coquettishly before the 
mirror, and danced lightly out of the room, so 
intent on herself she did not notice how the color 
came on the cheek of her cousin, dyeing even 
her white forehead with a crimson flush. 

To Florence Airley, the world just at this time, 
held but one poet, and that one was her old-time 
friend and neighbor, Seth Kent. Could it be 
that he was under the same roof with herself, 
that she should meet him, should hear him 
speak? Like a dream the hours passed away, 
until the dressing bell aroused her from her 
reverie. With it came her maid, a shrewd little 
French woman, who looked at Miss Airley in 
astonishment as she turned over one after another 
of her elegant dresses, for the first time in her 
life particular in the selection. 


“Tf mademoiselle will wear her blue brocade 
with pearls,” ventured the litle woman, “ it is the 
most charmante! So lovely is mademoiselle in 
the blue brocade and pearls !” 

But mademoiselle did not choose to dress in 
brocade, with the mercury standing at ninety- 
two in the shade. A blue tissue was comfort- 
able, and that was all she wanted, she said; but 
Celeste, smoothing out the long, silky folds of 
chestnut hair, smiled slyly, and said to herself: 

“ Mademoiselle’s hands tremble, and the red 
comes and goes—comes and goes in her cheek— 
she will look charmante in the blue tissue !” 
And Celeste’s thought was that of every one 
who saw Miss Airley pass slowly and gracefully 
up the long dining saloon, and take her seat at 
the table. 

“There is the lion, yonder with Mrs. Tal- 
madge, and Louise,” whispered Clotilde, “ just 
look—no, wait a minute, he is looking straight 
at you, Florry. What magnificent eyes! I 
declare, if it were not for Harry, I should fall in 
love with him.” 

Florence was in no haste to look, much as she 
longed to see once more that familiar face. She 
laughed and chatted with Clotilde and the gen- 
tleman who sat opposite, and it was not until the 
dining-room was nearly vacant that she ventured 
a glance at the seat which Mr. Kent had occu- 
pied. He had just left it, and was escorting Mrs. 
Talmadge and her daughter to the drawing-room. 

“Louise is in her element now,” remarked 
Clotilde, sotto voce, “she intends to take the 
young man by storm. Wont mama Talmadge 
be more fussy than ever?” And thus they 
passed down the hall, Florence going directly to 
her own apartment, and locking herself in. 

The bright little tea rose seemed to wonder 
like a living being when there fell upon it two 
great tears. Many months had passed since she 
who watched and tended it, had cause for weep- 
ing. What could it mean? Florence herself 
could scarcely tell. She questioned herself when 
she saw them lying bright and glistening on the 
green leaves, and suffered no more to fall. 

Presently Celeste came up, smiling, with a 
bouquet and tiny note for Miss Airley. It was 
no uncommon occurrence, and yet her twinkling 
black eyes were wonderfully shrewd in their ex- 
pression, when she saw the color mount to Miss 
Airley’s brow, as she held out her hand to take 
them. 

- mademoiselle have anything for me 
now to do ?” she inquired. 

“Nothing, I will ring when I want you.” 
And Florence spoke impatiently, for Celeste 
seemed bent on lingering. 


Before breaking the seal, Florence knew 
*whose gift she held, and when her maid was 
gone, she pressed it impulsively to her lips. A 
bunch of white tea roses, buds and blossoms, 
looking up into her wet eyes from their setting 
of green leaves—who else should send them but 
Seth Kent, her old friend? Close to her heart 
she held them, while her eyes ran eagerly over the 
note, and she read half aloud : 

“Three years took from my hands a 
little rose tree. 4 smooth 
to either of us just then, but I think we some 
sympathy and friendship for each other while 
travelling over the rough places. Now for the 
first time since then, I may venture to claim a 
renewal of the old-time friendship ; nay, more— 


that alone will never satisfy me. If I may hope 
to win what I shall wear these flowers 


to-night.” 

Florence read these words over and over, with 
crimson cheeks and quivering lips. Had she 
‘been less ingenuous and truthful, she would have 
determined at once to leave her bouquet in a 
glass of water on her table, and appear in the 
drawing-rooms sparkling and glittering in dia- 
monds. But no such thought occurred to her. 
Her heart responded too freely to these frank and 
earnest words to admit of trifling. Three years 
of absence and silence had tried them both, and 
she felt to-day, as she had felt in her time of 
sorrow, when he bade her trust in his friendship 
and care. So when Celeste came to her, she 
bade her bring from her wardrobe a white mus- 
lin dress, the simplest she had, while she herself 
brushed her soft hair in smooth folds over her 
brow and temples, twisting it in a heavy coil at 
the back of her head. 

“ Tt is one very plain way, mademoiselle,” in- 
terfered Celeste, “ will I bring the pearl bandeau 
or the diamonds ?” 

“ Neither.” 

Celeste opened her little eyes in widest 
astonishment. 

“What then will mademoiselle have?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing whatever—or, yes, you may fasten 
this rose in, Celeste.” And Miss Airley sat down 
before the mirror, arranging the others into a 
graceful cluster, which she wore on her bosom. 
With these simple ornaments the beautiful heir- 


ess descended to the crowded rooms below. 

Louise Talmadge, flirting in a corner with Mr. 
Kent, saw her as she entered, with flushed cheeks 
and drooping eyes, and was about to remark on 
her affectation of simplicity, when suddenly, 
with scarce a bow by way of excuse he left her, 
and in a moment more with Miss Airley on his 


arm, passed through the crowd, out upon the 


moonlit balcony. He had read his answer at 
the first glance, but was not content with that 
alone. He would have over again from her shy 
eyes and tremulous lips, the yes which for three 
years of severe study and self-discipline it had 
been his constant hope one day to hear. 

Later in the season, when the Christmas holi- 
days came, there was a grand wedding in Trini- 
ty church, followed by a grand reception at the 
mansion of the Hon. Thaddeus Airley, on Fifth 
Avenue, where Florence, in robes of snowy satin, 
and a misty veil of the finest lace, was bride, 
wearing on her brow instead of orange flowers, 
a wreath of white buds from her own little rose- 
bush, the gift years ago of her husband, Seth 
Kent. 


ABOUT DRESS. 


It is not a little curious to recall what has been said and 
written by the thoughtful upon this fruitful theme, 
and to observe the different stand-points from which 
different minds have viewed the subject. From turned- 
down leaves in our reading we select the following. 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.—Pope. 

Eat to please thyself, but dress to please 
others.—Franklin. 

There can be no kernel in this light nut; the 
soul of this man is in his clothes.—Shakspeare. 


Next to dressing for a route or ball, undressing 
is the greatest woe.—Byron. 

Through tattered clothes small vices do ap- 
pear; robes and furr’d gowns hide all.—Shaks- 
peare. 

A fine coat is but a livery, when the person 
who wears it discovers no higher sense than that 
of a footman.—Addison. 

And why take ye thought for raiment? Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin.— Bible. 

We sacrifice to dress, till household joys and 
comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry, 
and keeps our larder clean.— Cowper. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, but not 
expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; for the ap- 

Nothing can embellish a beautiful face more 
than a narrow band that indicates a small wound 
drawn crosswise over the brow—Jean Paul. 

Dress has a moral effect upon the conduct of 
mankind. Let any gentleman find himself with 
dirty boots, old surtout, soiled neckcloth, and a 
general negligence of dress, and he will in all 
probability find a corresponding disposition by 
negligence of address.—Sir Joshua Barrington. 
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Tomrernas.} 
FLOWEBS. 


BY LUCY J. SAWYER. 


Flowers, bright flowers, that fill the air 

With sweetest fragrance rich and rare, 
Who does not love their blossoms bright? 

Who, with a heart, can hate the flowers . 

That gem the fields and deck the bowers, 
That scent the breezes of the night? 

They cheer the lonely, weary heart, 

And brighter hopes and joys impart. 


They deck the hair of maiden fair, 
They cheer the couch of pain ; 
They rest upon the buried dead, 
And meekly droop their modest head, 
Nor see the light again. 
Far, far beneath the cold, damp ground, 
They spread their last faint sweets around,. 
And droop, and die, and fall away. 


THE PLAGUE-STRUCK SHIP. 


BY JOHN F. GREGG. 


Ir was a lovely eve as ever fell on the North 
Atlantic. The full moon was but a few degrees 
above the horizon, bathing the rippled surface of 
the sea, eastward, in a flood ofsilver light ; while 
the western sky was still gorgeous with the 
glory of departing day, which was rapidly fading 
into that mellow twilight so peculiar to high 
latitudes, and which, with the roseate blush of 
day, remains all night during the summer months, 
cheering by its présence the lone and weary 
voyager. 

Yet ’twas night with us. The dog-watch had 
passed and the first watch had the deck, and had 
already disposed themselves in small groups 
forward, round each of which was gathered a 
cluster of our passengers, deeply interested in the 
exaggerated descriptions of America and its peo- 
ple, with which various members of our crew 
were entertaining them. 

Twenty-four hours previous, night had en- 
shrouded the “green island” from our view, and 
during that period, we had been standing to the 
Westward, on an casy bo’line, with the wind about 
north ; but so light, that the old Queen stood. as 
steady on an even keel as if still on the stocks, 
while she glided at an average rate of about three 
knots an hour. Land-legs had proved as ser- 
viceable as sea-legs so far, and the result was ap- 
parent in our crowded deck and the hilarity of 


its occupants; the majority of whom—young 
men and maidens—were promenading the spar- 


deck in pairs ; leaving their elders, and the less 


-romantic, to drink im the well-stretched yarns of 
othe seamen. 


One bell struck, and simultaneous with the 
sound, the enlivening strains of a violin were 
wafted aft, when a general rush forward ensued, 
and five minutes later, the patter of two-score 
tripping feet was heard, as their owners beat time 


'| to the lively measure. 


“We've a happy set, this passage, Ralph,” 
said the veteran mate. “I only hope they may 
continue so. That fiddle sounds so sweet I’ve 
more’n half a mind to dance myself; but— 
pshaw! They wont keep that up long.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

‘taint in their nature. I wish it was! 
Let the fever show itself, and we'll have them 
dancing on the other tack ; ay, dying by dozens.” 

“Why do you think so, Mr. Ross ?” 

“?Cause that’s their nature! I’ve seen it be- 
fore! When I was in the Greenwich—Humph ! 
What's wanted, my man?’ he demanded, ab- 
ruptly, as we were confronted by a passenger, 
on whose countenance sat an expression of sad- 
ness, not unmingled with fear. 

“Shure it’s me wife wants the doctor, sur. 
Can ye tell me where he is, I dun-no.” 

“ What business has your wife with the doc- 
tor ?”’ 

“ Sure an it’s taken bad she was, a while ago, 
an it’s me’self duzent know what can be the 
mather, at all, at all.” ‘ 

“ What’s your number ?” 

“ Of me berth, d’ye mane ?” 

“Yes!” 

“ Wan hundred an’ tin, sur.” 

“ Well, go below, my man, I'll weitere 
have the doctor,” and addressing me in a low 
tone, the mate added : 

“ That’s the wind-up of all music in this ship, 
Ralph! I’ve expected it, and here it is.” 

“ Whatis!” 


“ The fatal fever! Jump down, and pass the 
word for the doctor. Be sure that none of the 
cabin passengers hear you, or we'll have the 
deuce to pay, off hand!”” And the mate passed 
forward, leaving me to obey his order, while he 
descended to the ’tween decks, for what purpose 
will be hereafter explained. 


The summer of 1850 had proved singularly 
fatal to emigrants seeking the shores of the New 
World. Thousands had died at sea, and some 


ships had lost full half their passengers ere they 
reached port, in which the remainder were landed, 


only to die by dozens ; scarce thirty per cent. of 
the whole number shipped escaped the fatal 
disease. 


i 
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The physicians termed it fever—ship-fever— 
probably from the fact that it made its appear- 
ance on ship-board, and among emigrants, to 
which class its ravages were generally confined. 
But as few cases had been reported during the 
spring of 1851, sanguine hopes were entertained 
by many, that the scourge had passed. 

It was to this hope we owed our present full 
complement of passengers; thousands having 
flocked to Liverpool to embark, having fall con- 
fidence in the published opinions of the English 
faculty, regarding the healthiness of the season. 
With confidence unshaken, our passengers had 
embarked, while their experience during the first 
week afloat had served to strengthen it, rather 
than otherwise ; but the fabric was doomed to 
yield on that night, when by a lack of due cau- 
tion on the part of Doctor Wallace, the fact 
became known, that one had been taken with 
ship-fever. 

Ere four bells, the news had travelled the en- 
tire circuit of the ship; the violin was hushed, 
and the spar-deck deserted, while on the main- 
deck some eight or ten anxious groups were as- 
sembled, discussing the momentous question of 
life or death. One advocated this measure, and 
another that, for the arrest of the destroyer, all 
losing sight of the fact, that all necessary or 
available measures would be adopted by those in 
command, or were actually in course of adoption 
at the moment. 

The mate and carpenter with ten of the watch, 
were engaged in building a temporary bulk’s- 
head forward, in the ’tween-decks, and to this 
enclosure, as soon as completed, the sick woman 
was conveyed, accompanied by her husband, on 
whom devolved the duties of nurse, and when 
eight bells struck, order had been in a great 
measure restored, the majority of our passengers 
having retired. 

Next morning, the woman was a corpse; and 
as soon as the fact became known, the ’tween- 
decks was transformed into a scene of the direst 
commotion I ever witnessed. All attempts to 
restore order were for a time in vain. As well 
might we have reasoned with things inanimate— 
fhe destroyer was in our midst, and its destined 
victims were appalled, or rendered wild with 
terror. 

Ere noon, four fresh cases had been reported, 
and the parties placed in the temporary hospital, 
to which one man from each watch was ordered, 
to act as steward and superintendent in turn, 
But ere twenty-four hours elapsed, it was found 
necessary to send them aid, so rapid was the in- 
crease of patients, and ere a second day had pass- 
ed, we were obliged to enlarge their quarters, in 
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order to meet the demand for room. At sunset 
of the fourth day we had buried ten, thirty more 
being under the physician’s care; many of whom 
were already pronounced hopeless cases, and 
apparently dying. 
Then it was that the last shade of fortitude 
deserted our passengers ; the relatives of the sick 
deserting them, and refusing to return, when the 
whole task of attending to their wants devolved 
upon us, rendering our duties still more onerous, 
Fortunately, the weather continued fine, enabling 
us to devote ourselves almost exclusively to the 
task, while despite our most strenuous efforts, 
the malignant disease continued to spread, until 
the tenth day, when one fourth of our original 
number were either writhing in agonies, or had 
become food for the sharks. 
* Hitherto the crew had escaped contagion ; but 
at four bells in the afternoon watch on the tenth 
day, one of their number came to me complaining 
of violent pain in the head, attended with dizzi- 
ness. I sent him below, and entered the sail- 
room to report his symptoms to the doctor. We 


had all deserted the cabin, being desirous to pre-— 


vent the contagion from communicating to our 
cabin-passengers, and had established ourselves— 
& separate community—in the sail-room, render- 
ing it our general head-quarters. 

I found the doctor compounding medicines— 
his usual afternoon task, in which Mr. Ross was 
aiding him at the moment, when I made known 
my errand, expressing my fear that the man had 
the fever. 

“Of course he has!” exclaimed the mate, 
bounding from the chest on which he sat. “Of 
course he has. I’ve expected it all along. If 
I'd had my say, it wouldn’t happened though. 
Better have *bout ship and run back to ‘ Cork,’ 
than exposed the men. I shouldn’t be surprised 
if they all had it, and half of them died. What 
the deuce would the old man do with the ship 
then, I’d like to know ?” 

“Well, it can’t be helped, Mr. Ross; and 
‘what can’t be cured, must be endured.’ The 
sick must be attended to.” 

“The deuce they must? Well, just scare up 
what nurses you want, among the passengers 
after this. I'll stand such nonsense no longer, 
neither for you nor Captain W. The men must 
be exempt from duty between-decks, or I go to 
my room. A sick crew indeed! Why we're 
short-handed now, and if we lose any, Heaven 
help the passengers! I guess they'll fetch up at 
Davy Jones’ afore they do in ’York ;” and leav- 
ing the sail-room, he beckoned me to follow, 
when, as I joined him, he resumed : 

“?Tis too bad,I declare. If the old man gains 
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the reputation of being humane, and all that, it’s 
all he cares about—the men may be sacrificed 


wholesale, But it shan’t be. My watch does 


no more hospital duty, see if they do!” And com- 
pressing his lips tightly, he ascended to the spar 
deck where I soon joined him. 

Our joint apprehensions were well-founded. 
The pestilence had attacked our crew, in the per- 
son of one of our best men, and assured of the 
fact, Mr. Ross carried his threat into instant exe- 
cation, ordering his watch to remain on deck, 
and on no consideration whatever venture be- 
low, until he sent or accompanied them. 

It was a necessary precaution, and feeling it to 
be so, Captain W. forbore to countermand the 
order, informing the steerage passengers that 
they must provide nurses for the siek, the safety 
of the ship and cargo rendering the men’s ex- 
emption from danger of infection absolutely 


necessary. 

Three days elapsed, two more of our men be- 
coming affected with the disease; when alive to 
the momentous danger which now menaced us, 
the captain ordered all passengers who had es- 
eaped infection up from below, when he address- 
ed them briefly but impressively, reminding them 
of the claim of their suffering fellow-passengers, 
friends and relatives; and informing them, that 
under existing circumstances, he must enforce 
discipline, and compel them individually and 
collectively to render them that aid and atten- 
tion they had hitherto withheld. He then pro- 
ceeded to divide the males into small parties, 
assigning to each peculiar duties, for the per- 
formance of which they were to be accountable ; 
and concluded by ordering the instant removal 
of necessary bedding from the ’tween-decks for 
the accommodation of all. 

But he might have spared himself the task ; for 
although they removed to the main-deck, at his 
bidding, yet they persisted in an utter disregard 
of cleanliness, and in consequence went on from 
day to day, adding to the number of the dead and 
dying. How we prayed for a gale—anything 
that might displace the pestilence which seemed 
to hang over our devoted ship. But in vain. In- 
stead of a gale, a calm set in—three dreary days 
of unbroken calm—and three such days! I pray 
Heaven I may never see their like again. Up to 
the failure of the breeze, a period of twelve days, 
we had buried one hundred and forty-eight ; but 
during that calm, we swelled the number to three 
hundred and ten, six of those last being seamen. 

Up to this hour, our cabin-passengers had es- 
eaped infection ; but now their turn had come, 
and like their fellows in the steerage, they shrank 


ing the claims of their suffering friends, in their 
selfish but fruitless attempts to avoid contagion. 


Of all their number, only one was found willing 


to enact the part of nurse. And she—the fairest 
being on board, not only accepted the task cheer- 
fully, but assumed it of her own accord. 

Edith Hall—I think ] see her now as then, 
gliding so quietly from berth to berth ; holding 
to the lips of one a cooling draught; arranging 
the pillows beneath a second’s head, pausing be- 
side a third to fan the fevered brow, and cheer- 
ing a fourth desponding soul, with words of 
heartfelt sympathy. To us she was an angel. 
Unaware of her worth, her existence had scarce 
been heeded, until she appeared in the guise of a 
ministering angel, when, in view of her utter 
self-abnegation, our murmuring was hushed, and 
we once more divided our attention between the 
care of the sick and the management of the 
vessel. 

A fresh breeze succeeded the calm, but failed 
to relieve us of the plague, the ravages of which 
appalled the stoutest hearts. By dozens our 
living freight went down—ay, like the wheat be- 
fore the reaper—until two-thirds of their num- 
ber had found a grave beneath the seaweed ; when 
the mortality had evidently reached its climax 
and began to decline. At this juncture, Doctor 
Wallace was seized with the disease and died in 
a few hours; while the mate who had stood by 
him in his last moments, reeled from the berth- 
side when all was over, and seeking his own cot, 
never rose again. 

Another week rolled over our heads, adding 
forty-four names to the list of dead, and witness- 
ing the demise of the last victim of fever in the 
cabin, which now presented a range of untenant- 
ed state-rooms, seven only of the cabin-passen- 
gers escaping. Miss Hall’s services being no 
longer required there, she sought the steerage, 
where she devoted every moment of her time to 
her generous task, and by her sweetness won the 
aid of many, who had hitherto turned a dea 
ear to the cries of the suffering. Her bright ex- 
ample had first imbued us with hope, and now of 
a surety exerted a saving influence’on the poor 
wretches below, who, cheered thereby from the 
stupor which defied our efforts, and bowing sub- 
missive to her will, began to adopt those meas- 
ures for safety which had been advocated and or- 
dered by our captain in vain. 

At length we raised the land, two points on 
our weather-bow—the land, we had longed so 
much to see—when the small remnant of our 
crew were turned to aloft, to get the ship in har- 
bor trim. They were progressing slowly with 


ppalled at the approach of the destroyer, ignor- 


the task, and I was moodily pacing the quarter- 
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deck, when one of the ship’s boys, who had been 
placed at Miss Hall’s orders, came rushing aft, 
and accosting me, said : 

“ You're wanted in the hospital, sir.” 

What. for ¢” 

“ One of the passengers-as is dying has been 
asking for you for some time, and Miss Hall sent 
me to.ask you if you wouldn’t please go down.” 

“Of course. Go tell her be with her in 
a moment.” And calling the third mate from 
aloft, I descended to the hospital. 

In the person at whose call I was sent for, I 
recognized an old man, whose lonely situation 
when he first came on board, had excited my 
sympathy, inducing me to show him unusual 
favor when serving out stores or water, and also 
to.stand forth the champion of his rights on 
several occasions, when his more youthful fellow- 
passengers had evinced a disposition to infringe 
thereon. But on the advent of the pestilence I 
lost sight of him, or, seeing him, had failed to 
recognize him, until his existence had escaped 
my memory. 

“ Mr. A., your name has been on this man’s 
lips since he was brought here, and within the 
last hour he has expressed a desire to see ‘you, 
at least ten times, when, believing you would 
have no objection to gratify a dying man, I sent 
for you.” 

“ And you did well, Miss Hall.” 

« Ah, sure it’s his kindly voice I hear,” chimed 
in the invalid, opening his almost sightless eyes. 
“Och, hone, sure it’s mad I was to lave home 
at my age.—Where is he? Spake, ma bouchiel. 
Let me hear yer voice wunst more.” 

“ You desired to see me, old man—can I be 
of any service to you ?” 

“Troth ye can. It’s notivery man I’d trust, 
but ye had ay a kind word for the lonely ould 
man, when his own counthrymen showed him 
the cowld shoulder, so it’s depind my life on ye I 
would.” 

“ Let me know what I can do for you, and if 
possible, it-shall be done.” 

“If possible! Ha, ha, ha! Faith, an’ it’s 
possible, an’ more-be-token, a service many a 
man would be glad to render to a dying man. 
D’ye see this paper?” he said, drawing a folded 
‘ sheet from beneath his pillow. “It’s my will 
sure, I have named you its executor, and now I 
want you to have witnesses that I acknowledge 
it, when you must take charge of it, and see it 
faithfully executed.” 

Believing it to be of little importance, I re- 
ceived it from his hand, and thrusting it careless- 
ly into my jacket-pocket, tarned to go, reiterating 
the assurance that his wishes should be observed. 


THE PLAGUE-STRUCK SHIP. 


treating footsteps. 


“ Not yet,” he exclaimed, as he heard my re- 
“Ye must give me yer sok 
emn promise that ye will execute that will to the 
letter, an’ not cast it away as worthless when ye 
read it, because some of its provisions may 
seem too wonderful to'be realy Have it proved 
and attested in due form, and an old man’s 
word for it, you’ll find it all right in the end.” 

Half amused at the old man’s earnestness, I 
pledged my honor to carry out his wishes in all 
things, and taking leave of him, returned to the 
maindeck, which I reached as the bell struck 
seven and the watch were called. That evening 
we buried him, with several others who had 
died during the day, backing the main-topsail for 
that purpose. It was our last funeral ceremony 
at sea. As night closed around us, the breeze 
freshened, wafting us into the entrance of New 
York harbor by daylight, when we took steam, 
and atten in the morning came to anchor at 
quarantine. During the hurry and bustle ap 
tending the disembarkation of our passengers, I 
never thought of the old man’s will, nor did it 
recur to my memory for several days, when I 
found it tossing about among the papers in my 
desk, to which I had consigned it unread a few 
hours after I received it. I now subjected it to 
perusal, and could scarce credit the evidence of 
my senses, upon finding it contained bequests to 
the aggregate amount of ten thousand dollars, 
with explicit directions where the:sum might be 
found, or rather bills of exchange representing 
that sum. I hastened to hunt them up, and 
found them where the will stated! them to bein 
an old oaken chest which contained the old man’s 
wearing apparel, if such term may be applied to 
the heap of rags, swarming with vermin, which 
met my gase, betraying the cause of the old 
man’s loneliness. 

He had been a miser. But what of that? I 
had ample cause, in the sum bequeathed to me, 
to bless his bones, while Miss Hall’s name was 
mentioned for a like sum—twenty-five hundred 
dollars—in return for her attention to him during 
his last illness ; the remaining five thousand being 
bequeathed to the Emigrant’s Aid Society, as @ 
fund for the relief of the donor’s distrpssed 
countrymen. ‘The document was written ina. 
scarcely legible hand, and bore unmistakable evi- | 
dence of being one of the last acts of the old 
man’s life, while attached to it were the signatures 
of two witnesses, rendering it a legal instrament. 
Charged with the document, I hastened on shore 
to seek our angel nurse. I found her in the hos- 
pital, suffering a severe attack of ship-fever, but | 
in full possession of her faculties. Communica- 
ting the intelligence of her good fortune cautious 
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ALICE ROSSITUR, 


ly, when her surprise subsided, I produced evi- 
dence of the fact, exhibiting the will, and re- 
quested instructions as to the disposal of her part. 

“T shall not live to enjoy it,” she said, after a 


_ brief pause. “Let it be added to his bequest to 


that society. Under existing circumstances I 
think he would dispose of it in that manner, and 
80 let it’ go.” 

I expostulated—but in vain, and had taken 
my leave of her, when the physician who was 
present at the interview, whispered : 

“ A word in your ear in private, if you please,” 

I followed him to the dispensary, where he 
said: ‘“ Pay no attention to the lady’s request 
at present, but let the matter rest just as itis. I 
have known much worse cases than she is re- 
cover, and I am almost certain she will; there- 
fore, if placed in your position, I should be in 
no hurry disposing of the funds, which will 
doubtless be of great service to her, when turned 
adrift among strangers.” 

I acted upon his suggestion, taking no farther 
steps than was necessary to secure the payment 
of the legacies when demanded. And it was 
well I did so, for after a lapse of ten days, Miss 
Hall became convalescent, and was soon after 
fully restored to health, when I surprised her by 
payment of the legacy, experiencing sincere 
pleasure in the act, and well assured that the old 
man’s hoarded wealth—had he bequeathed her 
all—could be applied to no more worthy pur- 
pose, than to reward his gentle nurse, the Angel 
of the Plague-struck Packet-Ship. 


SERVANTS IN INDIA. 

O, the luxury of Indian servants, if you are 
obliged to have a lot of them! In the middle of 
night, I rose to get a glass of water, and walked 
to the door for a breath of fresh air, and a peep 
at the full moon, which was shining brilliantly ; 
for be it known you rarely fasten any doors or 
windows in India—either there is no danger of 
being robbed, or else useless to and guard 

inst it, and then pay for immunity. The chief 
of the band of robbers sticks his spear in your 
compound (court-yard), and that shows the gang 
that you are under tribute; and as their chief 
holds himself responsible for your safety, you are 
secure. At my bungalow door there lay my but- 
ler on his mat across the entrance. My step woke 
him ; his first words were, “ Have a cup of tea, 
massa? can get it ready in a very few minutes.’ 
Imagine a servant in any civilized country in 
the world as such a question at such an hour. 
Why, he’d meditate suicide first—J. W. Ireland. 


THE FIRESIDE. 
If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam ; 
The world has nothing to bestow: © 
From our own selves our joys must flow, 
And that dear hut—our home.—Corron. 


PANCIES. 


BY MBS. 5S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


A dream of the loved and the absent 
Is haunting my pillow to-night ; 

Onc» more, in the summer eve’s gloaming, 
I gaze through the dim fading light 

On the scenes that were dear to my childhood, 
When hope shone unclouded and bright. 


And methinks that the lost and the dear ones 
I knew in those bright gladsome days 

Are chanting with heavenly cadence 
The sweetest Arcadian lay, 

To lure me on to Elysium, 
Where sorrow and sin never stray. 


Some left me to cross the dark river, 
While the future yet seemed bright and fair; 
And some when earth’s shadow threw o’er them 
The mantle of darkest despair ; 
But alike in the heavenly kingdom 
The love of our Father they share, 


And when yet a little while longer 
I pass from earth’s sorrows away, 
To that land where night never enters, 
But all is one bright endless day, 
I trust in Elysian bowers 
To dwell with my loved ones alway, 
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ALICE ROSSITUR. 
WHAT HAPPENED WHEN I WENT TO L, 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Just as your papa thinks best, my dear.” 

Mrs. Rossitur folded her cashmere morning 
robe indolently about her, and leaned back among 
the sofa-cushions with a languid grace. Very 
evidently she was not in a mood for active exer- 
tion or remonstrance of any kind. If her pretty 
daughter Alice, kneeling there on the rich velvet 
carpet, with her curly head on her mother’s 
knee, her blue eyes seconding the motion of her 
coaxing, cherry-red mouth, her little hands, so 
soft and white and delicately shaped, clasped in 
playful supplication ; if she, I say, had proposed 
a journey to the South Sea Islands on a mission 
of charity, instead of a pleasure-trip to the little 
New England village of L——, Mrs. Rossitur 
would scarcely have found the strength of will 
to oppose her. As it was, the bright face of the 
kneeling girl grew brighter still, as she sprang up 
with a musical “thank you, mama,” and ex- 
changed her seat on the floor for one on the knee 
of a portly, pleasant-featured old gentleman who 
sat in a lounging-chair before the window, read- 
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ALICE ROSSITUR. 


ing. With a quick movement, as graceful as it 
was audacious, she pulled his morning-paper 
away from him, and dropping it on the floor set 
her slender, slippered foot upon it firmly. 
“Say, papa!” 
“Well, what is it, my pet?” The old gentle- 
man did not seem much out of temper for the 
liberties she had taken, but putting his arms 
about her, drew her red mouth down to his, and 
kissed it over and over again. Any one with a 
half glance at the pair, would have known that 
Alice Rossitur was the pride and darling of her 
father’s heart. 
“ Well, you see, papa, I’ve ‘taken a notion,’ 
as the girls used to say at school. Instead of 
going to that snobbish, stuck-up Saratoga, this 
hot weather, with Helen and Marion, I want to 
visit Auntie Russell, for a six weeks’ rustication. 
It has been so long since I smelled a real country 
breeze, that actually I have forgotten what one 
is like. Buttercups and daisies would be greater 
- Iwxuries than jewels to me, and for the life of me 
I don’t believe I could tell to a certainty whether 
potatoes grow on vinesor bushes. Then I over- 
heard Dr. Andrews telling Gramma yesterday 
how shockingly thin and sallow I was getting. 
He said I needed air and exercise more than 
physic—that a few weeks in the country, with 

plenty of romping, pudding and milk, fresh air, 
and a flirtation with a rustic lover, would set me 
up in roses and dimples for a whole year. Be- 
side, papa—” 

“Hash, you rattle-headed pussy-cat. Your 
reasons are forcible ones, and so plentiful and well- 
arranged, that I think you must have made out a 
list of them, and learned them by heart. But 
what about Saratoga? I don’t understand how 
the belle of one season—the vain miss who came 
home last year, with her giddy little head quite 
turned by her numerous conquests, can relinquish 
thus the chance to repeat her triumphs.” 

Alice curled her scarlet lip disdainfully. Her 

‘ father smiled. That question was disposed of. 

“But Ally, it wont be prudent for- you to go 
alone. What with the fence-climbing and hen’s- 
nest-hunting propensities which would develop 
themselves in you, I should be in continual fear 
of sprained arms, dislocated ankles, a bruised 
head or a broken neck. You would need some 
one to keep continual watch and guard over you. 
We could not spare any of the servants, and as 
for hiring a private companion—” . 

“ That was just what I was going to say, when 
you interrupted me,” Alice broke in eagerly. 
“ There is Miss Dunbar, Hattie’s governess, who 
could be spared as well as not, and I am sure 
she would be willing to oblige me.” 


“ Very well, just as you and she can agree. 
You have my consent to anything reasonable. 
And now be off, gipsey. Here is something to 
defray expenses. Pick up that paper under your 
toes, and don’t smother me with kisses, pussy ;”” 
and laying a roll of bank-notes in her hand, Mr. 
Rossitur unseated her from his knee, and follow- 
ing her graceful figure for a moment, with a 
glance of pardonable fatherly pride, returned to 
his reading. 

Dear, sweet, unselfish Ally Rossitur! How 
from my heart of hearts I thanked her, when she 
came into my room a few minutes afterward, and 
told me of her success. The day before, when 
she was chatting gaily with me of her coming 
season at the fashionable watering-place—for I 
was more her confidant than were either of her 
haughty elder sisters—I had accidentally let fall 
a wish that I might have a few weeks’ vacation 
from my duties as governess, to pass in the cool- 
ness and quiet of the country. Ever since the 
spring, I had been longing for the green fields, 
the singing birds—the smell of the young meadow 
clover, and the sight of the growing corn; for 
I was born and bred a country child, and the old 
tastes and instincts were strong within me. The 
hot breath of the city stifled me, and so I told 
her with wistful tears in my eyes. A shadow 
came over her fair face while I was speaking, and 
I checked myself involuntarily. I had without 
meaning it, stirred her generous, impulsive na- 
ture to pity. Blessed darling! She did not know 
that I saw through her affectionate little strat- 
agem, when she came to me the next morning 
and asked me if I would be willing to accompany 
her to L—— on a visit to her relatives. Her 
air was anxious and inquiring—for she preferred 
to seem soliciting rather than conferring a favor— 
as though she did not mistrust how,my very soul 
leaped up with delight at her question. At first 
I refused, confronting her with a knowledge of 
her self-denial and tender sacrifice, but she ad- 
hered so steadily to her resolution, declaring 
that if I did not accompany her, she would stay 
at home entirely—that she would not go ang- 
where if she could not go to L-——, coaxing 
with kisses, and holding up before me the very 
picture that I had painted the day before in my 
yearning sadness—that at last I yielded a half- 
pleased, half-reluctant, but inexpressibly gratefal 
consent. 

A week from that morning we were on our 
way to L——, and during our long, tedious ride 
in the slow, lumbering, old stagecoach, Alice 
entertained me with hic descriptions of the 
places and persons I should .see. She had not 
visited there before for years, not since she was 
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# little girl in short frocks and pantalettes, but T 
knew her memory must be a faithful one, so life- 
like were the pictures she drew. I could almost 
see the low, brown farm-house nestled down in 
the valley, with the smooth plat of grass-green 
meadow land ih front, and the broad hillside 
orchard behind ; almost see the clinging morn- 
ing-glory vines that tangled their scarlet and azure 


bells over the narsow windows—and the pleasant 


sitting-room, with its striped, home-made, woolen 
carpet, its landscape curtains—the old-fashioned 
brass candle-sticks on the mantel-shelf—the three 
simple pictures on the wall—one a mourning 
piece where a fat, red-cheeked widow held a 
primly folded handkerchief to her eyes, to catch 
the pea-like tears that rolled into it—called 
up no doubt by the sight of the very straight, 
very green weeping-willow that stood guard over 
a purple tomb, and whose slick tassels almost 
brushed the chubby, beet colored cheeks of the 
fatherless little boy and girl that clung to her 
side. 

And then she told me of her homely, kind- 
hearted Aunt Mary—her rough, blunt-spoken 
Uncle James—her eldest cousin Edgar, away at 
college, and Frank, two years younger, whom 
she remembered as a wild, mischievous, bright- 


eyed boy, full of spirit, but generous and impul- 
sive to a fault. 

“Bat, dear me!” she said, in conclusion, 
“ll wager by this time he is a verdant, gawky, 
overgrown fellow—a veritable country 
By-the-way, Catherine, do you know ] mean to 
try myarts on him? A whole summer without 


a conquest will be intolerably stupidya@nd such a 
triamph would be a novelty in the world, 
worth scheming for. Imagine 4 sunburnt, shock- 
headed youth, standing befure me, grinning wich 
bashful simplicity, hoisting first one fuot and then 
the other in sheepish embarrassment, and stam- 
mering out his ardent love-avowal something 
after this fashion: ‘ W-w-w-ill y-y-you hev m-m- 
me, Cousin Alice” 

1 laughed in spite of myself at her comical 
picture, but bade her have « care, for coqaettish 


games were always dangerous ones, and she 


“might be the smitten one after all. She shook 
her head at me with a merry, skeptical laugh, 
but made me no y in words. She did not 
speak aguin till reached the end of oar 


journey. 

* The pleasant, blue-eyed little woman who ran 
down wo the wouden gute to meet as, wich her 
checked gingham apron thrown up over her head, 
was very like the portrait Alive had drawn of 
her, and the movherly way in which she smooth- 
ed back the brown curls of her nice and kissed 
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her white forehead, her kindly voice, and above 
all, the cordial way in which she clasped my 
hand at introduction, quite won my heart. 

While we were directing the coachman about 
our baggage, a gentleman and lady on horse- 
back galloped gaily down the valley road, and 
nodded to Mrs. Russell, as they swept past. 

“ My son Frank,” she said, in an explanatory 
way as they went by. “ We were not expecting 
you until to-morrow, or he would have remained 
at home this afternoon.” 

I turned and looked after the retreating pair, 
mentally comparing that tall, elegantly- 
man, carrying his handsome head so P' 
and managing his spirited steed with that grace- 
ful, easy skill which is the beauty of horseman- 
ship, to the shock-headed, bashful youth of 
Alice’s fancy. I think she recalled her own 
words, too, for her glance followed mine, and the 
look of pleased surprise that brightened her whole 
face did not vanish till the dust of their horses” 
hoofs had settled in the distance. 

Deliciously cool and sweet was the little spare 
chamber assigned to us, and after a bath, and a 
change of apparel, I seated myself by the low, 
open window, and leaned out through the climb- 
ing net-work of vines to enjoy the beautiful fresh- 
ness of the summer scenery spread out before my 
gaze. Alice was—I knew not where, though @ 
snatch of gay song, warbled in the clearest of 
voices, or a trill of merry laughter, occasionally 
betrayed to me her whereabouts. All at once I 
saw her emerging from the barn—one foot slip- 
perless, a great rent in her muslin frock, her curls 
tangled with bits of hay, her gay silk apron filled 
with eggs. She was laughing and singing all in 
a breath, but as she danced along her foot alip- 
ped on a pebble and she fell. I heard the crash 
of the eggs in her apron and saw the broken yolks 
and whites trickling out upon the ground in little — 
rills of gold and pearls. Just as I was going to 
her assistance, I caught the sound of an amused 
mirthful laugh by the gate, and the next moment 
Frank Russ Il was assisting her to rise. 

“ What carelessness! Six whole hen’soggs 
everlastingly ‘ruined! How shall we remedy 
such a loss?” he said, in a merry, mocking 
v “This is my Cousin Alice, I am’ sure. 

if I had not been anticipating your arrival, 
1 should have known this face among a thousand, 
You are very litth changed—so little, indeed, 

and stooping he kissed her blashing cheeks, 
gallantly. 

They came into the house together, chatting 
like old frieuds, and pretty soon Alice came up 
to change her dress fur tea. She lingered longer 
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"simple in its affectionateness and childlike con- 
' fidence, and I noticed with a feeling akin to pity 


usual at the mirror, and I smiled, in spite 
of myself at the painstaking care which she man- 
ifested in evening a8 we sat 
together in the porch, Alice asked her aunt, with 
a mischievous glance at Frank, who the young 
= whom we had seen on horseback 
afternoon. 


in dressing. 


“©, she was Annie Carter,” was the reply. 


#*F expect in a year from now you will be able 
call her cousin. She has been engaged to my 
son this long while.”’ And the eld lady smiled 


good-naturedly over her knitting, 


I saw a shadow come over Alice’s faco— 
int, but still a shadow—and noticing that, 
en pain struck coldly to my heart—an in- 
stinctive fear of what the next few weeks would 


very. 
a su 
bring about. Frank was smiling, but there was 
not the slightest visible touch of embarrassment 
in his manner, as he composedly pulled off hand- 
fal after handful of morning-glory leaves and 
rolled them up into balls to pelt the big New- 
foundland dog lying at his feet. 
The events of the next two. months (for our 
visit had been indefinitely prolonged) were but a 
realization of that prophetic dread that fell like a 
cloud over my spirit the first night of my stay in 
L——. Alice Rossitur’s heart was singularly 


the mastery which her fascinating cousin was 
gaining over it. They were inseparable com- 
panions. There were boat-rides on the pond, 
morning rambles in the meadows—long prome- 
nades under the summer moonlight—that white, 
magnetic flame in which Cupid so often dips his 
arrows. Now Alice would want columbines for 


. Again it was moss for a bas- 
ket, or pond-lilies for her favorite vase; only 
Frank could procure them for her. Once she 
her ankle in descending a hill. Frank 
bught her home in his arms, and I could but 
~ notice how tenderly he held her—how closely 
her white face nestled down against his breast, as 
though it never would ask to rise. A day or two 
after she was stung by a malicious bee. Frank 
must bandage the ‘white, swollen arm, and then 
(did he realize what he was doing, do you think ¢ 
cover the smarting wound with kisses, sa 
with an audacious look into the half-averted eyes, 
that he knew as well as the bees where sweets 
were to be found. Annie Carter seemed to be 
forgotten, or if remembered, to be held ‘in secon- 
dary consideration to his guest. With growing 
pain I witnessed their evident liking for each 
other’s society—their intimacy, ripening every 
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eould not interfere or warn them—the matter was 
top delicate for my skill to manage, and yet who 
could fail to know what the result. would be? 
One heart mast bleed, whether Alice's or that of 
the fickle Frank’s betrothed, I could not say. 
My selfish love would have chosen the latter. 

One night we sat together—Alice and I—by 
our chamber window. Her chair was drawn up 
‘close to mine, and she half-leaped against me— 
her head lying on my bosom, her arms clasped 
loosely across my shoulders. We had been very 
silent, neither of us speaking for nearly an hour, 
and I was wondering what had brought such a 
pensive shade to Alice’s face, when she spoke 
abruptly. Her question gave me the clue to the 
long reverie she had been indulging in. 

“ You saw Miss Carter yesterday, did you not, 
Catherine ?” 

Yes.” 

“Am I as pretty as she is ?” 

“A thousand times prettier, my darling. Why, 
her face is no more to be compared with yours 
than a wax flower is to those roses in your hair— 
fresh, dewy and perfumed.” 

“ Do you think so? I am glad, though I don’t 
| know as I ever,cared much for being pretty until 
lately. I suppose Frank likes—loves her very 
much—don’t you ?” 

There was something more than a careless 
curiosity to hear my opinion in that question. 
Had I answered her frankly I should have given 
a decided negative. But with a nature like hers 
I dared Fah no unnecessary risk. I would not 
encourage the latent hope that I saw slumbering 
in her heart, 

“ Of course,”’ I answered. 

She sighed—a long, digmal sigh 
heart to.the quick. Just then we heard voices 
underneath the window, Her ear was quicker 
than mine, for she lifted herself up eagerly, bent 
her head a moment as if to listen, and then I saw. 
a quick color, like the flush of a rose-leaf, ripple- 
into her cheek. We leaned together ont of the 
window. Beneath us were Frank Russell and 
Annie Carter, pacing back and forth on the grassy 
lawn, her hand on his arm—his handsome face 
bent dowa, till his dark curls almost brushed her 
forehead 


I saw Alice’s eyelids droop to crush back the 
tears she would not have me see, and instinctively 
T put my arm about her and drew her away from. 
the window. I could feel her heart beating 
stormily under her bodice, and when with along, 
low, sobbing cry she threw herself into my arms 
and buried her face convulsively i in my bosom, I 
knew she was conscious that her secret had 


day into something more deep and tender. I 


passed into my possession. 
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‘The next day*and the next passed dismally 
enough, but I saw with a sensation of relief that 


Alice shunned Frank’s attentions. Once roused eyes 
to a sense of her danger, the evil was half rem- |” 


edied, I thought. 

On the afternoon of the third day, I went out 
for the solitary ramble I was accustomed to take 
after dinner. I walked down to the river, and to 
' my surprise, as I meared my favorite seat—a lit- 

tle clearing among the willows that thickly 
skirted the shore—I saw Ally’s white sun-bonnet 


lying on the grass, and a little further on, herself 


thrown down on the ground, her arms crossed on 
the cool grass, and her face buried in them. Her 
very attitude was one of hopeless, passionate 


grief, and I should have known she was weep-' 


ing, even if I had not heard her stifled sobs. 
While I stood hesitating, undecided whether to 
go forward and speak with her, or leave her to 
conquer her sorrow alone, Frank Russell came 
ott from among the willows opposite me. He 
too noticed the weeping girl, and spritiging 
quickly forward, knelt by her side. Evidently he 


did not know what to say to comfort her, for tie. 


only smoothed her hair silently, a 
conscious of my close proximity. * — 

For once, Ally’s heart misled her. She 
thought the intruder was myself. 4, 

“Do not blame me, Catherine. Icannot me 


“No, no! don’t come near me, Frank Rus- 
self,” she almost screamed, when he would have 
taken her hands. “I see how it is—what I have 
said—what I have done—what you would say to 
me, to save my pride. Butdo not mock me so! 
Let me bear this disgrace as my punishment— 
only respect my secret, for itsown sake. Comé, 
Catherine, let us go!” And she staggered towards 
me, with both hands pressed hard over her burn- 


ing face. 

Moved by her suffering--her 
knowing what I did, in my great pity for her ha- 
miliation, I said, bitter, harsh things to ; 
Russell, taunting him with fickleness, meann 
falsity, and concluding by bidding him to seek 
Miss Carter, and rehearse the part he had been 
playing. He listened in indignant surprise, but 
at that name a new light seemed to break across 
his 
® “Miss Carter! Is it possible that you have 
labored under such a mistake as that? She has 
been engaged to my brother Edgar for these two 


years!” 


The next moment Alice was in his arms, sob- 


bing, laughing and blushing all at once. I left 
them together by the river, but not until I had 


it--indeed I cannot. He was so gd0d—-so hhnd- | whispered maliciously to Alice : 

kind to me, that I got 16 loving him “Ww y—y—you hey m—m—me, 
before I thought. We will go away’ from here | Cousin Alice ?” 

to-morrow—will we not, dear, good Oatherine ¢ 

—where I shall never see Frank again’, O; 1s OF THE LORD'S MBROIES. 
heart will break?” she sobbed: out Prokenly, | 1 believe the Lord has always provided some 
without lifting her head. 'd kind Samaritan, journeying, as if by chance, on 
My heart leaped to my with a suffo- ; Tavellor tes; 


cating bound. I would have died, rather than 
that my beautiful, sensitive darling should so 
unconsciously have opened her heart to the man 
who, of all-persons, ought to be blinded to’ its 
secrets. It would kill her, when she knew 

she had done. 

But I was unproplired for the revelation of 
next few minutes. Not till I noticed the sudden 
start that Frank Russell gave, the flush of color 
that stained his face, the tenderness that leaped 
into his hazel eyes ; not tilt 1 saw him gather her 
up in his arms, with passionate caresses, pouring 
a vehement story of love into her ears—love that 
had not dared to hope, and that but for that un- 
expected revelation, would never have fodnd ut- 
terance—did I realize that Ally, after all, was to 
be happier than I had dared to wish she might be., 
But I was startled when I saw her straggle 
from his embrace with a tened cry, looking 
alternately from him to mié, as if trying to com- 


@, that the Lord, in the 

which is over all his works, and which 

hedgeli 
him 


Meee ipod than usual to nurture and it, has 

ma: Tah ready to stretch out and help—has one 

has been, perhaps, touched 

sorrow for 

some other torn an 

We are 


of that prov- 


at hand to supply the want—one whose 


humiliating mistake—a hot flame of } 
ifeetion blazing across her face, her blue 4 
: Garkened by a look of pitiful distress. : 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
CCC” 
who arrives jus a e very moment when 
md wine are especially needed. I believ ; 
scidentel circumstances, How very fortu- 
but faith the curtain and sees, 
mercies !”"—Bey. B. 4 
TBARS. 
not thy tears and be proud I _ 
‘ Tis nature's mark to know an honest heart by : 
bame on those breasts of stone that cannot melt 
soft adoption of another's sorrow.— Aaron 
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THE SAILOR. 


‘BY B. ROLLINS ROCKERIDGE. 
The sailor on the ocean wide, - 
Thinks little of his life; 
He laughs to see the wind and tide 
Engaged in endless strife. 


a He laughs in scorn to hear the roar 
Of breakers all around ; 

And steers his ship from off the shore, ~ 
Whence comes the dismal sound. 


Away he flies before the gale, 
And singing as he goes ; 

His men be telis to trim the sail, 

» And snug the hatches close 


Brave men is he who thus can dare 

' The wrath of Neptune grim; . 

But naught thinks he of fright or care, _ 
If his stout ship is trim. 


Tis calm at last—the sky serene 
Looks down upon the ship; 

It seems as though no storm has been 
Disturbing its fair trip. 

All things are close—the ropes are taut, 
And jolly sing the crew 

Their songs of war, as if they sought 
To bring the storm anew. 


THE VENETIAN CINDERILLA., | 


CALDOR. 


BY M. T. 


Two faces flashed out from the polished mir- 
ror, whose richly carved silver setting formed a 
meet framework for the charming tableaux por- 
trayed therein. The one inthe foreground, with | 
liquid, bewildering Italian eyes, and clear, dark 
skin, through which the southern blood flashed 
on the rounded cheek with a crimson glory,as 
vivid as the sunset of her native sky. The las- 


' trous raven hair wound in skilful coils around p.addi 


the stately head, secured by a golden arrow, | 
thickly studded with sparkling gems and jewelled 
bands and massive ornaments of gold clasped: 
here and there, heightening the charms of a swiin- 
like neck and graceful arm, while the im 

form hardly deizned te be confined by the 

ruby velvet boddice, whose heavy fringe of seed 
pearl betrayed the high rank and weulth of the. 
youthful wearer. The other, a calm, pale face 
of snowy fuirness, meck, hazel eyes with a se- 
rene light scarce hidden by the, drooping, silken 
las.es, the faintest sea shell tinge upon the cheek, 
but the hue of the coral on the indescribably 


| THE VENETIAN CINDERILLA. 


fall of soft, brown curls about the slender throat. 
It was simple beauty unadorned and uncared for, 
and the slight, willowy form was clothed plainly 
‘in @ coarse gray garment, as forcibly bespeaking 
the other proclaimed her lofty estate. 

- It was when charming, romantic Venice was 
in its glory, and Lady Bianca Cario was toasted 
atthe imperial fetes, as the most beautiful and 
peerless of all the high-born maidens in the fa- 
mous, wave-washed city of the sea, while little 
Lacia Amborini was but her humble tire-woman, 
unknowp and unhonored, although to be sure, if 
she had dared, she might have claimed a share 
of the noble blood Lady Bianca so haughtily 
asserted to equal that of princes, for her mother 
had been a Cario, discarded and denounced by 
the whole haughty family when she listened to 
the prayers of the plebeian painter, Amborini, 
and stole away from her gilded home to share 
his humble lodgings. Persecution and alienation 
from her old ties, had soon withered away the 
young wife's life, alter her husbands sudden 

and she had come speedily to a premature 
pe ber only child, little Lucia, with 
an imp! appeal for mercy and protection to 
her brother, the father of Lady Bianca. The 
disgrace, however, had never been forgiven, 
and, Lucia was only a servant in*her uncle’s 
housé. Possibly she might have been more 
kindly cared for, had she possessed less of the 
Cario’s vaunted beauty; bat when one day a 
thoughtless visitor openly expressed his admi- 
ration, seal was set to Lucia’s fate, and the 
haughty Bianca exiled her thenoeforward from 
all kindness and fa 

Nevertheless those ‘ were 
kept busy in her employment from morning 
till night. Even then, they were buxy arranging 
the glossy braids, and twining the jewelled bands, 
while Lady Bianca sat before the mirror watching 
the effect. directing an alteration here, and an 
tion there, till poor Lacia’s slender wrists 
were aching with fatigue. When at last the ca- 
pricious beauty was satisfied with the radiant 
visiou in the mirror, she said, languidly : 

“Get thee to the wardrobe, Lucia, and bring 
hither the mantle for my head. ‘The air is soft 
and balmy, the last new veil will be warm 
enough, and will match right prettily with the 
jewels.” 

Speedily returned Lacia with the black lace 
mantilla,‘gemmed with stunes and bordered with 
sparkling silver fringe, and Lady Bianca flung it 
coquettshly her head, its ample network 
falling nearly to hery feet. She smiled at its 


charming lips, and all enhanced by « luxurious 


marvellous effect, halfehrouding, and yet height- 
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ening every regal charm, and murmured softly 
as Lacia retired to a distant window, “ Will 
Grimani remain still cold and insensible? Nay, 
something tells me I shall conquer to-night. I 
shall have him at my feet. What else could he 
have meant by saying I should see the bride he 
had chosen* Truly it would be right gallant 
to lead me to that glorious old mirror in the du- 
cal palace, and bend his graceful form amid the 
throng of suitors that follow wherever Bianca 
Cario moves.” 

Her soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance 
of her father, a tall, stately man, in black velvet 
doublet, thickly embroidered with gold, with the 


drew away the crimeon drapery from the window 
to gaze down into the wave-washed street. Her 
. own gondola was lying moored below at the 
marble steps. Glancing up at the fading sunset 
sky, where star after star was faintly trembling 
into view, she said, impatiently : 

“ Methinks the bells of St, Mark are laggard. 
It should be near the departure, by the 
sky. Ah, there they ring!” as suddenly the 
mellow chimes reverberated through the square. 
“ Lucia, call Floria to attend the gond@la, and 
do thou gather the scattered jewels to thé casket, 
and arrange to-morrow’s wardrobe, and be ready 
to disrobe me speedily when I return.” * 

The entrance of a servant presenting # quaint- 
ly carved ivory box arrested her steps, and she 
sank back into her seat again. “It was left bya 
stranger page for my lady,” said the woman. 

The lid was raised speedily, disclosing at first 
only a small hand mirror, in a superb frame of 
massive silver leaves, studded thickly with em- 
eralds. “A pretty fancy,” said the fair patzi- 
cian, handing it to her father, and lifting from 
its satin bed a chvicely arranged bouquet of su- 
perb blossoms, among which lay coiled a serpent 
bracelet, the scintillating scales formed by dia- 
monds and emeralds. 

“ Acostly offering, by my troth,” said her 
father, smiling at her glowing face. “From 
what gallant does it come, Bianca ”’ 

“1 fancy from Count Grimani. - If not, then 
it can only be Carrafelli, the stranger who ‘is as- 
tonishing Venice with his prod ,”” replied 
she, in composed musical tones, w throb- 
bing heart was whispering, “ It is Grithaiti surely, 
and the mirror shows 
should see.” 


357 


_ Antonio Grimani, sole heir to the vast wealth 
and fine palace of his princely family, and pos- 
sessor of great personal attractions, as well as a 
character remarkable for its purity and integrity 
in those luxurious times, might well have won 
away a heart, even as proud and capricious as 
that of Lady Bianca Cario, but a far greater at- 
traction had been for her the coldness and care- 
lessness he had always evinced for the charms 
that had brought all other cavaliers of Venice in 
humble homage at her feet. This insensibility 
to win his affection in spite of every 

Believing that she had at last succeeded in this 
darling object, she called Lucia to fasten the 
bracelet on her wrist, and fairly radiant with 
conscious loveliness and triumph, leaned lightly 
on her father’s arm, and with a joyfully throb- 
bing heart, descended the marble steps to the 
gondola, which was swiftly borne along the 
grand canal, on its way to the great fete at the 
ducal palace, with anticipations of which all 
had 


The dimness of evening ta tl 
window Lady Bianca had left unshrouded, and 
after the scattered jewels in their cas- 
ket, humble little Iucia extinguished the flaming 
tapers and sat down there, where the cool breeze 
wantoned with her curls, gazing down sadly into 
the street beneath. 

“ Ah me,” she sighed, as the water became 
astir with the grand barges speeding along to 
the ducal fete, *‘ how fine it must be at the fete 
to-night! If I could have a single peep at the 
glories I have dreamed so much about, methinks 
I should be content. What-a hard lot is mine, 
while Bianca, my own cousin, though she treats 


queen of the festive hall. Ah, how fine it must 
seem to her! What ailsmeto-night?”’ Here, 
the glossy curls received a significant shake. 
“ What a foolish girl I am, to be sure. Was I 
not as happy when Antonio brought me that 
darling rosebud yester-eve, as she with her costly 
gifts? And would I change my handsome gon- 
dolier, p6or and humble though he be, for the 
great Count Grimani, whom one can see is al- 
ways in her thoughts when she is dressed for 
company? Nay, I am content with my lot, only 
I do 80 long to see one fete like this. The bright 
lights, and flowers, and music, and brilliant 
dresses, haunt me, and make my own poor robe 
and menial life seem weary and distasteful.” 
And the tears came plashing over the delicate 
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“Nay, Bianca, cara, but thou art lovelier than : 
thine own lovely self. All Venice will be at thy 
' feet to-night, my child.” 
| 
| 
me as her servant, has every blessing showered 
upon her. How gloriotsly she looked, and 
what splendid jewels she wore! She will be the : 
| 
i. 


davling—light of my eyes. 


quickly. replaced by joyful 
smile, as a pecoliar strain of vocal music came 


floating up to hery end gazing down below, she 
qerenived pleing dent. 
“Isis Antonie, surely,” she-exclaimed your tend 
dentetnhartegin her slight form in a dark 
gray mantle. “I thought he would be kept busy 
plying to and fro with the visitors at the fete.” 
And away she fled down the staircase into the 
arched passage-way, whose grim lions carv d on 
i side had often and often witnessed the 
ge of this degenerate .scion of the great 
-Cario family with the obscure and humble gon- 
dolier.;, A graceful furm. sprang up from the 
oars and drew her fondly to his side. wut 
» “You see I am: here, carissima—Lucia, my 
Come with me into 
the gondola. I havemuch to say to you, and 
mo time to lose by the interruptions we might 
meet with here: She allowed him to lead her 
‘into the little luxuriously furnished room of the 
gondola, where a hanging silver lamp diffused a 
twilight radiance, and did not check him, as he 
dropped the velvet arras over the windows to 


nnight—be quiet, and let me tell thee how glad I 
am to see thee this night of all others, Thou 
shalt be my confessor, and hear how ungratefal 
and repining I have been. Scarcely wilt thou 
tears:”’ 

“In tears, Lucia—for what Have they 
dared—” 
+ A-low, musical langh checked him. “Nay, 
it was all my own foolishness. I do believe it 
was all because I could not dress finely, wear 
jewels, and go to the great fete tonight. Now 
confess thy Lucia the most ridiculous maiden in 
Venice.” 

y “Nay,” replied Antonio, .smiling proudly at 
the pretty roguish fage upturned to his ; “ why 
not wish to grace the great assembly? There’ll 


-not.be a fairer face, my. Lucia, there to-night.” 


. “OQ, Antonio, if then conldst have seen Lady 
Biancs, shou wonldst say no more Ja praise of 
Lucia’s poor, pale face.” . 

“ Ah, Lucia, Lucia, thou hast 
work for poor Antonio. I had well sigh for- 
gotten the tidings | came to bring. If thou wilt, 
thou canst go to the fete to-night, and hold thy 
little head as high as the proudest there. Listen 
to the marvellous tidings, Lucia. Thou knowest 


Count Grimani, the most worthy and illustrious, 
they say,of Venice’s patrician youths. O, Lucia, 
where did he spy my flower? He has seen. thee, 
loved thee, and applied to the doge for permis- 
sion to.make thee,his bride, and as thy mother’s 
birth, doth not infringe the law, the doge has con- 
sented. _ Jewels, and fetes, and broidered robes, 
will be.thine now, Lucia, and poor Antonio will 
be forgotten. But if thou art happy, he will wy 
and keep his heart from breaking with the thought 
of thy prosperity. “He loves thee all too well to 
hold. thee back from such a splendid fate.” 

He hid his gloomy face in his hands, but she 
was shaking her fair head in gleeful scorn. 

“Dost thou think Carnival is here, that I 
shall credit thy wild story? Poor. little Lucia 
Amborini, the humble. tire-woman, will be fortu- 
nate to.exehange her present lot for the cheerful 
home of a lowly gondolier. Because she is silly 
enough to talk about the gregt fere, wilt thou 
cheat her into believing the great count, whom 
Lady Bianca can scarcely win to her feet, is 
ready to take her to his palace? Shame on thee, 
Antonio, to jest thus with me.” 

The young man lifted his bowed head, and 
raising his hand upward, said solemnly: “ It is 
no. jest, Lucia. Iswear by the eternal stars I 
have told you nothi but the truth.” 

Instantly the pretty glow of indignation faded 
from her face, and amazement and perplexity 
struggled with a nameless feeling of terror. These 
were logtin a sudden, radiant light that glowed 
around her, like the great painter’s seraphs in 
St Sate, and, him, she said, 


“And dost thon doubt thy Lacia’s answer, 
supposing this marvellous thing should chance? 
It is thou, Antonio, that hast my heart, only 
thou who canst have my hand.” 
erentially, but answered gravely: ‘“ Thou art 
an. angel pf truth and purity, sweet one, but 
thon. must weigh the matter seriously. The 


give thee every earthly luxury and enjoyment, 
and the humble gondolier could offer little but his 
love, #@ sorthe the care and hardship of the lot 
that would surely madden the heart wherein thy 
mother's patrician blood is already clamoring for 


loftier things. The. very life thon hast. been 


craving towight, is within thy Thou 
shalt mot put it by for poor Antonio.” 


Hear me,” said the maiden, slowly 
pressivel It is thou, Antonio, who makest 
ia’s life. The damp churchyard 
vault tgthy side were more welcome to me, 
than s palace of my own where thou conldst 
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notcome. If this wild tale be true, take me, I 
implore thee, where no count or ducal messenger 
can reach me. Let me go with thee to the altar 


this very hour—only forget that it was I who 
proposed the unmaidenly request.” 

A rapturous flood of words broke from the 
young man’s lips. He caught the light form in 
his arms, and covered lip, cheek and brow with 
passionate kisses, “Sweetest Lucia, purest 
pearl of the Adriatic, I accept the sacrifice—thou 
shalt indeed be mine. So in, my love, and speed- 
ily I will send a gondola to bear us to our bridal. 
Fear not to obey the directions of whoever brings 
this ring to thee.’”” And he held towards her a 
twisted hoop, with a single glittering opal for the 
Serpent's eye, , 

Confused and bewildered, Lucia suffered him 
tolead her again to the doorway of the Cario 
palace, and scarcely heeding his joyous adieu, 
stood dreamily watching the gondola, till it shot 
away from view. Then she ascended the stairs 
to her own little room, like one in a deep trance. 
Mechanically she gathered together her seanty 
wardrobe, sighing at first, and then smiling, to 
find no garment suitable for a bride. The coarse 
gray dress she wore was her very best. All she 
could do was to smooth out her tumbled curls, 
and fasten them with the single white bad An- 
tonio had given her the night before. A cautious 
step startled her, and she trembled nervously, as 


a strange female, with a large package in her 
arms, came stealthily to her side. 

“I have brought the lady’s bridal garments,” 
whispered the woman, beginning to unfold her 
articles, and lengthen them one by one upon the 


caught a glimpse of the rich velvet and fairy- 
like lace, and saw the flashing light of diamond 
ornaments shining out from the tiny cases. “ Nay, 
nay,”’ cried she, faintly, as the stranger smoothed 
out @ pearl-fringed patrician mantle, before add- 
ing it to the glittering trossean. 

some strange mistake—these beautiful garments 
are not for me.” 

“The gondolier bade me show you this, and 
tell you to have no fear, bct question no one 
till you met with him.” And she held up to 
the maiden’s bewildered gaze the opal ring, and 
Lacia was sileneed. Not a word more escaped 
her, while she suffered herself to be robed in the 
costly garments—not even when finally a peari- 
embroidered bridal veil, fit for a princess’s royal 
head, was thrown around her slender form. 

Once, catching a glimpse in a mirror, of a 
white-robed, resplendent figure, glittering with 


thou art there with me,” whispered she, reassured. 
by her earnest glance into that honest, ingenuous 


face. ‘“ Whatever thou art, theu canst never be 


costly jewels from soft brown tresses, to fairy, 
her eyes, asking herself what weird spirit had ' 
taken possession of her—if it were possibile it q 
could be poor Lacia Amborini, the down-tred- ms 7 
den, harshly-chidden tire-woman of Lady Bianca °_ 

- 4 Cario, she saw before her. -All that had gone . & 
before had been so strange, she did not pause : -_— 
to wonder her progress was not molested by the 

troop of servants waiting in the passage-wayto — 
catch a glimpse of her. Only when she entered © | 
the carpeted, flower-wreathed gondola, and Amn- 
tonio sprang to meet her, did speech rétarm. 
Clinging wildly to his hand, she pointed from [' 
her own pearl fringed, patrician mantle, to'thé 
diamond star of nobility glittering on his em- ie 
broidered doublet, and gasped faintly, “What | 
does it mean, Antonio? Hast thou a magician’s — 

; wand, or is there a glamour fallen upon'my ~ 3 
sight *” 

His face was radiant with joyfal pride and ten- _ 
derest love, and drawing the beautifal vision 
fondly to his side, he said, gently: “ Wilt thow 
not trust me a little longer, sweet one—my life— 
my bride? Thou seest of a verity it is thine 
own Antonio. Dost thou care to know more : 
now 
“ Nay, nay, I can trust thee, Antonio, what” ms: 
ever betide. I will not be frightened, even © 
though I find myself at the great fete, whilst 
be higher than I believed it, thou wilt know that 
little couch. Lucia’s love was gained by the humble gondo- - 
“How thoughtful in Antonio,” murmured | lier, and not by rank or show.” 
Lacia, starting back in terror, however, as she | — 
Meantime, amid the gorgeous scenes of the 
great fete at the palace, followed by a murmur 

of applause and approbation wherever she passed, +f 

. F Lady Bianca Cario moved restlessly through the 
gay assembly, leaning on the arm of Count j 
Carrafelli, who seemed more desperately enam- al 
ored than ever before. Bat Bianca’s eyes wan- 
dered here and there throughout the crowd, a 

; | searching for the graceful figure, whose non- 
appearance had already caused many curious 
inquiries. The duke, likewise, was missing, and 
when at last he was discovered ascending the 
steps to the ducal chair, all whispered conversa- 
tion and merry laughter ceased, and « lull of = 

| expectancy followed. The doge waved ‘his i 

j hand, and the soft strains of music died away. 

Then, with « merry gleam in his mild, gray i 
eyes, he said : | 
on "Pardon, kind friends, and noble Venetians 


all, for calling your attention, but I trust not to 
mar the evening’s festivities by informing you of 
& surprise in store for you, and relating a little 
‘romance that has occurred in our midst, the 
happy conclusion of which you shall all witness. 
Not long since, the esteemed sire of one of our 
noblest patrician youths was chiding.him in 
my presence for his insensibility to the charms of 
our far famed Venetian maidens, and lamenting 
the loneliness of a home which a fair young 
* bride would make so joyous. IJ, too, joined my 
‘urgent entreaties, that he would allow me to give 
- him @ bridal fete, but our hero shook his head 
“@eepondently, assuring us that the only maiden 
who could claim his heart, would be interdicted 
* ‘By ws both, not for lack of beauty or virtue, but 
for the humble position she had hitherto occu- 
‘pied. In alarm we both exclaimed that we trust- 
» ed he had not forgotten the marriage laws estab- 
"lished by the council for the patricians of immor- 
tal Venice. Nay, replied he, this stranger was 
not alone the fairest and purest maiden in our 
vaunted city, but she escaped the law as a ple- 
Ure beian, since her lawfully wedded mother had been 
highest patrician bloud. It only needed 
oe my own-and his father’s consent, to make his 
union with her legal and honorable. The lover’s 
description of so pure and rare a pearl, unknown 
in our very midst, aroused my curiosity, and his 
earnestness moved me to declare, if he could 
prove her all he had portrayed, as Doge of Ven- 
iee, | would authorize and command the nuptials. 
He had informed us that the maiden only knew 
and loved him as an humble gondolier, and he 
‘was well assured no art or tempting bribe could 
win her from him. That, said I, shall be the 
test. Take me where I can be unseen, but hear 
the girl’s decision plainly, and convince her that 
another—your own, true, titled self, of whose 
fame and reputation she has doubtless heard— 
has. become enamored of her, and seeks her for 
his bride, and if she refuses the brilliant offer, to 
keep faithfully her vow to one whom she believes 
only an humble oarsman, I will confess her the 
pearl of our city, and give her a bridal worthy 
of a princess. Not an hour since, my friends, 
concealed behind the arras of his gondola, I 
heard the tempting offer of a palace and diadem 
put scornfully aside for an honest heart and low- 
ly lot. Therefore you will see I have lost my 
wager, he has gained his bride, and this goodly 


spoke, toward the shrouded doorway of an ante- 
chamber leading to the grand staircase of the 
hall, and at a signal from an usher waiting there, 
the richly carved doors unclosed as if by magic, 


and with a low, sweet refrain of music, came « 
troop of white-robed girls, scattering wreaths of 
fragrant flowers before the pathway of the ad- 
vancing couple. Count Grimani’s tall form was 
tenderly supporting a slight, airy figure that clung 
trembling and bewildered to his arm, the sweet 
face alternately flushing with timid joy, and pal- 
ing with awe and excitement. In the rear fol- 
lowed the priestly train. Onward passed the 
group through the watchful crowd to the steps 
of the ducal chair, and there the solemn ceremo- 
ny was performed. 

Astonishment and excitement kindled every 
eye in the vast, magnificent hall, but Lady Bianca 
Cario’s brilliant cheek grew suddenly white as 
the camellia nestling amid the costly lace and 
jewelled bands across her fiercely-throbbing 
heart. Never once were her wild, glittering eyes 
removed from the bridegroom’s radiant face, 
till the doge descended to greet the new-made 
Countess Grimani. Then she bent forward to 
see the face disclosed to view, when the floating 
veil was for the moment brushed aside by the 
snowy arm, encircled by diamond coils that far 
outshone the glitteritig serpent humble Lucia 
had clasped for her so brief a space of time be- 
fore... What was there in those pure, pale fea- 
tures and dove-like eyes to bring such a gleam 
of wicked hate to the haughty brow of Lady 
Bianca Cario? Wherefore did she clench her 
hande.co. madly, 

“Lucia—by all the saints, it is Lucia Am- 
borini that has outwitted me. Mine own menial, 
whom I left to arrange my scattered wardrobe, is 
now the Countess Grimani !’’ 

Suddenly becoming aware of Count Carrafelli’s 
scrutinizing glance, the proud girl with a mighty 
effort called back her usual air of stately grace 
and began carelessly a light conversation with 
him. No further emotion could his watchful eye 
detect, till Count Grimani, with his fairy, charm- 


one hand pressed hard against her breast, as if 
to crush down some sadden pang, and with 
a haughty bow, she turned abruptly away, and 
seeking her father’s side, begged to return home. 

Not many weeks after, Count Carrafelli bore 
away from Venice to his foreign villa, a pale, 
haughty, chillingly beautiful bride—for Lady Bi- 
anca sternly refused to remain longer in Venice, 
where she had reigned so long, to see the whole 
city offering the ardent homage that had been 
hers, at the shrine of one they styled in their ro- 
mantic language, “The Pure Pearl of the 
Adriatic,”—the fair and happy wife of Count 
Grimani, the old time humble Lucia Amborini. 
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BY LIZZIB MORSE. 


She is gone, she is gone, like the golden beam 
Of the sunlight’s glance, or lightning gleam ; 
She is gone, she is gone, like the fragile flower 
That the wind shakes out of the hawthorn bower. 

Lay her, lay her gently down, 
Bmooth the hair of golden brown ; 
Close, 0, close the mournful eyes, 
Clear and blue as summer skies! 
Fold the tiny hands o’er her breast, 

_ Her heart has broke, now let her rest. 
They brought her home in a wintry night, 
In a coffin lying, all still and white, 

And placed her at our cottage door. 
Then weep, weep, weep ; 
O, the cruel death-sleep! 

Milly, shall we see thee nevermore! 


She is lying now in my country home; 
And wild winds round her loving roam, 
When summer days are long and yellow, 
And moony nights are soft and mellow. 
‘Tm the little graveyard small, 

By the gray church rising tall, 

There we laid our Milly low, 

And round her wept in wildest woe. 

Milly, O Milly, the old home is sad, 

We miss thy voice and footsteps glad! 
They say she died with her young heart broken— 
Strangers caught the last word spoken, 
As they stood around her dying bed. 

O anguish, stifling hot, 

Rain out tears upon the spot— 
Upon the cold turf o’er ‘her head! 


She is gone, she is gone, like a silvery glow _ 
From dark wild waters murmuring low; 
She is gone, she is gone, like « bird from a bower, 
That sang her lone song and died in an hour. 
Lowly, lowly now she lies, 
Waving grasa above her sighs. 
Our eyes with grief are running o'er, 
For Milly darling gone before ; 
And are watching through our blinding tears, 
To meet her after rolling years. 
Sigh for her, zephyrs, in the starry hour, 
Baying she 's gone like the anemone flower 
That we wooed in the green light dell : 
Whisper gone, gone, gone! 
Like a violet from the lawn, 
Our Milly drooped and fell. 
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THE DARK HOUSE. 


BY WILLIAM 8. LAWRENCE. 


My father lived and died in one of the interior 
counties of Virginia. When summoned to his 
death-bed, I was in the city of Philadelphia, 
where I had been staying nearly a year, engaged 
im the stady of medicine. I reached home only 
an hour or two befure he breathed his hast. 


For a time, this unexpected blow utterly over- 
whelmed me ; but I was soon compelled to rouse 
myself, and give my attention to various matters 
of business, which imperiously demanded it. I 
was anxious too to get back to Philadelphia, for 
it was now near the middle of October, and the 
the first of November. 

father’s only offspring, and, with a few inconsid- 
erable exceptions, the sole legatee of his property. 
I had been quite familiar with his affairs, but 
there was one piece of property which I was a 
good deal surprised to find myself the owner’of. 
It was a place which had long been known .as 
the “Dark House ;” so called, not because the 
house was really dark of itself, but because: it 
was so buried in the shade of huge forest trees 
that the sun rarely reached it. There was a lawn 
of many acres attached to the house, but it had 
been left, for many years, in a state of nature, 
and looked as wild as the forest surrounding it. 

The Dark House was a strange, rambling, old- 
fashioned structure, almost coeval with the first 
settlement of the country. It was. certainly 
more than one hundred.and fifty years old, but 
it was a stone house, very substantially built, and 
was still in a very good state of. preservation. 

It was built by an Italian, who was believed 
to have fled from his country in company with a 
nun, whom he afterwards married, though he had 
at the time a wife living in ltaly. . The story was 
that the deserted wife spent years in tracking the 
fugitives, whom she at last traced to this house, 
in the wilds of America, where she stabbed. the 
ex-nun with her own hand, giving her five or six 
mortal wounds. What became of her and the 
faithless husband afterwards, is not known. 

How much of this story is true I.am unable to 
say. That it is at least “founded on. facts,” 
there can be no doubt. The house passed 
through many hands, and at, length “got . into 
chancery,” or at all events became a méitter of 
litigation, and lay uninhabited, or at least waim- 
proved, for many years. Immediately after 
emerging from this eclipse, it came. into the 
hands of my father, who took it to secure.« 
doubtful debt, only two weeks before his death. 

With euch a history, the Dark House could 
not be otherwise than a haunted house. The 
murdered nun walked there, as a matter of 
course. The ghost stories, however, were chiefly 
confined to the negroes, who have a. peculiar 
faculty for seeing apparitions everywhere; and 
even they, of late years, had almost ceased to 
trouble themselves about the nun and her vaga- 
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| ries. Such, atall events, was my belief, until the 


‘following incident revealed to me the fact that 
there was at least one exception to the general rule. 
_ Having finished my business, I made arrange- 
tents for returning to Philadelphia, the last 
week in October, having advertised the Dark 
House for rent, and committed the care of it to 
my consin, John Ruthven, a young lawyer, who 
‘was my grand vizier and financial factotum. 

The evening before I left, I rode over to the 
Dark House and examined it. As I had been 
informed, I found it in a very fair state of pre- 
servation. There were some repairs needed, but 
the most of them I intended to defer till my re- 
turn to the neighborhood the following spring. 

My design was to rent the place for one year, 
and then to put it in thorough repair and sell it. 
Thad, little doubt of being able to do this, on ad- 
vantageous terms, for the situation was a healthy 
one, easy of access, and, for a person desirous of 
rural seclusion, a most eligible locality. 

As I was about to mount my horse to return 
home, 4 shining black face made its appearance 
from among the bushes, the owner of which ad- 
vanced and accosted me, with a ludicrous as- 
of mingled with importance: 

“ Marster, marster ! please procrastinate a fow 


“Well, what is it, Uncle Nap *” 

Waele Nap looked round, as if to make sure 
that no one was listening, came close to me, and 
delivered ‘ into the porches of mine ear,” in an 
emphatie whisper, the following words : 

» *“ Sell it—immediately, or sooner, ef you can, 
for anything you can get !” 

the house you are talking about 

Yes; marster.” 

“ And why should I cell it in such « hurry 1” 
“*Cause it’s haunted, mos’ promiscuously— 
chock full o’ gheses, from de suller to de garret ; 
on de ground and under it.” 

And what harm will the ghosts do ?”’ 

* Shoh, marster, you knows bery well dat libe 
people don’t affectionate a house when dead 
people's done been dar and peroecupied it afore 
‘em. Ef folks knowed what I know about de 
place, dey wouldn’t hab it at no price.” 

* And whatdo you know, Uncle Nap ?” 
‘Well, marster, I'l you. Dar’s been 
quare things seed dar ever so long ago—‘ from 
time to memorial,’ as ole mares use to say. My 
ole dead and gone daddy, what went wid ole 
marve’s pa and your grandpa to de Rebotution, 
he done seed de ghos’ ob dat ar nun, as dey calls 
her, more’n wanst. Dey calls her none, but she’s 
some, I well you. Daddy used to say how dat she 


senses, eben ef she'd been alive ; she done looked 
80 quare and dressed so tanfastieally.”’ 

“ Did he ever see anything else *” 

“O, yes, marster, he done seed a heap o’ 
things. He seed a man widout no head on his 
shoulders, ridin’, tail-foremost, on a brimstone- 
colored mule, and comin’ t’rough dat very gate. 
Daddy was boro in Guinea, and born wid a caul 
over his face, too; 80 he could see ebery sort 0’ 
sperit and hobgobbler, when other people 
couldn’t see nothing.” 

“ And did his mantle fall on you ?” 

“De mantel? No, marster, dat done fell on 
de ole ooman—yah, yah, yah! All de jamb on 
one side done fell down, and jist bar’ly skint de 
ole ooman’s nose, and broke her pipe; but it 
didn’t do no more damage. I soon fixed it up.” 

“ Have you seen any ghosts here yourself?” 

“ Well, marster, dey’s been tol’bly quiet now, 
for a good long time, ontel dis year or two back, 
and ‘specially dis year. Wunst, a long time ago, 
I did see a big black dog, as big as a yearlin’ 
calf, with somethin’ like a baby on its back, and 
when it got to de garden pales, dar, it turned 
into a great big baboon, and den it done jumped 
de fence, and varnished.” 

“ And what?” 

“ Varnished—became visible, you know, all of 
a suddent, and no longer imperceptible. And 
we used to hear awful noises, too, when de house 
was all shet up; and chains a rattlin’, and tur- 
rible groans and screeches. But dat was all 
years and years ago. Dar haint been much 
talk about de ole place for a long time, tell here 
lately, and dat’s de reason why I says git shet of 
it as expositiously as possible. Dar is ghoses 
dar now, you may rest insured of it; but nobody 
haint noticed it yet, ceptin’ tis me and de ole 
woman; it’s mighty easy to keep our mouths shet.”” 

“ How ?” 

“ Well, marster, by givin’ of us six or eight 
shillin’ to buy padlocks wid—yah, yah !” 

“ What makes you think ghosts are there now?” 

“?Cause I done seed ’em, and heard ’em too. 
Dar’s ghoses and witches bofe. I’s.seed de nun 
twice-t, trough dat winder; and I’s heerd de 
same ole noises agin, De house is all tight shet 
up, but, mebberdelest, my ole ooman and me has 
bofe of us done seed lights dar, seberal times, 
and more teo. We kin see ‘em from our cabin, 
wid parfec’ distinction. And wanst in de day 
time—las’ Sa'day it was—I was carryin’ bas- 
ket of eggs to de store, and it was pretty heavy, 
so I done sot déwn on dat bank, dar; and arter 
a while I done heard somebody a eryin’, as plain 
de yearth.” 
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“ And what then?” 

“Den I ’vaporated, quicker. Renee 
dar, sartain, and she mought a turned me into a 
baboon, like de dog.” 

“ Well, the witch that does that wont have 
much of a job—it’s half done already. But 
never mind that ; here’s a dollar to buy.e padlock 
for your tongue, and another for the old woman ; 
and if the lock, holds well, I’ll be willing to 
make it five dollars.” 

“ Thankee, marster. I’s got.one thing more 
totell you. My ole ooman thinks all de trouble 
comes from de halifax.” 

“ The what ?” 

“ De halifax—de halifax in de territory.” 

“Your brains are wool-gathering, as well as 
your head, Uncle Nap. Helier is Sere 
Scotia, in British America.” 

tte 
built in ole times—long ago, afore dey fit, de 
Rebolution—by some Eyetalyum people, from 
some 0’ them seaports t’other side o’ New York. 
Dey done built de territory and put de halifax 
into it; and dey used to say deir prars to it.” 

“O, yes, I take you now; Nap. I 
didn’t understand, at first, because, you see, in- 
stead of halifax and territory, ignorant people 
are apt to say crucifix and oratory. It is not 
every one who,has had the advantages you have.” 

“No, marster. I done got my ’vantages from 
ole marse and ole mistiss ; and dat’s what makes 
me so correc’ in my orthomology. I aint ’spon- 
sible for ignorant people’s for paw.s But my 
ole coman, you see, she’s ob de ’pinion dat ef de 
halifax was tuck away, de ghoses woulda’t come 
back no more; cause you see it is the murdered 
nun comin’ to say her prars to de halifax what 
makes all de furse.” 

“ Well, well, Uncle Nap, keep the padlocks 
all right,and I'll attend to the rest of it. Good-by.”” 
_“ Good-by, marster.” 

Thad been told that there was an oratory and 
a crucifix in the house, bat I had not seen any- 
thing of the kind. I saw them afterwards, how- 
ever. It was a bronze crucifix, fastened perma- 
nently to the wall, in @ niche, made for the 
purpose. The little oratory in which it was 
placed was connected with she largest of the 
bed-chambers. 

I did not remove the:crucifin, nor did. 
at @ sacrifice, for fear of ghosts; believing that 


sell the place, but not until it had been put into 
a thorongh state of repair; and as. 1 wished. to 
superintend the repairs in person, the job would 
have to be postponed till the next year. ‘ 


It was not long before I had occasion to mod- 
ify my opinion upon these matters, and to come 
to the conclusion that Uncle Nap was a better 
judge of ghosts, and perhaps of human nature 
also, than I was. 

After my return to Philadelphia, I received 
several successive letters from Rughven, the ob- 
ject of which was to inform me that he found it 
impossible to rent the Dark House, since every- 
body had got the ides that it was haunted, and 
its reputation in this respect was growing worse 
every day. At first, I regarded this merely asa 
temporary difficulty, originating with Unele Nap 

i to keep the pad+ 

gossip, in fact, which 

would not be likely to inflaence any respectable © 

person 00 far as to excite actual prejudice against 
the place. 

But when. letter after letter arrived, reiterating 
the statement, and assuring me that the house 
had become notorious for twenty miles round, 
and that nobody could be prevailed upon te go 
near it after nightfall, I began seriously to fea 
that the ancient dwelling would turn out to be 
_ At last, I instructed Ruthven to offer the place, 
for one year, gratis, to any one who would oecu- 
py it. This, I thought, would surely induce 
somebody to brave the ghosts, and eventually 
prove the baselessness and atter ridiculousness of 
the popular idea. 

But even this apparently tempting bait did not 
cle Nap was right, “ nobody wouldn’t have it at 
no price.” 

AA little before Christmas, I. received. better 
from Ruthven, from which I take the following : 

“ As Lhave already told you, I would, ere 
this, have put in execution a certain plan which 
I have been contemplating, if it had not been for 
my continued ill health. I am now getting bet- 
ter, but I am still quite feeble, and obliged to be 
careful of myself. 

“In the meantime, however, volunteer:has 
come forward, from whose deeds of daring I have 
great hopes. It is no less a person than Jack 
Randy. Im consideration of a fat tmrkey for 
Christmas, he'has undertaken to remain ali night 
in the Dark House, and in the laanted chamber, 
par excellence, which, you know, is that to which 
the oratory is attached. 

“ You keow Jack. He ie. «perfect, dane-devil, 
fears nothing on earth—or anywhere else, 1 am 
afraid—and is the only person in all this region 
who could be induced ¢o do such a thing, for 
love or movey either. He seems to huve tried 


very hard to get e companion, but without suc 
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who could be hired to stay with him for one hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Jack has fixed upon Christmas evening for 
the performance of the exploit. I am sanguine 
im the beliefithat the result will be to give the 
coup de grace to this disagreeable and disgraceful 
piece of foolery. I will write on Christmas day, 
and let you know all about it.” 

With some anxiety, and a great deal of curi- 
_ osity, I waited for Ruthven’s next communica- 
tion. Itcame in due time, and the result of 
Jack Raudy’s vigil was thus described : 

“ Nothing that has for the last twenty 
years, has so excited the public mind here as this 
undertaking of Jack Raudy’s. Everybody had 
heard about the haunted house, and everybody 
knew that Jack was going to attempt to exorcise 
the ghosts, on Christmas eve. There were, I 
should think, as many as fifty people in the Dark 
House, between dark and bed-time, that night. 
Phey all took good care to leave it, ree 
before the ghostly hours drew near. 

Jack company myself that night ; but I had un- 
fortunately renewed my cold the day before, and 
Thad such a-severe cough that my wife positively 
forbid the thing ; and, as a dutiful and obedient 
husband, I had no choice but to submit. As 
things have turned out, I really do not know 
whether to be glad or sorry that I stayed away. 

“Well, about 11 o'clock, all hands decamped, 
and Jeft.Juck in the ‘territorial’ bed-chamber, 
in fall. view of the ‘territory’ itself, and the 
‘halifax’ also. He was well supplied with fire 
and fire-arms, cutlasses and cuts of ham, sabres, 
sardines and sandwiches—all means and appli- 
ances, in fact, at all likely to be useful in such an 
emergency, either. for the fortification of the 
inner\or outer mun. He was in the very best of 
spirits,and we could hear him singing gaily un- 
til we had passed beyond the reach of his voice. 

“ I slept. very little that night, and I was at the 
Dark House-the next morning very soon after 
daylight. All was quiet, and precisely as we had 
left it the-night before. The doors were all shut 
and locked. Jack must be asleep, thought I. I 
called out loudly, bat received no answer. I 
rattled and pounded at the doors and windows, 
but all was still, and silent as the grave. 

“ It is very strange, I thought. He surély 
could not sleep through all that racket. He 
must still. be in the house, though, for all the 
doors.and windows were fast, and all on the in- 
side. With a good deal of trouble, | opened one 
of the window-shutters, and climbed in. 


“TI soon reached the foot of the stair-case, and 
called out again, as loud as I was able. My 
voice echoed through the empty rooms, but echo 
was the only reply. Beginning to feel nervous, 
I ran swiftly up the stairs, and into the haunted 
chamber. Jack was not there. 

“Greatly excited, I ran from room to room, 
till I had searched every hole and corner of the 
house, from the cellar to the garret. Jack was 
nowhere to be found ; nor has he been seen from 
that day to this ! 

“Everything was found precisely as it had 
been left the night before, except that some of 
the refreshments had been consumed. Every 
window and door had been carefully secured on 
the inside, and so I found them. Everything 
was there but Jack. 

“ Though it cannot be said that the loss of a 
man like Raudy is a great misfortune to the com- 
munity, yet the manner of his disappearance is 
a8 annoying as it is melancholy and mysterious. 
The property, too, must be still farther depreci- 
ated by the circumstance. In fact, it has become 
an object of terror to half the people of Virginia.” 

A few week# afterwards, I received another 
letter from Ruthven, in which he wrote: 

“ Not a ray of light hag been thrown upon the 
mystery of poor Raudy’s disappearance. A 
thousand ridiculous rumors have been propagat- 
ed, but the whole affair remains as dark as ever. 

“ Like all other problems, however, this must 
have a solution; and I am determined to dis- 
cover it, if I can. My health is now pretty 
good, and to-morrow night (Deo volente) 1 am 
resolved to spend in the Dark House. I shall be 
thoroughly armed and ceaselessly vigilant, and 
if the ghoste carry me off, it shall not be for want 
of kicking, I assure you.” 

If I had had time I should certainly have at- 
tempted to veto this adventure ; but the appointed 
night had come and gone before I received the 
letter, and it was therefore too late to interfere. 
1 awaited the result with extreme anxiety. John 
Rathven was a most worthy fellow, and the 
dearest friend I had in the world. 

I had to wait for a letter nearly a week longer 
than I should have done, and I have seldom felt. 
more gratified than I did when I again beheld 
his well-known chirography. Of his vigil in the 
Dark House, he wrote as follows : 

“T have spent a night in the haunted chamber. 
If it could possibly serve any good purpose to 
tell you what I saw there, I would do it. But 
it certainly could do no good, and might do 
harm. Suffice it to say that I was wholly un- 
successful, and that I am now hopeless of pene- 
trating the mystery, which, on your account, I 
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so deeply regret. Asa favor, I beg of you not 
to question me further on the subject.” 

This letter cappedéthe climax of my astonish- 
ment. If the ghosts had conquered John Ruth- 
ven, they mast indeed be formidable. Of all the 
men I knew, he was perhaps the least likely to 
be influenced by anything like superstitious fear. 

The lectures would now soon be over, and it 
was well that it was so, for this strange affair 
made such an impression upon my mind, that 
my graduation and my degree became altogether 

At last, the first week in March had come, and 
gone, the ordeal was over, and I was licensed to 
tamper with the lives of my fellow-creatures, 
secundum artem. With my “sheepskin” in my 
pocket, I hied me to the “Old Dominion ;” but 
my thoughts were not of my M. D., nor yet of 
the ancient commonwealth ; they were absorbed 
by that tantalizing Dark House mystery. 

For the trifling pecuniary loss involved in the 
affuir, I cared as little as any man. It was the 
utter inexplicability of the thing—the melancholy 
disappearance of Raudy, and the extraordinary 
effect produced upon Ruthven, that moved me 
so deeply, and made'me so anxious to get home. 

When I reached my journey’s end, I found 


that the excitement on this subject had by no 
means died away. Every one had something to 
say to the owner of the Dark House, and Uncle 


Nap probably avoided an apoplexy by getting 
an opportunity to relieve himself of the “I told 
you so!” with which he was almost bursting. 

To pluck out the heart of this mystery, now 
became the one end, and aim, and object of my 
existence, All my energies were directed to 
this single point. If I had needed any addi 
tional spur to arge me forward, I would have 
found it in the melancholy condition of John 
Ruthven. That memorable night’s adventure, 
whatever it was, had produced a most unfortunate 
effect upon a vivid imagination and highly 
nervous temperament, rendered doubly excitable 
by ill health. He was reduced to a mere skel- 
eton, and | verily believed he was brooding over 
some scene of nameless horror, which, though 
probably existing only in his own imagination, 
might be marked by consequences which would 
seud him to his grave. 

I could never induce him to tell me what he 
had seen. He said that he would tell me if I 
would promise on my honor not to attempt to 
spend a night in the house myself. But this I 
could nut do. I was fully convinced that noth- 
ing but a personal investigation would avail any- 
thing, and | was resolved to take up my abode in. 
the haunted chamber for a week, if necessary. 


There were a few young men of my ecquaint- 
ance who would have borne me company if I — 
had asked it, but I was determined to bear all 
the responsibility, and to take the consequences, 
alone. No one had any idea of what I was 
about to do except one servant, whose discretion 
I knew I could depend upon. Ruthven believed: 
that I had gone to Richmond. 

I established myself in the haunted chamber, 
with everything necessary for comfort; a bed, 
among other things. Both the chamber and the 
adjoining oratory were brilliantly lighted, and I 
meant to keep the lamps burning all night. Ev- 
erything being prepared, I dismissed the servant, 
with the determination to remain where I was 
every night, till the problem spotaiyas 
solution proved to be impossible. 

With the aid of an amusing book, I managed 
to pass the time agreeably enough till bed time, 
when I “ turned in,” as if at home, only, how- 
ever removing my coat and vest. Though com- 
paratively tranquil, I felt no disposition to sleep, 
1 was sufficiently excited to render my most 
earnest wooings of the drowsy god nugutory. 

Twelve o’clock struck, then one, then two; 
and still all was quiet. Tired of lying, I rose, 
and read till three; then went to bed again. 
Some time elapsed, and I think I began to doze 
a little. Of that, however, I am not certain, 
What is certain, is, that I suddenly became con- 
scious of a slight rustling sound in the oratory, 
a portion of which was visible from the bed. 

I started up, and there was the ghost—a tall 
figure in a nun’s dress—kneeling at the prie-Dieu, 
in front of the crucifix! ‘The face was turned 
rather towards me, but it was concealed by 
the monastic veil which she wore. . 

The oratory could be entered by another door, 
which communicated with.a back staircase, but 
this door had been carefully locked, and the key 
was in my pocket. 

Though I could see the figure distinetly, I 
wished to get a nearer view, and walked softly 
to the door of the oratory. 1 was then within a 
few feet of the nun, and the lights were still 
burning brightly. 

As if she had heard my approaching footsteps, 
she raised her head, threw back her veil, ot 
fixed her eyes steadily upon me. 

I had believed myself prepared for anything, 
but I had reckoned only upon such horrors as I 
had read of or imagined—not upon such as now 
met my eye. The face was that of a corpse, ex- 
cept the eyes, which were such as I hud never 
seen before. I could almost believe them to be 
couls of living fire. Below the livid features 
was @ yreat gaping wound, raw and bloody, as 
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if made but'a minute before. The throat was 
cut, from ear to ear ! 

Treeoiled involuntarily. I felt sick and faint. 
I turned away ; but it was only fora second or 
two, and when I looked again there was another 
figure standing beside the nun. It was enveloped 
in a white, shroud-like drapery; but the shroud 
‘covered it imperfectly, and could not hide the 
horrid spectacle of a body which hed lain many 
months in the grave.’ The crawling worm even 
was visible, rioting in the putrid flesh, and the 
bones’ glistened, white and bare, where the moul- 
dering muscles had dropped sway, til! I fancied 
I could hear the skeleton joints rattling, as the 
figure swayed to and fro. The face alone, with 
its mournful eyes, bore any resemblance to that 
of living humanity, and it was face of the 
lost Jack Raudy ! 

At this terrible sight, the fortitude which I had 
believed'to be invincible, gave way utterly, my 
head swam, my knees tottered, 
ing to the floor. 

say; but when my senses returned, the awful 
apparitions were no longer visible. I did not 
feel afraid, but I was out of sorts, sleepy, and 
uneomfortable. I rose from the floor, tottered to 
the bed; threw myself upon it, and in a minute 
or'two was fast asleep. When I woke again, the 
gun had risen, two hours or more. 

The morning sun usually dissipates the fogs of 
superstition which may have enveloped us during 
the night. In this case, however, it brought me 
but little relief. I felt not only bafficd and be- 
wildered, but ashamed of myself, disappointed, 
and intensely dissatisfied. I had not, however, 
the most remote idea of ‘abandoning the enter-' 
prise. Iwas determined to be there the next 
night, and as many more as might be necessary 
for the accomplishment of my object. 

Immediately after rising, I spent several hours 
in making a thorough examination of the house. 
I found everything exactly as it had been left the 
night'before. Not a bolt, nor bar, nor article of | 
furtiiture, was disturbed—nothing was there to 
show that the premises had been invaded by 
aught either of earthly or unearthly mould. 

Having completed my examination of the in- 
side of the house, I made'a similar inspection of 
worthy of notice. 

About twelve o’clock, being somewhat fatigued, 
I threw myself down upon a sunny bank, where 
the grass was beginning to grow luxuriantly, and 
a bunch of early violets to bloom. Suddenly I” 
remembered that this ‘was the spot where Uncle 


Nap professed to have heard the weeping. Half’ 


involuntarily, I put my ear fo the ground, and 
heard—not the sound of weeping, but « 
nevertheless, and a curious ohe. 

It was a regular, continuous clattering, more 
like the noise of some sort of mathinery, T 


‘thought, than’ anything ‘else. “It plésed me to 


hear it. Iwas glad to get hold of something 
earthly and substantial, among'so much that was 
apperently unearthly and unsubstantial; and 
though this thing was unaccountable enough, no 
one could deny its earthly origin: 

But what was it? Whence did ‘it originate? 
The spot where I heard it must have been six- 
teen or eighteen feet from the wall of the house, 
and consequently from the nearest point of the 
cellar; and it was hard to believe that ‘there’ 
could be a cavern there. The noise was andible 
only when my ear was in contact with the earth, 
and then but faint, though quite distinct. 

I had been ‘listening to it ten minutes, perhaps, 
when I suddenly recognized another sound, 
which seemed to issue from a spot just below my 
ear. This was somebody crying, beyond all 
doubt, either a woman or a child. 

Having assured myself of this, and ascertained, 
by @ cautious examination, that thére was cer- 
tainly a hollow placé beneath the bank, I started 
off for the neighboring village, where I procured 
six negroes, with picks, spades, and shovels, 
brought them to the spot, and set them to digging, 
immediately oyer the noise. 

Seating myself near the trunk of a very large 
oak tree, I looked on, and encouraged the men 
in their work. Before I had been there five 
minutes, some heavy object fell upon me, as if’ 
from the clouds, and rolled me over upon the 
grass. Itwasa man. Before I could gather 
myself up, I'saw two more of them come tum- 
bling out of the tree top, like a pair of gigantic 
acorns—neither of them, fortunately, lighting 
upon me. All three of them took to their heels, 
with surprising quickness ; but not before I had 
time ‘to make the discovery that one of them’ 
was thy late ghostly visitant, Jack Raudy ! ' 

The whole thing was over in an instant, and 
the men were all out of sight before any one 
was’ in a condition to start in pursuit. Seeing 
that they were beyond our reach, T néxt looked 
up to see whence this human avalanche could 
have issued; and there, above my head, encir- 


‘| cled by'a halo of ‘green leaves, I saw the most 


beautiful face’ upon which my eyes had ever 

It was a lovely girl, in the first blush of young 
womanhood, with eyes ‘and hair darker than 
midnight, and thus wondrowély beautiful in spite 
of eyes red with weeping and features distorted 
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with terror. I spoke to her, soothingly ; but, in 
a few words of broken English, she gave me to 
understand that she was ignorant of the language. 
I then addressed her in French. She spoke in 
reply, but not fluently. I then tried Italian, and 
agleam of joy illuminated her angelic face, as 
she poured forth, in the melodious liquids of her 
native tongue, a passionate prayer for mercy and 
forgiveness. 

To believe such a heavenly-looking creature 
criminal, even on. good evidence, would have 
been.a very hard task. I bade her not to distress 
herself, and told her that I would get a ladder 
and release her from her perch ; but she almost 
immediately produced a rope-ladder, with the 
assistance of which she speedily and nimbly de- 
scended. How she ever got up there was another 
mystery, and in addition to those by which I was 
already so unmercifully bewitched and bewil- 
dered. A few words will now suffice to explain 
it, as well as the others. Ido not think it ne- 
cessary to enter into the details of the explana- 
tion, many of which will suggest themselves to 
the reader, without any prompting on my part. 

This beautiful girl, like the men who preceded 
her, had climbed up from the ground, by means 
of a ladder on the inside of the great tree, which 
was hollow, and used as an outlet to a subterra- 
nean workshop, communicating with the cellar 
of the Dark House. She was an orphan niece 
(wife’s sister’s child) of a certain Giovanni 
Bartolo, who professed to be a lineal descendant 
of the builder of the Dark House, and had set 
up a ridiculous claim to its ownership. He, and 
a gang of counterfeiters of whom he was. the 
leader, had been the sole inhabitants of the old 
place for many years, taking advantage of the 
reputation which it had ha as a haunted house 
from time immemorial. 

By the representations of this man, the poor 
girl, Anna Martini, had been decoyed from her 
home and friends in Italy, and made to believe 
that he was bringing her to live with a widowed 
sister of her deceased mother, whom she dearly 
loved. But instead of doing so, he had brought 
her to this house, and, by threats and imprison- 
ment, and the most diabolical ill-treatment, forced 


years before, he had pitched upon the Dark 
House for his head-quarters, and, digging hori- 
zontally from the cellar, had hollowed out a sub- 
terranean apartment, large enough to contain his 

inery, and to serve as a hiding-place. A 
portion of the wall of the cellar, being made to 


revolve upon a pivot,-was so constructed as to 
constitute a means of communication between 
the cavern and the house, by way of the cellar, 
and rendering all parts of the building accessible 
at all times, and yet so ingeniously managed as 
to defy detection. In this artificial cave, too, a 
prison was contrived for poor Anna, and there it 


When athe 
sold, and no doubt inhabited, Bartolo.set his wits 
to work to prevent any such thing from taking 
place till he ‘had finished the mariufacture of as 
much bogus money as he and his agents could 
utter. He was.a remarkably skilful painter, and 
it was his brush which had produced that won- . 
derfully life-like, or rather death-like, counterfeit 
of the horrors of the charnel-house, which had 
imposed upon me, and previously upon Ruthver 
(for I afterwards learned that the incidents of his 
vigil, were, in most respects, identical with those 
of mine). 

Jack Raudy had been bribed to join the coun- 
terfeiters for the very purpose of disappearing 
and re-appearing precisely as he did. Bartolo’s 
ingenuity having prepared the locks, ete., for the 
purpose, it was an easy thing to emerge from the 
subterranean recess, and enter any part of the 
house, at any moment. 
been converted into an outlet by means of which 
ingress and egress from the cavern might be ob- 
tained without passing through the cellar, and 
into the house. 

Being extremely anxious to finish the job they 
had on hand, the scoundrels had been rash 
enough to go on with their work, though they 
knew that I was still on the premises. This led 
to their detection, and subsequent capture. To 
avoid being dug out, like foxes, they fled, and 
were obliged to leave the girl behind them. 

The whole gang was finally apprehended, 
tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary at 
Richmond, poor Jack Raudy among the rest. 
Bad as he was, I felt some pity for him; for I 
knew that Anna’s transcendent beauty had been 
his chief inducement to join the malefactors. 
At the trial it was abundantly proved that the 
timid girl had been driven by force into a mode 
of life which she abhorred. She was restored 
to her friends, and is now the wife of a younger 
brother of John Ruthven. / 

With this explanation, the reader will be able 
to supply for himself any circumstantial details 
of the dénowement which I may have omitted. 
From that day to this, not even Uncle Nap him- 
self has been able to discover the shade of a 
shadow of a ghost about the Darx House. 
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her to become his tool, and personate the ghost 
of the murdered nun. 
Bartolo was a most ingenious mechanic, as 
well as an artist of consummate skill. Many 
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REMEMBERED. 


Long years have passed since first we met. 
Whose memories yet are new, . 
Though sad the changes of my lot 

Since thee I bade adieu : 
Bince thee I bade adieu, sweet friend, 
Since thee I bade adieu. 


I met thee, love, when joy and hope 
Dwelt in me as a sun; , 
And in the light of peace I walked, 
But now my joy is run. 
Ah, now my joy is run, dear friend, 
' That hope and joy are run! 


Thee do I image now, beloved, 
To woman’s years allied, 
oth, With all her graces on thy brow, 
And her true heart beside : 
Her true and loving heart, sweet friend, 
Her trusting heart beside. 


And thinking of thee through the hours, 
I bless thee from afar ; 

While o'er the shadows of the past 
I see thee as a star: 

A brightening star, my early friend, 
A cheering, brightening star. 

And haply when again we ’!] meet, 
Twill be where angels dwell ; 

Where, praising ‘neath the tree of life; 
We'll never say farewell : 

And parting never more, loved friend, 

* We'll never say farewell! 
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THE MAGIC OF RED MOROCCO. 
BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Atrsoven the following agreeable little ro- 
mance of a handsome young wife and a jealous 
old husband, is by no means an original theme— 
having been used, I presume, by the farce writers 
of every age and country since the introduction 
of play-houses—yet to those who are presumed 
not to be generally conversant in those matters, 
I feel but little hesitation in saying that our pro- 
posed account of Hans Vanheiderbilt, and his 
magic cap of red morocco leather, cannot fuil to 
be interesting, and may we not hope—instractive ; 
since it has generally been conceded in all ages, 


that a handsome young wife must necessarily be 
the plague of any old fellow’s life, who has been 
thoughtless enough to lasso oné of the hoyden 
creatures, in the gulden noose of matrimony. 
Hans Vanheiderbilt was a small . 
living near the close ef the last century ina 


small town or hamlet near Saxony, where, fur a 


year or two anterior to our setting out, he had 
presided with the most jealous care over a come- 
ly and attractive young wife, whom public report 
pronounced to be less than half as old as himself; 
and of whose affections we are sorry to say, he 
had been suspicious—and perhaps not without 
cause—from the first. 

Indeed, so jealous of his ““vrow” did he at 
last become, that he never went abroad without 
first taking the precaution to lock her up in his 
strong box. i. e., his castl®& where, however much 
against her inclinations, she was forced to remain 
till the return of the ungallant old burgomaster. 
If Katrina (that was his wife’s name) happened 
to smile on any of the young men of the neigh- 
borhood, Hans was sure to fly into the most un- 
governable rage, and overwhelm her in a twink- 
ling with the most abusive threats and recrimina- 
tions. There was one young man in particular, 
of whom the old man was supremely jealous, 
and that was one Karl Sneghgle, the only son of 
a neighboring inn-keeper, whom our chronicle 
affirms to have been quite a rustic gallant, and 
of whom Katrina was known to have been fond 
prior to her marriage with the burgomaster ; and 
what made matters still more unpleasant, Hans 
could not rid himself of the disagreeable impres- 
sion that his young vrow still regarded the youth 
with more favor than was creditable to the wife 
of a rich burgomaster. And especially was this 
the case, when he observed him almostevery day 
of his life prancing by his door on a gaily capar- 
isoned horse, and bowing to Katrina as sweetly 
and familiarly as though he had been a favored 
lover, and she the light-hearted fraulein he had 
once known her, before she had consented to wed 
an old man to save her father from a debtor's 
prison. The father died a few months later, in 
blissful ignorance of the great sacrifice she had 
made for him, or the fact that any woman must — 
needs lead a miserable existence with such a 
querulous, miserly old wretch as Hans Vanhei- 
derbilt—from the more obvious fact that he was 
called upon to make no sacrifices in his own be- 
half ; and people are not very apt to acknowledge 
the heart-aches of others, till they are brought to 
feel them, or something very nearly resembling 
them, in their own experience. Hence was it— 
because he never knew what it was to feel a dis- 


appointment of the heart—that Katrina's father 
‘died in blissful ignorance of the great sacrifice 


she was making, and hed been making every day 
of her life since. : 

In fact, though the lovely Katrina might have 
strangled Hans a thousand times, which she 
never did, or dosed him with arsenic, or poured 


boiling lead into his ears, or brained him with a 
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THE MAGIC OF BED MOROCCO. 


. spike (exquisite methods in that age of the 
world of curtailing human existence—and I am 
not sure but the gallant Karl Sneghgle would 
have approved of any similar method to have 
been well rid of him), yet Katrina did neither, 
but bore her yoke as. patiently as she could in 
hopes of a natural deliverance. 

At length the querulous, ill-conditioned old 
justiciary became so extremely jealous without 
cause (for Katrina was never allowed to go 
abroad, neither were any male acquaintances 
permitted to visit the house, by virtue of the fore- 
going reasons), that he would fly out and close 
the shutters whenever he saw a man less ugly 
than himself approaching — and you may be 
sure he had little leisure between whiles—but he 
was determined, however laborious the task, that 
his own good face should not suffer by the con- 
trast, and so he was content to keep on opening 
and shutting to the infinite annoyance of Katrina. 

Karl, who rode by every day only to witness 
the clesed shutters, was in sore perplexity. But 
understanding fully the jealous disposition of the 
old burgomaster, he was not long in ascribing 
this new freak to its proper cause, and being with- 
al a youth of much natural shrewdness, he very 


speedily devised an ingenious method te relieve. 


Katrina from this disagreeable species of conju- 
gal tyranny, as well as of effectually curing Hans 
of his jealousy. He found an old woman of the 
village, who sometimes visited the house of the 
burgomaster, and through her hand he des- 
patched the following brief note to Katrina : 

band, burgomaster, 
disguised Jew. And now mark 
me, rage if you would have me do youa 
lasting kindness, you must conceal yourself 

. somewhere handily, so that you may overhear 
our conversation and act accordingly. Kart.” 


The next morning, while Hans was seated in 
the porch, with his attention pretty equally di- 
vided between his pipe and a tankard of beer, he 


espied an old Jew pedier making his way up 
the lawn. Slowly removing his pipe, he shouted 


to the vagrant to go straight about his business 
and not trespass on his time and grounds; but 
instead of obeying the command, the Jew stead- 
ily advanced toward the porch where the dough- 
ty burgomaster still sat, and began importuning 
him to buy his goods in a yery high key, 

“Tvants no goota,” returned Hans, boiling 
with suppressed rage, on thus beholding his au- 
thority set at defiance by a miserable Jew vag~- 
abond. “You have no piziness mit me. Dun- 
der and blitzen, I puts you in der stocks—TI vill, 
py tam !” 


“O no,” persisted the Jew, Jeisurely unstrap- 
ping his pack and glancing, keenly at Hans,“ 
have everything that a body can waat, and J 
never saw a body yet that did not want some 
thing. Now, my gentle master, there is some- 
thing in this pack that you want, and something 
that you will bay, toe, when you have seen the 
contents, Iam sure.” And with this assurance 
the Jew opened his pack, and displayed a motley 
collection of miscellaneous articles of itinerant 
trade, consisting of pins, needles, shawls, scarfs, 
and last, but not least, an ordinary skull-cap of 
red morocco leather, such as you might purchase 
in any of the market towns for a couple of 
guilders. 


“ There, master,” persisted the Jew, display- 
ing a gaudy shawl in one hand, and a gossamer 
like scarf in the other, “if you_happen to have 
a lovely daughter, here are two things indispensa- 
ble to her toilet. I think you must want them.” 

“ Mine Gott, no! Vot dosh te varlet mean ?”’ 
shouted Hans, throwing himself back in despair, 
and taking a heavy pull at the tankard. “I has 
no daughter—I ish jp vent of nothing!” 

“Perhaps, then, you may have a handsome 
young wife? If so, they will do equally well 
for her. And if she happen to be very hand- 
some, and you a little jealous, which would be 
quite natural, here is my magic cap, which will 
make anybody who sees it as true as steel to the 
wearer,” 

*‘ Mine Gott! how dosh te ole Jew know so 
much?” mused Hans. “ Dunder and blitzen, he 
dinks right when he say I have a young vrow 
mit. vich I pe jealous.—Look here, you Jew 
vagabond, mit te red cap,” cried Hans, turning 
fiercely on the Jew, “ vat petter ish dat from any 
oder cap you see !” 

“Q, good master, there is a wide difference,” 
answered the Jew, “ Here I, haye_all sorts of 
eaps, black, white, pink, blue, yellow, and in 
fact almost any color you can name, but this 
one above all others has a particular charm, for 
is was worn by the prophet Elijah on the occasion 


of his ascension to heaven, but having been dis. 
lodged in a flurry of wind, was wafted back to 
the earth, where it was picked up by a pious 
priest and consigned to a monastery, where it 
has remained for four thousand years.” 

“Four tousand years? Der tausend! ish dat 


true!” cried Hans, his rage suddenly giving 


place to wonder. 

“ Yes, master,” responded the Jew, reverently ; 
“‘and to him who wears it, everybody will be 
forced to reveal all their inmost thoughts and 
secrets.”’ 


“ Mine Gott! ish all dis vot you tells me true ?” 


‘870 
Ay, true, word of it. And 
as I said before, if an old man wears it who has 

& young wife, she will always remain trae to 
him, and regard him as the wisest and handsom- 
est of men.” 

“Dunder, you old vagabonds, I don’t pelieve 
one word vot you says,” cried Hans, turning 
away his head, and trying to look incredulous. 

“ Well, master, you have but to try it.” 

“ And what you axes for him, yah ?” inquired 
Hans, with a dubious shake of the head. 

“Twenty guilders, master, no more and no 
less; and mind you, it is much less than the 
worth of such a wonderful cap.” 

“I pelieve you. are jesting, you Jew rascal,” 
returned Hans; “ but I’ll try it, and if vot you 
say is not true, I’ll put you inderstocks!” And 
without further parley he drew the cap over his 
head, and then called loudly for his wife. Ka- 
trina, who had been an eager listener to all that 
had passed, came forth accordingly, and seeing 
‘the bald pate of the burgomaster surmounted 
by the Jew’s cap, she exclaimed, in apparent 
astonishment : 

“O, Hans, what a strange cap you have got 
on!” 

“] bought it, mine dear, of te Jew; it pe 
goot for der headache.” 

Without deigning to look at the pedler, Ka- 
trina fastened her eyes more earnestly on mylor’: 
“« What strange sorcery is there in it?’ she ex- 
claimed. “I declare, dearest Hans, you are no 
longer an old man, but a young one, and a very 
handsome one at that!” 

Hans was astonished, but the more thoroughly 
to test the virtues of this wonderful cap, he re- 
moved it from his own head and placed it on 
that of the Jew. Katrina turned suddenly and 
exclaimed: “ Mylor’, what beautiful youth is 
this? Now don’t be angry, Haris, but I cannot 
resist the temptation for once to kiss him.” And 
with this, she ran towards the Jew. Alarmed at 
. this, the burgomaster rushed between them, and 
snatching the cap from the Jew’s head, received 
the kiss himself. His wife paid no further atten- 
tion to the pedler. 

“It is strange,” muttered Hans, to himself, 
“but I will never more lay it aside, and by this 
means I shall prevent any one else from wearing 
it. Here, Jew,” he exclaimed, “ are your twenty 
guilders. And now pe off mit yourself pefore 
I burns you for a conjurer.” 

The Jew took the money, winked at Katrina 
underneath his false eyebrows, and presently took 
his departure. After this, the burgomaster was 
never known to torment his young wife with 

jealousy. He even allowed her to go abroad and 


receive visitors, and nevermore troubled himself 
to lock the doors nor close the blinds when a 
handsome youth rode by, so strong was his faith 
in red morocco. Hans Vanheiderbilt lived five 


or six years after this, and then one day went 
quietly off in his chair in a fit of apoplexy. 

It would be superfluous to add (for the reader 
may have guessed as much already) that after a 
decent period of mourning, Katrina, still beauti- 
ful, and young, and free to choose, became the 
bride of Karl Sneghgle, and the burgomaster’s 
red cap became an heirloom in the Sneghgle 
family. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 
Several years ago, when the Astor House in 
New York city was still in its early youth, and 
Wenham Lake ice was not yet known on Lon- 
don dioner-tables, a British “fanctionary,” who 
was on his way to his post, put up at that excel- 
lent hostelry. He was accompanied by his wife ; 
and though not posted in the peculiarities of the 
land they had reached, their'eyes and ears were 
open for pew impressions, e heard two of 
these mentioned the other day ; and the anecdote 
—whether it muke you smile or not—is absolute- 
ly true. As the lady and gentleman stood at the 
oor of the large drawing-room, and were about 
to enter, they observed, seated near each other, 
but not communicating, two female figures 
adorned in the height of fashion, and waving to- 
and-fro with a peculiar movement entirely incom 
prehensible to the new-comers. In short, they 
saw for the first time the rocking-chair in use, 
and were so much struck with its oddity, as com- 
pared with an elaborate costume and formal air, 
that they exchanced a mutual glance of intelli- 
gence, and retired, with the sotto voce exclamation 
Poor things ! maniacs, of course !”—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


A MODEST REQUEST. 


When the Duke of Ormonde was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in Queen Anne’s reign, 
one of his friends applied to him for some prefer- 
ment, adding that he was by no means particu- 
lar, and was willing to accept either a bishopri 
or a regiment of horse—or to be made 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. This, how- 
ever, is 8 by Horace Walpole’s anecdote 
of a humane jailor in Oxfordshire, who made the 
following application to one of his condemned 
prisoners : “‘ My good friend! I have a little fa- 
vor to ask of you, which, from your obliging dis- 
position, I doubt not you will grant. You are 
ordered for execution on Friday week. I have 
& particular engagement on that day ; if it makes 
no difference to you, would you say neat Friday 
instead English Anecdotes. 

> 
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to benith, oxy what they wil, 
ever to suppose we shall be ill; 


Most of those evils, we 
‘From doctors and 
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LINES *TO A— 


BY WILLIAM WARREN. 


A faded rose, a trivial thing, 
And yet, t me, how dear! 
I gaze upon its withered leaves, 
And wish that thou wert near. 
You gave that half-biewn rese to me, 
You gave it with a smile; 
You little thought that simple rose 
Would weary hours beguile. 


I love it for the gentle giver’s sake, 
The rose you gave to me; 
And when I gaze Upon It, love, 
My thoughts shall turn to thee. 
Ill press it to my bosom, love; 
And while with life I’m blest, 
1°) guard with care the rose you gate, . 
‘Till in death’s arms I rest. 
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FLORA HALL’S STRATAGEM, 


BY MATTREW VINTON. 


Litt_x Flota Hall sat pouting ; from the top 
of her bright, golden head, to the tips of her 
cunning little feet, she was but an embodiment 
of a series of pouts; curls, eyes (such eyes!), 
nose and lips, said as plainly as words could 
have done, that something, exceedingly dis- 
agreeable and trying, had come upon the little 
lady’s spirits. The morning was soft, sweet and 
delicious; the June air was but a breath of roses, 
and the sunshine Was so tentler and beautiful 
that it broke in little waves of gold at the foot of 
the trees; antl catching upon the vines that 
shaded Flora’s window, straggled down upon 
the carpet like drops of amber mist. But Flora 
did not care fot the sunshine, breeze or blossoms ; 
she wished from her very heart that a cold rain 
Would come instead ; that an angry wind would 
come from the cruel east and tear and shake 
everything that came in its way. She smiled 
& little at the thought (how perfectly her smile 
matched the sunshine!); het aunt was out, 
somewhere, perhaps she would catch a little of 
the shaking, that her dainty, pretty hands ached 
to give her. 

Now, Flora Hall, be it known, was thoroughly 
vexed with her aunt, and that was the cause of 
her sitting so sullen and unhappy all through 
the sweet, rare morning. Fiora had a lover—a 
poor lover—and good Mrs. Hall did not quite 
like the idea. (It is strange, very strange, that 
tich aunts and poor lovers get along so badly 
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together; that—but I can’t stop to philosophize 
upon the subject!) True she had never met ot 
even seen the young gentleman who had so won 


upon her niece’s heart, and, to use her own 
wortls, she did not care to see him ; it was quite 
enough for her to know that Fiore’s head was 
completely turned with his sweet words; and 
that he was poot ; had nothing in the wide world 
to depend on save his own strong hands and heart. 

“It was all very well,” Mrs. Hall said, smooth- 
ing down her black silk flounces, “the young 
man teserved a great deal of credit for his in- 
dustry ; bat he mustn’t forget his station ; mustn’t 
try to step ont of his wooden shoes by the help 
ofa wealthy young lady~and that wealthy young 
lady her niece! No, no, that must never be !” 

Mrs. Hall said this, to her niece, as she stood 
in the door equipped for a morning ritle.: Rain 
or shine, the good lady was always out of a 
morning. Perhaps I may as well say here as 
anyWhere else, that Mrs. Hall was a Mrs. Jellyby 
in a very small way}; not that her house was in 
an uproar, or that there wete a swarm of dirty, 
uncared-for children about it. She was, to the 
contrary, a pattern housewife, and hadn’t a child 
or chick in the whole wide world. But her mind 
ran constantly upon subjects of charity—or 
objects of charity, I may say with propriety. 
She didn’t craze herself upon the Boriobovla-Gha 
question, it is trae, but she was constantly on the 
look-out for talent and genius in rags. A bright, 
intelligent, dirty face Was of a thousand times 
more interest to her than a clean one} and she 
would spend hours in search of an individual 
who was ont at the elbows, while persons of 
much more worth were*directly before her eyes, 
unnoticed, because they managed.to keep about 
themselves a whole suit of clothes. 

Had Flora chosen a lover from among het 
vast number of proteges, she would have looked 
upon him with much more favor than the worthy, 
proud, but poor young man who had so com- 


pletely won her heart. In Mrs. Hall’s way of - 


thinking, bat two things could recommend a 
young gentleman to a lady’s notice—rags and 
genius, or, genius in rags, and wealth. Young 
Walter Maitland was not the first, no more than 
he was possessed of the second; so he stood a 
very poor chance of winning the favor of the 
hobby-loving old lady. 

In vain Flora cried, pouted and teased ; in 
vain she enumerated, times withoat number, the 
virtes of her lover, and begged her aunt to see 
him, before she decided upon a subject that held 
so large an amount of her earthly happiness} 
Mrs. Hall was as obstinate as she had before 
been yielding. 
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* She didn’t care to see him,” she said. “If 
he was a book-keeper in the city—ag Flora said 
he would do well to attend to his business, and 
not lose a day for tne express purpose of coming 
out to Cranston to see her. She could send him 
her decision by letter, if he wished it. It would 
be the more economical way, and young men 
withont wealth should study economy. She 
hoped Flor. would forget her foolishness, and not 
have any more to do with strange young men 
whose acquaintance she had made none knew how. 

Mrs. Hall made this little speech on that same 
morning of Flora’s pouting, after she returned 
from her morning’s ride, and found the young 
lady in a fit of sulke upon the sofa; her bright 
curls unbrushed ; her beautiful eyes swollen with 
weeping, and her red mouth pursed up inte an 
expression of half-grief and half-anger. But 
Flora was not in the least soothed by it; indeed, 
she seemed more irritated than ever, for when her 
aunt ceased,speaking she raised her eyes with an 
angry flash to her face, and said, in a way more 
than half spiteful, that she considered herself 
quite competent to decide for herself in the matter. 

“ Not so, not so, Flora,” said Mrs. Hall, a 
little flustered. ‘“‘ This very decision proves that 
you are not. Now what in the world has that 
young man to recommend him to your love ?” 

“ A whole coat, a clean face, a tolerable share 
of common sense ; and an utter detestation of—” 
She was about to add hobbies, but her courage 
failed her, and so she said, instead, repeating a 
part of the sentence, that she might proceed more 
easily, “ An utter detestation of snobs!” 

“ A whole coat is not always a certificate in a 
young gentleman’s favor, Miss Flora. Among 
those whom I have assisted there is many a true 
heart beating beneath a shabby coat and vest. 
From the impression I have of your lover, I am 
quite sure that I would rather marry you to any 
of the poor, aspiring youths of talent whom I 
have been honored by assisting, than him. 
. That is my mind, and I can never change it.” 
my poor heart!” exclaimed Flora, press- 
ing both hands upon her side, as though that 
organ was indeed, in danger of breaking. But 
somehow a sudden change had come upon her 
face, and her gesture and expression was more 
like a little piece of acting than anything else. 
There was a glimmer of roguish light in her blue 
eyes, and a play of merriment about her rosy 
mouth, so real and earnest that a little army of 
dimples gathered there, as if to learn what it all 
meant ; and in less than an hour, after her aunt 
had shut herself up in her room, as was her 
custom of a forenoon, she was running about the 
house like a very sprite, pausing a moment at the 
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piano to run her finger over the ivory keys long 
enough to call out a bit of a song, which she 
joined with her clear, bird-like voice; teasing 
the good-natured cook in the kitchen with her 
wild pranks ; whistling to the canaries, and even 
pelting her aunt’s pet poodle with her spools of 
embroidery floss ; till at last, fairly wearied, she 
ran up to her chamber, and drew out upon her 
table a little ebony writing desk. Then, langh- 
ing all the while, she seemed to put a share of 
her merriment into something in the shape of a 
letter. What she wrote is not for you and me to 
know, dear reader; it was meant only for the 
eyes of Walter Maitland. 

“ Come down stairs, Flora, I wish to intro- 
duce you to Mr. Garland, a young artist from the 

” 


“Mr. Garland! pray who is Mr. Garland, 
auntie? I am quite sure I never heard you 
mention the name before.” 

“No, child, you never did; and, indeed, had 
not some kind friend recommended him to me, I 
presume I should never have found him ont. 
He is poor, but, 0, so talented! Hie drawings 
and paintings are enough to elevate one’s soul.” 

“You don’t say so! When did he come?” 

“ About an hour ago. He walked clear here 
from the city.” 

“ What, Auntie Hall, you don’t mean that he 
is the ragmuffin that I saw rolling up the walk, 
like a sailor, this afternoon?” 

“ Ragmuffin, Flora! he is a perfect gentle- 
man. Perhaps his coat may be a little worn and 
threadbare ; his shoes old and torn, but I pity 
the person who could think of his poor apparel 
while gazing into his soul-lit face. Thank 
Heaven, I am above such miserable prejudice !” 

“So am I, auntie, comparatively speaking, 
but—-dear me—a ragman !” 

“Flora, I cannot allow yon to speak in such 
a manner of any person in whom I have an in- 
terest. Mr, Garland is to remain an inmate of 
my honge as long as he chooses, and during.his 
stay, I must insist upon your treating him with 
respect ; as deferentially, in truth, as you would 
the scheming man who has gained such favor in 
your eyes.” 

Flora bowed, and turned away her head. Mrs. 
Hall thought that she had affected her by her el- 
oquence ; but could she have looked into her 
eyes and seen the mischievous light shining in 
their blue depths, or watched the dimples go and 
come about her lips, she would have read an al- 
together different story. 

“ Will you go to the parlor with me? I’m 
obliged to go out a while, and must insist upon 
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your entertaining Mr. Garland during my ab- 
sence. It would be inexcusable in me to leave 
him alone.” 

“ Besides, you know, Auntie Hall, that in spite 
of his béeautifal ‘face, he may be a little light- 
fingered, and there is any quantity of plate quite 
within reach of the parlor, and he might—he 
might, you know!” added Flora, mischievously 
laughing and clapping her hands. 

“ Flora!” ‘ 

“ Ma’am ¢” 

“ Follow me to the parlor.” 

And Flora followed her, holding both her white, 
dimpled hands over her mouth the while, and 
shaking with merriment till her face crimsoned 
to the very roots of her hair. Once in the par- 
lor the young lady did not seem to better her 
manners greatly. When she was presented to 
the artist, she stared unceremoniously at his 
ragged coat and torn shoes, and then indalged in 
something very like a titter, in spite of her aunt’s 
admonishing glances. She did not even say she 
was happy to meet Mr. Garland, or in fact utter 
-any of those little winning sentences which grew 
80 sweet upon her lips. In the vain hope of 
bringing her niece back to her accustomed ease 
and politeness, Mrs. Hall proposed that the artist 
should show her conterts of his portfolio, 
well knowing that she had a real and true appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in art as well as in nature. 

“Show her that dark, quiet face, Mr. Gar- 
land; I mean the one with the slumbrous eyes, 
and sweet, dreamy mouth,” said the good lady, 
anxiously. 

The sight of the picture was too much for 
Flora’s equanimity. Whether she laughed, 
cried, or coughed, Mrs. Hall was puzzled to de- 
termine, for she hid her face in her handkerchief 
and appeared to be doing all three. 

“Tsn’t it beantiful ?—O, how beautiful!” said 
Mrs. Hall, as if to draw Mr. Garland’s attention 
from her niece. 

“Very beautiful,” answered Flora, recovering 
a share of her self-possession ; “at least beauti- 
fulto those who admire that style of face in 
which thé chin is nearly twice as long as the 

nose !” she added, in an undertone, as her aunt 
turned away. 

Mr. Garland bit his lips, and bent his head 
over the pictare until its soft waves of brown 
hair shaded his face. Turning about, suddenly, 
Mrs. Hall supposed, by the confused way in 
which he hid his features, that Flora had said 
something to injure. his sensitive feelings, and so 
she remarked, in a tone of mingled reproach and 
anger, as she turned to leave the room, that if 
Miss Flora had no respect for herself as a young 


lady of talent and education, she ought cer- 
tainly to have for those who honored her house 
by their presence; and she did not care, further- 
more, to see any further display, in the presence 
of her guest, of Miss Flora’s hoydenish, school- 
girl ways! 

Ah, good Mrs. Hall! Could she have had the 
power, as she rode off over the hills, with a sad- 
dened, troubled heart, to glance back upon the 
poor artist and her roguish niece, how her eyes 
would have protruded from her head in astonish- 
ment! She would have seen her ador@ble Mr. 
Garland with one arm thrown familiarly about 
the round, plump waist of Miss Flora, while his 
deep brown eyes rested lovingly upon her beau- 
tifal face. She would ‘thave seen the cherished 
pictures tossed in a hurried confusion upon the 
carpet at their feet, and the face with the “slum- 
brous eyes and sweet mouth” crushed and 
wrinkled in the white hands of Flora! Could 
she have listened, she would have heard strange 
things spoken ; would have heard tender, broken, 
half-formed plans of the future, and earnest vows 
of unchanging love ; she would have heard little 
outbreaks of merriment, in which her name was 
strangely and mysteriously thrown. But, hap- 
pily for her peace of mind: and the pleasure of the 
young people, she did not see or hear, and so 
everything went on smoothly and well. 

The next day, by some strange, magical 
power, Mr. Garland found himself in possession 


of a new coat and a pair of nicely-fitting shoes ; 


| and when he attempted in his low and strangely 


musical voice to thank Mrs. Hall for: her kind- 
ness, and to promise that he would strive with 
all his powers to prove to her that her generosity 
had not been exercised amiss, that good and esti- 
mable lady burst into tears. Never, never before 
had she found a protege in whom she took such 
an interest—for whose fature she had such high 
hopes, she said, wiping hér eyes. 


Ah, how kind, how thoughtfal the young ar- . 


tist was, then! Fora moment, he stood with a 
perplexed light in his great brown eyes; but the 
next, he was kneeling before the lady and beg- 
ging her permission to sketch her face as it ap- 
peared then—with the glory of a great, generous 
soul breaking over it. 

“No, no!” she answered, smiling graciously. 
“T cannot allow you to waste your powers upon 
such a poor subject. But there is a little scene 
that glides out towards the west, which can be 
viewed plainly from the brow of a hill, but a 
mile or two away—if you could paint that for 
me upon canvass, you would please me exceed- 
ingly, and my obligations to you could never be 
cancelled !” 
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Mr. Garland was all enthusiasm, in a moment. 
He could hardly wait to be shown the spot, so 
eager was he to be away. But when Mrs. Hall 
pointed it to him, he seemed strangely dull ; she 
could not make him see a single prominent fea- 
ture of the admirable landscape, though she tried 
perseveringly. 

“ Couldn’t you go with met” he suggested at 
last, half timidly, to the lady. 

“Indeed, I should be exceedingly happy to 
do so, Mr. Garland, but I never walk so far. 
You ought, certainly, to have some one with 
you. Perhaps Flora will go; she is as well ac- 
quainted with the spot as I am.” 

“Excuse me, madam, but your niece seems to 
have taken an unaccountable dislike to me; I— 
I—should be sorry to trouble her,” he answered, 
confusedly. 

“O, you are quite mistaken, Mr.Garland! I 
assure you that she does not dislike you at all— 
Till go to her at once. I’m certain she will 
accompany you !” 

_ “And I’m certain she will, too!” said the 
young man to himself, as Mrs. Hall left the room. 

And accompany him she did, although she 
started from her aunt’s sight, to all appearances, 
in a very ungracious mood—walking by his side 
as though she were a queen honoring one of the 
meanest of her subjects. But they must have got 
along nicely together, for when they returned, 
Mr. Garland had the finest sketch imaginable of 
the beautiful landscape. Every feature, every 

’ little point had been noticed and put upon paper, 
promising, on the whole, to make a rare picture. 

Ah, what a blessing it was to Mrs. Hall, again, 
that she had not the power to look upon the in- 
ner surface of things! What a strange story the 
rough but perfect sketch of her pet landscape 
would have told her! It would have said that 
every point and form that she admired so much 
had been drawn by the pretty hands of Flora, 
while Mr. Garland sat by her side holding her 
pencils, adjusting her paper, and remarking upon 
the ease with which she progressed in her work. 
It would have carried her any number of warm, 
earnestly-spoken eulogiums from the lips of the 
young artist, upon the kindness of her great 
heart, and the true generosity of her soul; it 
would—but I can’t begin to enumerate the many 
things that would have reached the good lady’s 
ears, could the picture have spoken. As it was, 
she was very contented and happy, thinking of 
the great genius she was aiding—thinking how 


unlucky attachment, and he had promised to do 


his best to turn her thoughts in a different direc- 
tion. Mrs. Hall smiled—she hardly dared hope 
as to the direction in which they would turn. 
But time might bring wonderful changes; she 
would wait contentedly for it to do its work, she 
said to herself, as she watched the young couple 
together. 

° Heaven, Flora is the wife of Walter 
Garland, at last! How long I have prayed that 
it might be so!” was the exclamation of good 
Mrs. Hall, as she leaned back in her soft, cush- 
ioned chair and saw the simple bridal cortege of 
her niece wind up the smooth earriage-way to 
the house. 

There were honest tears in her pleasant blue 
eyes, as she spoke; and a little look of pride 
upon her comely face, as she listened to the flut- 
ter and excitement about the house. She was 
not able to join ‘it, it was true (she had been 
confined to her room for three whole weeks with 
the rheumatism); but then her heart was in 
every plan that centred about the realizations of 
her niece’s happiness. As she wiped her eyes, 
and bent her head eagerly forward, the door of 
the parlor was thrown open, and the next mo- 
ment the young couple were kneeling before her, 
craving her blessing and—forgiveness ! 

** My blessing you have, 1! sweet children— 
but you have never wronged Or injured me, and I 
have nothing to forgive!” she said, resting her 
hands first upon the head of one and then upon 
the head of the other! 

“But you have been deceived, dear Mrs.— 
dear Aunt Hall! I am not the poor artist that I 
have appeared to you, any more than my name 
is Walter Garland. I am plain Walter Mait- 
land whom Flora has loved from the very first 
commencement of our acquaintance. The little 
stratagem which has brought about so great a 
happiness to us both was first suggested by her. 
How well I have played my part in it, you al- 
ready know, dear madam; but I beseech you to 
let me be all to you as Walter Maitland that I 
conld have been as the poor artist !” 

Mrs. Hall fell back white and breathless in her 
chair, in what some people said, after the little 
story got about, was a fainting fit, and others 
said was a fit of pique. At any rate,she didn’t 
quite find her senses for three or four days, and 
then she was heard to express a very decided 
opinion in regard to Aumbugs, looking all the 
while in the laughing, reguish face of Walter 
Maitland. One thing is certain—she has not had 
any proteges since, if I except Flora’s children ; 
and, moreover, she has a horror of young men 
who carry about portfolios, dubbing themselves 
as artists ! 
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a ‘be. Sie had spoken to Mr. Garland of Flora’s 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


O, who shall bold and daring be, 

_ To pass beneath the stormy sea? 
To note the wonders he may find, 
Who leaves the air and light behind? 


Far down within its liquid veins 

A fearful calm forever reigns ; 

And deeper still lie pearls that shine 
In heaps that mock the wish of thine 


That rises to thy lips. O man, 
If thou couldst carry out thy plan, 
The world-old secret of the sea 
Would be no more a mystery! 


Winds, sweep across the ocean’s breast, 
Sweep from the east, sweep from the west; 
Sweep from the north, sweep from the south, 
And sweep the sea in Lethe’s mouth! 


What see we? Stretching far and wide, 
A scene that scoffs at human pride; 

In mingled mass the wrecks of ships 
And quiet hands and silent lips. 


Sweep back, O wind, from east and west, 

And cover deep the ocean’s breast ; 

Sweep back from north, sweep back from south, 
Sweep back the sea from Lethe’s mouth, 


And hide the secrets of the ses, 

Till, in unfathomed mystery, 

The wrecks of lives and ships shall fall, 
And silence hover over all! 


SUSAN LUKE, 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


“Susan! Susan Luke !” 

“ Coming, Annie,” responded a clear voice, at 
the head of the little staircase. 

Presently the owner of the voice appeared. A 
slight young girl, eighteen summers or there- 
abouts, dark, with curling lip, ebon-black hair, 
very fine features, a quick, proud tread. 

“ What is it, Annie?” 

She stood within the door, a regal contrast to 
that plain little sitting-room with its calico-cov- 
ered lounge and straw-bottomed chairs—stood 
holding a sealed note in one hand, a straw hat 
dangling from the other. 

“ Horace says he will saddle Beauty, if you 
will ride with him this afternoon. It is a leisure 
day with him, for a wonder.” 

A flash, pleased and brilliant, broke over the 
dark face for a second, the next, she had resumed 
her wonted expression, as she exclaimed: . 

“Why didn’t Horace ask me himself?” 


SUSAN LUKE. 
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“ You know he is rather bashful—rather timid 
about asking the ladies to go with him.” 

“ Timid !”—the curl of the proud lip grew 
more decided—‘ I do hate timidity in a man!” 
“QO, well, you may have something worse to 
hate by-and-by—”’this was spoken with a kind- 
ling glance, as Annie raised her eyes and looked 
steadfastly at the young girl—‘ you may have 
something worse, Susan Luke, especially if you 


shame to his sex.” 

“ And I tell you it is nobody’s business who I 
encourage!” The girl straightened her form on 
the instant, and her dilated eye and nostril told 
how little her pride would brook. “I am old 
enough to choose for myself, and I wont have 
any one’s attentions forced upon me. Iam un- 
der no obligation as I know of, to your immac- 
ulate brother, if I am to you,” 


young man—pale now—biting a white under-lip, 
stood at the opposite door, where he had entered 
just in time to hear the speech and the sneer that 
ran through it. But he was gone as suddenly as 
he came, leaving Annie, his maiden sister, looking 
grieved and indignant, and Susan Luke pale, yet 
defiant, as if she meant not to abate one jot of 
all she had said. She gave half-nervous laugh, 
as she exclaimed, “‘ Ha! listeners never heard 
any good of themselves yet.” 

“Susan Luke, you are a wicked, ungrateful 
girl!” That was all Annie said, but she trem- 
bled excessively. 

“TI know it—I’ve been told so long enough, 
and often enough—but I sha’n’t trouble you a 
great many years more, if I keep the same 
mind I have now.” 

“TI suppose you are writing love-letters.to 
Roger Walters.” Annie gave her needie such a 
thrust that it broke in two, and she threw it out 
of the open window among the rose-bushes with 
a half impatient jerk. 

“Yes; Ido just as I please in that respect,” 
said Susan Luke, coldly and calmly. “I’m go- 
ing to the post-office now, and perhaps this very 
letter will be in the hands of Roger Walters by 
supper-time.” She stood carelessly rapping the 
delicate envelope against her finger, while a smile 
of the utmost scorn sat on her lip. 

“ Susan Luke—" Annie held her work down 
hard against her knee, as if she were trying to 
hold her anger down with it—*“Susan Luke, I 
wish—” her lips came resolutely together ; she 
looked steadily at the young girl for a full min- 
ute—then tears seemed to gather in her eyes— 
they fell—the stitching was resumed in an ear- 


“TI don’t know,” replied Annie, sewing away. 


nest, impassioned manner. 


encourage Roger Walters. I tell you he isa — 


She paused, struck dumb on the instant, for a 


¢ 


if 


“ O, say it all,” responded Susan Lake, light- 
ly, tossing her head a little, “ say that you wish 
you had never taken me home here—that you 
wish you had never seen me—that you begrndge 
the food you have given me to eat, the clothes 
you have given me to wear—the shelter for my 
head—the books, the money you have spent for 
me—say itall. I most heartily wish I had never 
been beholden “to you for the value of a pin. 
But, Heaven helping me, I will pay you for it in 
silver and gold some day—and I shall be able— 
remember that.” 

_ The door was empty. The bright, proud, 
handsome, yet wicked face had taken its strange 
light from the place ; it'was again only a little, 
rag-carpeted sitting-room, with a calico lounge, 
a pine table, a few plain chairs, and a grieved 
and heart-broken looking woman sitting by the 
window—the sunlight coming in through tangled 
branches, a few full-blown roses sending a faint 
perfume over all. 

The work dropped from Annie’s fingers and 
fell to the floor. Her head dropped too, within 
her outspread palms, and she gave way to a burst 
of tears and sobs that shook her frame. It was 
strange to see her thus affected, her demeanor 
was naturally so quiet, her manner so con- 
strained. But some irrepressible anguish seemed 
to bearher down lower, deeper, until it was as if 
the very flood-gates of her grief were opened. It 
was a long time before the tears stopped coursing, 
the sobs ceased—but they did at last. The eyes 
were bathed in rose-water, here and there a stray 
paper or book was placed in its proper position, 
and the lonely woman was calm again, sewing 
with a sadder look. 

An hour had passed when a step was heard in 
the kitchen. Annie called ont, “‘ Who’s there ?” 

«Its 1” Annie knew her brother’s voice, 
although its beauty and its calmness were gone, 
and it sounded strangely hoarse. 

“ Come in here, Horace.” 

After a moment’s more irresolate walking and 
fambling about, he came into the sitting-room, 
hat in hand—then said, “OY!” and going to the 
accustomed place, hung the hat up and returned 
again. He walked once or twice across the floor, 
moving his lips, constantly wetting them with 
a dry, feverish sound, then threw himself upon 
the lounge face downward. His sister glanced 
pityingly towards him, the muscles of her face 
worked, but by-and-by she said, “ Horace, 
wouldn’t you like to read to me?” — 

“Read—” he looked up in a bewildered man- 
ner—“O, read * I don’t believe I could, Annie. 
I’m not very well this afternoon.” “Again that 
feverish wetting of the lips, and again he threw 
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his head in one corner of the lounge, while a 
half-stified cry escaped him. 

“ Horace, you make me feel dreadfully,” said 
Annie, her voice trembling. ‘“I—I’m s0 sorry 
you care anything about her.” 

“ God forgive me, Annie, but I would die for 
one smile from that girl !” he exclaimed, passion- 
ately, springing upright, his eye and cheek blaz- 
ing. “ Why it is, I know not, but I cannot tear 
this love from my heart, it is rooted there. O, 
Annie, don’t think any less of me for this. I 
am a man in spite of this weakness—O God, my 
God, pity me!” 

“‘ Horace, brother Horace!” Annie was be- 
side him, throwing back the hot hair from his 
hot forehead, that was laying now in his hands. 
Her voice and the quiet touch to and fro seemed 
to soothe him for a time, and presently he leaned 
his head upon her shoulder, and then threw one 
arm about her neck, as he said, with a sorrowful 
sort of smile, “ You are all the mother I ever 
knew, Annie, and I must go somewhere for 
comfort.’”” 

“May God give you comfort!” whispered 
Annie. And then she added, as a few tears fell 
he did not see, “ may this trial lead you to him.” 

“ Annie,”—this was after they had sat a long 
while in this position—“ do you think she loves 
Roger Walters ?” 

“T am afraid so, dear.” 

“ The villain !” 
shook with strong emotion. “ Annie, it would 
hardly be a sin to rid the world of that man.” 

“ Horace—Horace, you frighten me, Horace !” 
“YT say it wouldn’t,” he repeated, almost 
savagely. 

“Horace!” The voice of deep, solemn sig- 
nificance startled him; he turned to look in the 
tins it was sad, pitiful, imploring, 
distressed—*“ Horace, you have embittered my 
whole life! ©, how can you give way to such 
dreadful thoughts—Horace, my brother, to be a 
murderer?” 

“ Annie, I was crazy to talk as I did—forget 
it;” and the young man began to walk again ; 
“ my mind is in a whirl of confusion, I am hard- 
ly responsible for anything I say today. No, 
no, it was only a passing feeling of revenge, I 
will never harbor such again. Let him win his 
pearl of great price, and wear her—but O God, 
pity Susan Luke—that’s all.” 

“She almost deserves to suffer,” said Annie, 
again resuming her work. 

“Don’t say anything harsh of her, Annie,” 
responded Horace, a momentary tenderness re- 
storing to his voice its olden beauty. “ Don’t 
say the least thing harsh of Susan Luke. I 
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couldn t even if she trampled on me. It is my 
nature, you know, with those I love—and yet—” 
his form straightened—* Iam a man, as I will 
show you by the way Iconquer myself.” And 
though the feverish sound of his dry lips smiting 
together still continued, and the restless, aimless 
walk, yet there was that in his face that told he 
would make his words good. 

“Yes, Horace, I believe you,” Annie replied ; 
“but I am speaking of her conduct towards my- 
self. Only think, she was a helpless baby when 
her mother died—only two years old. Ever 
since then, she has as it were lain in my bosom. 
I have been like 4 mother to her, and she repaid 
me for it all by her love and obedience, till she 
knew Roger Walters’s sister. The girl has 
turned her head—ruined her, I fear, for so sud- 
denly has she changed and become so ungrate- 
ful. ©, dear me, and here I am saving up to 
' buy her a beautiful velvet cape—it would cost 
all of thirty dollars, Horace, and we want furni- 
tare so much. I never bought a nice thing, or 
an ornament for myself, but she had the same. 
T have been so proud of her, I have dressed her 
so well! ©, Horace, I believe the iron enters 
into my soul almost as deeply as it does—” 

“Don’t, don’t !” cried Horace, in a voice of 
anguish. 

“ Well, I wont then,” replied Annie, suddenly 
becoming conscious of her imprudence. “TI 
didn’t mean to make you feel bad.” 

“T wish I had been at work this afternoon,” 
he said again, taking up a closed miniature, but 
not opening it. 

“Tt would have been better, perhaps,” said 
Annie. 

“Of course it would. Annie, if I had been 
a lawyer, ora doctor, or a scamp of any pro- 
fession, Susan Luke would have loved me, I 
know she would. Look at Walters !”—his lip 
curled—“ but he is a lawyer, and F am—a 
carpenter.” 

He might well say with something like scorn, 
as he stood there, “Look at Walters!” Horace, 
with his handsome face and noble figure, his 
brown, glossy hair and brow of ample dimen- 
sions, his beautiful hazel eye, large, full and 
bright as a gazelle’s.—Walters, with his spare 
form, spindle legs, red hair, eye of pale blue, 
everlastingly sneering smile and cynical lips, 
thin and unstable. With a common share of 


good sense, to say nothing of good taste, how 
could a girl like Susan Luke prefer a dashing no- 
body with a professional handle to his name, to 
#man who had never lost ‘the stamp of his 
Maker’s hand ? 

“But you are satisfied 1” 


“With my trade—y-e-s,” said Horace, with a 
little hesitation ; “ still, if that machine of mine 
results in what I think it will, Walters will look 
up to me yet.” 

He was gone. Annie sat alone with her crowd- 
ing thoughts. She idolized her only brother, 
and knowing his sensitive nature so thoroughly 
as she did, she had Always dreaded the shadow of 
@ disappointment in store for him. Six little 
months ago, anil she had kissed Susan Luke as 
she lay sleeping beside her, mentally calling her 
“my dear brother’s dear wife.” Now, O, there 
was a bitter change it was hard to realize. Find- 
ing that the tears fell fast upon her work, Annie 
laid it aside, and going to the neat kitchen, busied 
herself in getting supper. 

Yes, Horace had made a covenant with him- 
self that he would be strong. He did not know 
how hardly strength comes when the sweetest 
hopes of life have been torn like flowers from 
their stems by a cruel storm. He did not know 
with what wrestlings, sharper even than those of 
Jacob with the angel, because less sanctified, 
passion must be conquered. But he went to his 
own room and came down again improved by a 
thin summer suit, that in spite of his pallor and 
the dimness of his eye, made him look very 
handsome. The first smart of the blow over, he 
thought he could bear the rest. 

“T shall take my ride, nevertheless,” he said, 
half-smiling, as he passed through the kitchen. 

“T’m glad of that, Horace.” Annie smiled 
back at him, but did not dare to look steadily. 

“TI wish you could ride Beauty,” he said, look- 
ing back. 

“I wish I could,” Annie answered; “bat I 
can’t, you know. I never knew how, and I’m 
too old to begin.—Be back in time for supper.” 

More than one beautiful girl looked after Hor- 
ace, as he sat so straight, so gracefully on the 
back of his handsome steed. 

“Go by Roger Walters’s house,” said a per- 
verse spirit, as Horace put his horse to greater 
speed. He answered it by going-in a totally 
different direction at the start, but managed 
strangely enough to take a circuitous route, and 
come directly past the house in question on his 
return. It was a strange tableau—he took it in 
at once, without glancing that way. Rose Wal- 
ters sat at the open bay-window—a showy girl, 
with a ‘head full of auburn curls, and very pink 
cheeks. Susan Luke, dark, calm, and regally 
beautiful, sat opposite. Both girls were talking 
and laughing at young Lawyer Walters, who 
stood outside, his arm resting on the low win- 
dow-sill, his attitude graceful — careless — his 
white teeth shining under a moustache of a ques- 


tionable color, a cane dangling from one hand, 
when its ivory handle was not in contact with 
his lips. 

A feverish fire ran through the veins of the 
rider, and his lips parched again as he took this 
in, seeing that they recognized him, hearing 
also the drifting of light, musical laughs and 
murmurs that grated against his negves as if 
they were thrown ‘at him. His self-command 
Was gone, and it was not till long after candle- 
light that he threw himself off his horse at the 
little gate, where Annie stood watching in terror, 
fearing she knéw not what. 

“O, I am so glad to see you.” And she drew 
a long breath that sounded almost spasmodic. 

“ Glad to see me—well, I don’t know whether 
T’m glad to get home or not—the evening is so 
beautiful,” he added, seeing her look of distress. 
“Look here, where is—where is—isn’t there a 
man round here? O, pshaw! I must see to the 
horse myself. Is breakfast ready yet?” 

“ Breakfast !’’ exclaimed Annie, in a tone of 
dismay. 

“ You know well enough that I mean supper. 
Hold still, Ball, or you'll taste the whip; you’ve 
wanted it long, you beast! Get “me some tea, 
Annie. Ill be in as soon as Ball is seen to.” 

Annie went slowly into the house. “Is he 
demented ?” she asked herself. “ He never acted 
8o before in his life, never. O, Susan Luke— 
Susan Luke, you will have the ruin of a noble 
soul to answer for, if this should prove his ruin. 
He can’t have been drinking! I wont believe it!” 

Horace was calmer—quite calm when he came 
in again. He looked less like himself, however. 
There was a blue rim around his eyes, and a 
whiteness about the lips, that was very unusual. 
As for poor Annie, her eyes were all the time 
turned from him. At bed-time he said he would 
sit up and lock the door when Susan came. He 
said it calmly, so she left him there reading, and 
went to her own chamber to pray for him. Ten 
and eleven tinkled from the musical little clock 
in the kitchen. It was later than that when the 
latch of the gate was lifted. The lamp had been 
some time unlighted—the moon shone so glori- 
ously! There was a rustling along by the rose- 
bushes, and soft murmurs, the words of which 
Horace could not but hear—whispered vows— 
yes, it was certain now—she had promised to 
marry him. Horace sat still, icy cold. Ie even 
heard the good-night kiss. No wonder after 
Susan Luke had entered the kitchen, lighted her 
own lamp, and stepped over the threshold to go 
to her room, she started and stood paralyzed at 
the sight of that deadly pale face with drops of 
anguish on the white forehead, those beautiful 


eyes strained, with only a look reproaching her, 

“ Horace !’”” she said, in a startled way. 

“ Susan Luke !” he exclaimed, and all his love 
leaped into his face, making it for a moment glo- 
rious, for the girl looked very beautiful as she 
stood there shining in the dimness of the room, 
only the pale rays of the candle falling around 
her. Suddenly she saw in that face what she 
had never seen before, A pang of great fear 
shot into her heart. In that little moment, in 
that midnight glance, she felt that she loved the 
man before her; and taking this now terrible 
consciousness with her, she went to her chamber, 
—almost fied thither. 

Annie closed not her eyes that night, and if 
Susan Luke fell into an uneasy slumber, she was 
wakened every little while by the measured tread 
below. She dared not think—all power was 
merged in the faculty of feeling now—from 
henceforth she was to pay the penalty of her 
fickleness. For she was proud, and her hand was 


pledged—pledged to one who knew no mercy. 


For Horace the last bitter drop was drained. 
Susan Luke was a wife, but not his wife. When 
he knew that she was going to be married very 
soon, he went on a journey with his sister. For 
Susan Luke had fallen out dreadfully with the 
quiet Annie. Both parties worked themselves in 
arage, but surely the grieved sister had the 
greatest cause. So Susan Luke boarded with a 
relation, till the solemn words which made her 
the wife of Roger Walters were spoken. Horace 
was unmanned for a time after he knew of it. 

“I would give her up willingly,” he said, 
“ Heaven knows how willingly, if she had mar- 
ried an honest man—if by marrying him her 
happiness.were to be enhanced. But to think, 
to know that she has linked her life to a wretch, 
who fears neither man’s opinion, nor God’s judg- 
ment, it.is almost too much to bear.” 

He knew not how terribly he was avenged for 
his slighted love. He knew not that Susan 
Luke would have given worlds upon worlds could 
she have been free again, or if she had but the 
power to break the bonds of her pride, and come 
to him praying but for a tithe of his former 
favor. He did not know—he little imagined, 
how her heart sank day after day, while her will 
rose in rebellion against itself. He little dreamed 
that her struggle was to keep his image from her 
mind, as his was to banish hers. 

What more could a young bride wish for? 
Roger Walters was rich, that is, his father was, 
and eventually all the fine Walters property 
would go to him. His father had given his son 
a handsomely furnished house for a wedding 
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gift, not saying a word, as wealthy fathers so 
often do, because the bride was portionless. So 
the world asked with its self-satisfied smirk, 
“ What more could a young bride wish for ?” 

She, sitting in the midst of the velvet and 
laces, the painting and the gilding, heard not the 
question, and would not have answered it if she 
had. There was nothing for her to do if she 
wished. No more getting breakfasts, and dinners, 
and suppers in the little, old-fashioned home 
(her head ached for it sometimes, too), no more 
sewing, knitting, saving money for finery. She 
had only to consult her taste, her pleasure. To 
sit, stand, walk, when she listed, and where. 
Her husband lavished presents upon her, her 
father placed a handsome carriage at her disposal, 
her sister, the dashing Rose, was often with her, 
perhaps a little too often. 

She had been married six months, when pass- 
ing through the housekeeper’s room one day, she 
heard the servants, as she thought, in aloud and 
angry altercation. Stopping at the door she 
looked in, but saw no one. The sounds were in 
the back hall, but she could hear them distinctly 
—could hear a very low, very calm voice say, 
“T must, and I will see Mrs. Walters ! T'll see 
her to-day if I die for it.” 

“Go along with you, you baggage,” replied 
the well-fed servant: “ get out with your milk 
and water baby. Do you think I'll let a delicate 
lady like my mistress see the likes of _ Go, 
I say—will you go?” 

“Not till I see Mrs. Walters,” said the voice 
in the same inflexibly calm tones. 

“ Katy, who is it ?” 

“0, ma’am,” said the girl, ranning to the 
room-door, with cheeks high-flushed, “ it’s no- 
body but a miserable thing, such as you should 
not see, coming with her lies. Mr. Walters I 
am sure wouldn’t like it—” Bat before she could 
finish, a young and girlish creature had followed 
the maid, and now stood with trembling lip and 
downcast eye, before the wife of the young lawyer. 

“ What do you want ?” Susan asked, curiously. 

“ To see you alone, Mrs. Walters,” said the 
girl, firmly but modestly. Something in her 
manner, in her face, in the burden she carried, 
would not let Susan say her nay, and beckoning 
mutely, she led the way to her own room, and 
motioned the girl to a seat. 

“T have brought you his child,” said the girl, 
tenderly, and with trembling fingers unfolding 
the thin muslin in which the babe lay wrapped. 

His child! whose?’ Susan asked, with flush- 
ing cheeks. 

“Your husband’s, ma’am!” said the low, 
steady voice. 


“Woman!” Susan had sprang to her feet, 
and for a moment looked a fury—as if she could 
have annihilated mother and babe. 

“ Madam, don’t look that way—don’t act that 
way, but put it to yourself. Yes,” she cried, 
bitterly, ‘“‘come here, in my place—poor, un- 
learned, cruelly wronged, and then see if you 
could find it in your heart to hate me, or this 
poor, innocent child?” 

Susan spoke not—her cheek was gradually 
paling, her arm fell to her side. She spoke a8 
calmly almost as the woman before her, as she 
asked, “‘ What does this mean? Where are 
your proofs ?” 

“Here,” continued the girl, holding out a 
paper, “this will tell you what he says about 
supporting us both. He made me swear that I 
would never show myself, and I did swear to 
the peril of my soul. But my soul is lost al- 
ready, so that breaking my oath can add none 
to my sorrow. Besides, I swore before that, 
that I would do this thing. That oath I kept— 
though it don’t matter either way. I’m ruined 
for both worlds, I guess.” 

The awfully reckless of 
trayed creature almost stupefied Susan for the 
time. Her brain and blood were on fire, and 
her heart told her that the truth was before her. 
Poor wife! No wonder that reason reeled for 
the moment, and that strange, unsteady words 
came leaping from her lips. But if the present 
sight was not proof enough of her husband’s 
criminality, fresh proof was soon given. Wal- 
ters himself came in. His face changed to the 
color of his hair when he saw the form that 
crouched in terror before him. Springing forward, 
he caught the girl by the arm with such violence 
that the shoulder was almost wrenched from the 
socket, and with a word that will not bear re- 
peating, he hurled her from the room, and—my 
pen almost refuses to record it—gave her a blow © 
that sent her reeling towards the door. God 
grant that such scenes as those that followed, 
are not frequent in the homes of the rich ! 

A cold winter’s night one year after the above. 
Bitterly the wind blew, the snow came swiftly 
down—there were cheery fires all over the land, 
and happy hearth-stones. 

In Annie’s sitting-room sat two persons, a fair 
girl and Horace. There was also an addition 
to the furniture, in the shape of a, little, old- 
fashioned piano-forte, on which the young girl, 
a namesake of Annie, had been for some time 
playing, Horace accompanying her with his rich, 
deep tones. Now, the latter seemed to have for- 
gotten that he was not alone, .for, looking over 
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an old psalm-book, out of which Susan Luke had 
often sung with him, he had come across two 
tiny locks of hair tied together with a white rib- 
bon. Thought flew back to the very night on 
which Susan had cut them from her curls and 
his—when it seemed as if their lives were joined 


together—when she had even laughingly prom- 
ised to be his wife by-and-by. 

“ Why have you stopped singing ?” said Annie 
the younger. He did not answer, and she re- 
the question. 

“O, I was thinking,” was his reply, after an 
absent, upward glance, and down went his eyes 


again, unobservant of the half-pout of his com- 
panion. 
A blast of cold wind blew through the room. 
The door opened, and Annie the elder, wrapped 
in shawls and furs, entered. 
“Why, sister, I meant to go after you,” ex- 
claimed Horace, the painful, abstracted look fad- 
ing out. “I’m ashamed of myself that I forgot.” 
But Annie did not answer, only to say with her 
heart in her face—“ Poor Susan Luke !” 
“Susan Luke!” O, what a tone was his! 
Tenderness struggling through—even tears, it 
almost seemed. 

“ Yes, poor Susan Luke, she is in very deep 
trouble.” 
“ They have found her then ?”’ said Horace. 
“ Yes, they have found her! Poor child! she 
has been all this time at a mean farmhouse, on 
the outskirts of Neilson village, working like a 
slave. At last, she became sick. Her babe is 
only a few weeks old, and she is destitute. My 


poor girl! I find that I love her still, 
Horace.” 


Horace answered not, save to say under his 
breath—* Working like a slave—my Susan.” 
The young girl, Annie, sat neglected and 
pouting. She had been angling sometime for 
the heart of this young man, and now here came 
Susan Luke to blot out what little impression she 
had made. “I wish she might die!” she said 
angrily, to herself. 
Annie the elder still sat with bonnet and shawl 
“Do you suppose she has been there ever since 
her divorce?” asked Horace, anxiously. 
_ “I suppose so. Poor child—too proud to be 
dependent—scorning to live on what the law al- 
lowed her from her worthless husband.” Anoth- 
er pause. How the wind blew! how the case- 
ments rattled ! 
“I must go there to-morrow,” exclaimed 
Annie—untying her bonnet strings. 
“T would,” said Horace; his voice was low 
but quite calm. Another—longer pause. 
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“ Horace—we must have her here; we must 
have the poor child here !’” 

His face was hidden—“ do you think she will 
come ?” he asked. 

“O, I don’t know; she must. I have for- 
gotten all her wilfulness—and she has suffered 


enough, dear lamb, She shall be to me as a 
daughter again, and I—” her voice choked. The 
younger Annie with a pale face, glided out of the 
room and went to her own chamber. She set 
her lamp down hard on the table, with—“ and I 
shall go home.” 

“Q, Annie! Annie!” and the poor thin arms 
were thrown closely about the neck that had felt 
their embrace so often. 

“* Cheer up, darling!” sobbed Annie.“ Cheer 
up; you shall be my own Susan Luke again, 
Your room is already waiting for you—and a 
little crib for the baby—O, it will be so good to 


have you there!” and down fell the tears again. 
“Wrap that child up well—for it’s something of 
aride. Susan Luke, you are handsomer than 
ever, I declare, in spite of your pale cheeks. But 
we'll soon bring the color again.” 

“We!” thought Susan, sadly—* he despises 
me now—he has forgotten me.” 

“Why! I declare—yes, it is Horace, come 
himself. He told me yesterday he would send, 
but I suppose he didn’t like to have anybody else 
drive Beauty ; she isn’t used to the harness.” 
Susan had thrown down her veil—she could not, 
what with weakness and excess of feeling, rise 
from her seat, as Horace, almost as pale as her- 


self came into the room. He did not speak— 
neither did she. She tried to command herself 
to say something—vain the effort. Yet if he had 
her, if he did despise her, why did his 
hand tremble as he lifted her and for one moment 
pressed her against his manly bosom, before he 
placed her thin, light form upon the seat of the 
carriage. O, love forgives much—forgets every- 
thing but—love. 
* And so Susan Luke was established in her old, 
her sweetest home—a changed, and humble wo- 
man. Sorrow had refined her ; thrown an ethe- 
real loveliness over her—the chastening had been 
accepted in defiance, but it had wrought a beauti- 
fal work. Susan Luke was now worthy of the 
manly love she had once rejected. Horace is 
world-wide known for his rare genius in mechan- 
ies—and Susan Luke has long been his wife. 
Roger Walters is (and justly so) “ despised 
and rejected of men.” He has chosen his course 
and it leads down to death. 


Those who never admire others, are rarely 
admired themselves. 
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THE GIRL OF THE FIELDS. 


BY FRANCIS W. BUTMANN. 


Own day the good Marchioness de La Vigny 
had, as ustial, sent provisions to her pensioners 
in the city, but a single little basket she herself 
carried to the room of a sick person who had 
formerly kept a little shop on the street corner. 
But the epidemic of the year, carrying off most 
of his customers, had reduced him to a precari- 


ous street life, till the dreadful disease made him 
also its prey, and he returned home only to in- 


fect the others. It was then an adventurous 
thing for the lady to enter this dark cellar-like 
room, and unfortunately useless, for both hus- 
band and wife, stretched on their straw, had ex- 
perienced the change of death. The good lady, 
horror-stricken, was about to leave the place and 


summon assistants to render these miserables the 
last office, when her eye was caught by a little 
mute figure sitting on a table to which it had 
climbed. Brown and dirty, but with much 
beauty in its grave face, the little silent child 
touched her heart, and she lifted it to the floor to 
lead it out with her. To her surprise the child 
immediately climbed back, and resumed the 
former position. Again the visitor took her, and 
prepared to depart. But the child hanging by 
her hand swung back, looking at the two dead 


persons. 

“ They sleep,” she whispered brokenly, put- 
ting her tiny finger on her lips. “ Papa and 
mam§ sleep.” 

“ You will not want to wake them, then,” re- 
monstrated the other. ‘Come with me till they 
wake.” Then the child turned, and suffered 
herself to be led forth. 

“ Till they wake,” the marchioness had said 
when taking the child. To what else had she 
pledged herself then unguardedly, but a life-long 
adoption? she reflected. Very well, it should 
be done. She was a widow, enjoying her own 
income, with her one son, as noble a soul as her 
own, now absent at the University of Leyden; 
no objection could be raised by any one, and 
without farther ado, she led the child home un- 
observed, herself arranged for her a decent 
toilet, summoned a notary and had papers of 
adoption made out that same hour. When the 
servants laid the cloth for her dinner that day, 
they were informed that another place was re- 
quired, for in future, when alone, her baby niece 
would dine with the marchioness. Shortly after- 
ward, a wardrobe suitable for her new condition 


was brought home to the young lady, such mas- 
ters as the day afforded, and she was old enough 
to receive, were engaged for her instruction, and 
little Jeanne Jaune lost herself in the new cog- 
nomen of Fleurine de Blanche (the maiden name 
of the marchioness), and found herself co-heir, 
by law, with the young Marquis Etienne de La 
Vigny. As she grew older, the sedate beauty of the 
little protege was noted not by one or two alone 
of the gallant cavaliers of that reign, and the mar- 
chioness, who had no idea of parting with her 
at an age so early as fifteen, was actually forced 
to retire with her into the country, out of the 
reach of these lovers’ addresses, to an estate 


abounding in every beauty, and situated about 
twenty leagues from the city. Here, in the re- 
cesses of Jardance, the young Fleurine acquired 
a new beauty, and added a faint color to the 
brown tint of her city life. Two years had 
passed since this removal, and again at length the 
marquis, now having seen some twenty-seven 
summers, was to visit his mother previous to - 
joining the army on the northern frontier. He 
had been many times at home before, when they 
continued at Paris, and while Fieurine was a 
child, and he an advanced collegian, had amused 
his idle hours in such vacations by entertaining 
himself with her, and had acquiesced pleasantly 
in his mother’s decisions regarding her. But 
time,passing, while Etienne, having done with 
Leyden, was at court, in the society of the most 
polished people of the age, and bewitched by the 
beauty of the palace ladies, Fleurine was an 
awkward girl of thirteen or therabout, and he 
forgot his former playmate in this unformed 


thing that not often crossed his path. Once in 
a while, too, he undertook an embassy for the 
royal pleasure to some distant capital, and in 
one of these, when he had been gone a long time 
from one city to another, his mother went to 
Jardance, removing the now stately and elegant 
Fleurine, whom in this transformation he had 
not seen, from the neighborhood of her suitors. 
Another year had passed, and, as we said, the 
young marquis, a scholar, a courtier, an ambas- 
sador, and a travelled man, returned to become 
a soldier and leader in the impending troubles. 
The mother received her son alone, and while 
Fleurine spent the day abroad at one of the 
farmers’ houses, Madame de La Vigny regaled 
herself with her son’s recitals, his brillianey and 
charming manners, stroked his hair with a ten- 
der pride, thought no mother blessed as she, and 
longed that he should see Fleurine, for the good 
lady, with all her virtues, had one foible, and 
through its means a little crochet of match-mak- 
ing had been allowed to creep into her brains. 
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As the day lengthened the shadows the marquis 
left his’ mother for a little stroll over the beauti- 


ful grounds. But thickets and parterres soon 
wearied him, there were enough of these every- 
where, and he struck across a field, sweet with 
the perfume of bean blossoms, and leading to- 
wards the sunset. As he neared a stile, a figure 
crossing it attracted his attention. A white hat, 
hanging by broad, crimson streamers, a white 
shoulder, a fluttering lace scarf rose to sight, 
followed by the remainder of a slender and per- 
fect figure, decked out fancifully in all manner of 
grasses, and reeds, and flowers. The marquis 
had only time to observe a brown skin, tinged a 
moment with scarlet, a brown eye that shone 
darker even than the hair twined with scarlet 
corn-flowers, white teeth glanced between parted, 
glowing lips, and a smile like an houri’s, that 
attracted him singularly by its fascinating mix- 
ture of passion and pathos. 

“Wheat beauty!” he inwardly murmured, 
“ and here, buried in these woods and fields—a 
queen—a very queen in the wilderness!” 
Around this figure the scent of the blossoms 
hung in clouds of heavy fragrance, he fancied ; 
and the sunset and wide landscape were merely 
her accessories. “Pardon, a moment!’’ he ex- 
claimed, as she would have flashed by. “You 
have dropped something. Shall I restore it ?” 
She helf turned, as if thinking it might be 
some trinket, but he held merely a poppy that 
had fallen from her fantastic array. 

“Keep it and dream on it,” she retorted with 
@ laugh that dimpled all her face as when a little 
wind sparkles over a sun-lit pool, and before he 
could speak again, as if wings lent her such airy 
lightness, was half across the next field. 
Later that night the marquis sat in his moth- 
er’s cabinet, near her, in a large chair that was 
hid in the shadows of the room. No candles 
were lit, and the moon was just rising over the 
fields. A rustle was heard at the door. 

“ Fleurine,” said the happy marchioness, “ art 
thou there, child ?” 

“I, maman,” responded the sweetest of low 
voices, using the lovely French diminutive. 

“ Come hither, dear, take thy harp in the win- 
dow, and sing to me. Sing the ballad of the 
White Hand, sweet, thy tones will melt well into 
my dear dream.” 

A slender, graceful figure moved before the 
marquis’s bewildered eyes in the dim moonlight, 
drew the harp from its nook, struck the chofds 
with an equal hand, and bending over it with her 
streaming hair falling from its bands, sang—sang 
as ravishingly as La Belle Dame sans Merci her- 
self, as sweetly, as simply as the cherubim. 
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While she sang, Etienne lost himself, he began 
to remember the girl of the fields—scarlet pop- 
pies, white shoulders, black eyes, mingled con: 
fusedly with his fancies—he began to imagine 
himself listening to the same voice, to fill vague 
ideas of identity, fitting that person with this, 
till he really feared he was in a dream—not at 
home in his mother’s cabinet; but sleeping on a 
mule’s back on some dreary night-journey over 
the Spanish sierras. As she finished, and before 
perfect silence : 

“Tones sweet enough for this mellow light— 
this bewitching air,” the marquis said. ‘“ Moth- 
er, is it our little Fleurine?” And he stepped 
forward to greet her. But Fleurine, before igno* 
rant of his presence, startled and abashed, sprang 
back and would have flitted from the room, had 
he not dexterously seized her hand and detained 
it an instant at his lips. 

There was something charming in all this to 
the marquis, just for a brief experience, not as 
having any value but pour passer le temps. Here, 
singing in the moonlight, pale and vapory as 
the lady of a legend, fading and melting from 
the room at the word that broke the spell, and 
only caught back and reclaimed by a human 
touch; he had actually found a maiden of ro- 
mance, and here she was always to be found, in 
his mother’s house, whenever he chose to come, 
unless some gallant carried her away, and——well, 
he would take care of that, though he didn’t 
wish her himself,maybe,none else should have her. 

It was a hot noon; all the flowers hung 
withered in heat, all the little animals that are 
half the charm of country-life were quiet, the 
very fragrance rolling from the fields came on 
such a breathless wing that it brought sleep with 
it. Etienne sat alone in a large, dark room, 
opening on the main hall. He had been think- 
ing how tired he was of idleness, how he longed 
for camps and turmoil, how he would bid his 
mother farewell and dash off to the frontier at 
once if it were not for the strange spell he found 
in the presence of this fascinating and wary waif 
of the streets of Paris. A light foot passed 
swiftly down the hall. He thought it some ser 
vant’s, and called : 

“ Francois, where is Mademoiselle Fleurine ?” 
The foot passed on heedless. He knew then it 
could be no servant’s, and sprang after it into 
the long hall. Fleurine had almost reached the 
open door at-the other end. “ Ah, it is thon!” 
he said familiarly and pleasantly, blessing his 
luck, and surprised at its vouchsafing him this 
broad, noonday apparition of the girl of the 
fields, as he called her (for the marquis was ac- 
customed to declare his luck the worst of all 
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living men’s). “ Whither away?” he said, in 
his gayest tone. 

“ To the woods,” was her reply. 

“ To leave me behind ?” 

“You would not care to follow there.” 

“Why not?’ 

“Tt is warm, it is far, there is no game, no 
company, it is ennuisome. Adieu,” and she 
was gone. 

“Very good game, and rare company—not so 
fast!” he exclaimed, striding after, cap in hand. 
“Tt so happens that I do, do care to follow. 
Here, ma soeu?, Fleurine! Where is the little 
baggage?” Atthat he caught sight of a white 
frock disappearing round & thicket, and in a mo- 
ment was beside her. “ You are very careful of 
your haunts among the rocks and fields ; shall"I 
eat them, you think *” he said, mischievously. 
“Tt is churlish. Here I am, not supposed to 
know a nook of the land, and absolutely obliged 
to stay at home, mewed in the house like a pet 
bird, lest I get lost in the dens and wild jungles 
roundabouts, or devoured by the wolves and 
lions presumed to inhabit large gardens. And 
you who could guide me— instruct me in the way 
I should go—selfishly keep it all to yourself, and 
wander off alone. Now, candidly, is it not a 
shame ?” 

“ A great shame, monsieur.”’ 

“ A burning shame; and, by heavens, a burn- 
ing sun, too!” 

“ Ah, you have no hat. A campaigner’s hat 
for an August sun! You know much of the 
country, Cousin Etienne.” 

“Cousin Etienne! Come, I like that. Drop 
the cousin, if it is as pleasant. But you, Fleu- 
rine, know much about it~—all; could find me, 
I'll warrant, every last year’s nest. It is your 
home ” 


“ Thanks to your kindness and my lady’s, it 
is my home.” 

This was an unexpected reply, and disagree- 
able. He turned it off quickly as possible, 
saying : 

“And my home is the saddle and the sword. 
Here,” lifting a bough lightly at they came into 
the wood, “if I remember rightly, one should 
find nightingale’s eggs here. When I was a boy 
they built in this thicket. I am not ignorant, 
after all, am I, Fleurine? See, what do you 
call these ?”” And the two looked down on a 
veritable nest with its tiny charge, and the brood- 
ing hen just startled away. 

As they looked down, the faces in such near 
contiguity, the delicate bloom on her smooth, 
dark cheek was too tempting for mortal man. 
He glanced up, hesitated a moment, and then 


without a word, kissed boldly the beautiful cheek 
that reddened with surprise and anger. Anger 
was indeed the second emotion of Fleurine at 
what she felt as insolence. She would leave 
him at once, she thought, and before he could 
utter a syllable she had darted down one of the 
labyrinthine paths and imagined herself lost to 
him whom she did not know to be as well ac- 
quainted with every bush in Jardance as herself. 
At last, at the foot of a great oak she stayed her 
breathless course, and attempted to untie her hat 
to fan her glowing cheeks. The knot baffled her. 

“Do not be vexed. Let me assist you,” said 
Etienne’s voice at her shoulder. She started, 
half determined to fly again; but then he would 
think her so prudish—and what did she care for 
the thoughts of a person who could conduct so 
Nevertheless, she petulantly broke the hat 
strings and stayed. ‘“‘ Now you are provoked, 
little girl,” said the til, soldierly person, look- 
ing down on her with mock gravity. ‘“ But why, 
should I not salute my foster sister once only 
when I come home ?” 

“ The Marquis de La Vigny should remember 
who he is, and what I am, and if his mother has 
saved from misery, he should at least spare 
insult.” 

“ The indomitable pride of the sprite !” he ex- 
claimed. “Well, Fieurine,” taking both her 
hands, and stooping till he looked in her eyes, 
“ I see plainly that you do not care a straw for 
Etienne. But if you value the regard of the 
Marquis de La Vigny, never let him hear you 
allude to that early life again.” So saying, he 
dropped her hands, but not his gaze. Fieurine 
would have given the world to ery, but her 
naughty pride choked back the tears, she bit her 
lips and refused to reply. ‘ You wont speak 9” 
he said, lightly. “Then why don’t you cry ?” 

“ O, monsieur, you are very unkind.” 

“Unkind? Ihave I really wounded you, 
then? Pardon, a thousand times. I am care- 
less. Come, let us go home to my mother, she 
has salve for the wound, kind words and kisses 
that I may not give, in whatever quantities I may 
possess them.” His tone was so serious, that 
had not Fleurine been so excited she would have 
felt it; as it was, she believed: it to be a bitter 
mockery, and moved hastily forward, though the 
marquis still kept by her side. “How cool if 
has become,” saidhe. “A wind is blowing vio- 
lently by the noise in the tree tops.” It soothed 
Flearine’s burning face. 

“It is very dark for the hour,” she said, en 
deavoring to command herself. “ A storm rises. 
We must reach home before it breaks. Hark, 
what was that?” A long, low growl-resounded 
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through the low, heavy air like that of some 
furious beast roused from his lair, but prolonged 
and swelling to prodigious volumes that re- 
echoed among the hollows, while quivering bolts 
of white fire pierced countlessly the darkening 
canopy, and transfixed the forest with a thou- 
sand arrows of flame. 

“Are you afraid?” asked Etienne, offering 
Fileurine the protection of his arm. But she 
withdrew from him, replying: - 

“ No, I like it—I enjoy it!” 

“ But still you are scarcely safe. Every light- 
ning that falls might fall on you,” he murmured 
quickly and anxiously. 

“ And you, I suppose, wear a mail it cannot 
burn,” she retorted. 

“©ome,” he said, authoritatively. “It is 
safest in the fields. Come! Moreover, when 
the rain bursts you will be drenched.” 

** My friend the forest will protect me. I am 
not a fine lady whom water hurts. Go yourself, 
since you fear.” The electricity of the storm 
seemed to be gathered in her, her face was pale 
end almost lustrous, her eyes dilated and glowed 
as if their imprisoned lightnings were breaking 
forth ; he scarcely dared look at her again, so 
beautiful and unnatural was the glance he met. 

“What is it you expect? What are you 
thinking’ of Whom do you await? One 
would think it was some storm-demon—this fiery 
forest your trysting place. Come, come, Fleu- 
rine, you will be ill.” 

As he spoke, the tree at her side seemed to 
crack beneath a blow, to tower and spread into a 
burning wilderness for an instant, then a serpent 
of fire slipped down its trunk and planged into 
the ground while the enormous shattered boughs 
dashed earthward after. Etienne sprang to 
snatch Fleurine, who had not stirred. As he 
did so, one of the gigantic iron branches fell 
heavily in her direction ; his uplifted arm warded 
off the death-dealing blow, but only at expense 
of itself, for as the branch swerved aside, the 
arm also fell broken and powerless. A slight 
exclamation of pain escaped his lips; then, 
though a color deepened in his face, he evinced 
nothing further. But Fleurine flew forward, 
lifting the powerless limb. 

“ For me, for me!” she murmured hoarsely to 
herself. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he replied, coldly. 
is nothing.” 

“Tt is much; it is much! What is to be 
done ?” 

“ Will you help me?” he asked. ‘Have you 
nerve? I have not been in camp for nothing ; 
my arm is broken, and I er any soldier can set it.” 
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“ Yes, I have nerve. What then ?” 

He ripped ‘up the silken doublet sleeve, and 
bared the white, bruised skin. 

“The storm has already made us splinters, 
that is fortunate,” he said. “See, the flowing 
juice of that torn balsam tree is the very healing 
embrocation of the surgeons. We want nothing 
but bandages. Nonsense, I can wait till we 
reach the house.” 

She tore long strips from her white frock, 
selected smooth pieces of splinter from the forest- 
wreck around, followed every direction he gave, 
exerting all -her physical as well as mental 
strength. At length, not without some fierce 
quivers of pain, the operation was judged com- 
plete, the sleeve replaced, and with the lulling 
storm they emerged from the wood, crossed the 
fields through the pouring rain, and once more 
re-entered the house. Fleurine had not spoken 
while at work, or afterward; now as they were 
about to separate: 

“Probably I owe you my life, monsieur,” she 
murmured, “some time may test my gratitude,” 
and disappeared. ' 

Three weeks passed now. The marchioness 
determined that her son was ill, whether that 
was true or not, and assiduously devoted herself 
to him notwithstanding his light banter and as- 
surances to the contrary. Fleurine fulfilled the 
usual duties of the marchioness, just now neg- 
lected, seldom entered his presence, seldom spoke 
when there. She felt herself crushed beneath 
the insufferable weight of another obligation. 
At last Etienne bade his mother a tender fare- 
well, looked wistfully at Fleurine, who touched 
his hand lighlly without looking up, and the 
next day was far on his road to the wars. Cam- 
paigns, in those days brief and frequent, served 
doubtless some useful object in the great economy 
of the world, and this was the means of new 
vexation, worriment, and finally actual distress 
to those at home at Jardance. Vague rumors 
of killed and wounded now and then reached 
their ears, never contradicted, never confirmed. 
And though six months was all its duration, 
Fleurine aud her protectress thought them six 
centuries, and as no one could tell what they 
suffered in that period, it is not worth while for 
any one to try. 

Meanwhile, it had been impossible for the 
marchioness to keep longer concealed this jewel 
of beauty that she casketed at Jardance. The 
country-house was thronged with guests, the 
majority of whom were suitors for Fleurine’s 
hand. Sedulously repulsed as they all were, 
there was yet qne among them who refused to be 
negatived. It was the Duc Du Barzi, past sixty, 
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prodigiously wealthy, highly esteemed, and hon- 
.orable. His perseverance spoke for itself. At 
about this time, a letter came from Etienne, an- 
nouncing his safety, that he had reached Paris 
on his homeward journey, and that he should 
soon meet at Jardance his mother and Fleurine, 
in case the latter were not carried off bodily be- 
fore his return, “ Since all Paris raves just now 
of nothing else but Mademoiselle de Blanche, the 
future Duchesse Du Barri.” This the marquis 
had penned half in desperation, for when he had 
reached Paris and heard everywhere this maili- 
cious report, he believed it true, and resolved 
that Fleurine should never know how nearly it 
affected him. But the courier had been idle and 
slow, so that his letter scarcely reached Jardance 
before himself. Having read it with the mar- 
chioness, Fleurine remained in the cabinet alone, 
while the elder lady sought her guests. 

“ He wishes me to, then,” she muttered aloud, 
unconsciously, “wishes me to marry this old 
man, his cousin, He does not desire to see me 
in his home when he returns to rest there. Well, 
I promised to remember that I owe him my life, 
wretched as it is. I begged him to test my grat- 
itude. He does so. You are very right, 
Etienne. It does not matter. I would do much 


more than leave your house for you.” So say- 
ing, she descended to the drawing-room with a 


slow, heavy step. No one but the Duc Du Barri 
and her guardian was there. 

“Monsieur le Duc,” said Fleurine, immedi- 
ately, addressing him, “have you withdrawn 
your suit ¢” 

“ Withdrawn it, mademoiselle? I die first. 
Do not dream of it,” he replied. “ Let me 
never abandon hope. Do not force me to relin- 
quish that happiness.” 

“You then renew your proposal to make me 
your wife ?” 

“ With my whole heart,” said the gallant old 
man, bowing and taking her hand. She suffered 
him to retain it. 

“Monsieur, I thank you for your condescen- 
sion. You know my past history. Monsieur, I 
will become your wife whenever you please.” 

The marchioness stared in open amazement. 
“ Fleurine, are you in your senses ?” she cried. 

“ Certainly, maman.” 

As for the duke he was dumb with delight and 
surprise. He could only clasp her hand lest he 
should lose it. ' 

“ At once,” he cried at last, “make me this 
happiest man at once.” 

“That cannot be,” remonstrated the mar- 
chioness, anxious to gain time, and greatly dis- 
approving Fleurine’s consent, of course. “The 
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license, the king’s permission, the settlements ; 
it will take much time.” , 

“ Trae, I forgot,” he answered. “ Neverthe- 
less, I can answer for the king. Bah, all this 
can be arranged in fivedays, Let it be the sixth 
day that gives to the court my duchess.” 

“ The sixth, monsieur.” 

An hour passed, and in that hour much tran- 
spired. The destiny of Fleurine was sealed irre- 
vocably, and the duke was en route for Paris, to 
seek notaries, make testamentary arrangements, 
devise all his wealth in case of death to his wife, 
return the sixth day, and enter paradise, ds he 
said. It was to be done, all but the last. They 
passed each other on the road, Etienne and 
the duc. 

“ Give me joy,” cried the latter, as the coaches 
whirled by. 

The hall clock struck ten at night as the mar- 
quis entered Jardance Avenue. Scarcely had 
he greeted his mother, when he whispered : 

“Is it true, mother, is it true?” 

She had never seen him look so pale, so wild, 
she did not dare to speak. He read it in her 
silence, went out and left her. The little private 
garden drew his footsteps, he remembered it as a 
silent place, and after all the turmoil of battle 
and travel, he needed a little silence, a quiet that 
would drown his noisy thoughts. But was it 
quiet here? That loud sobbing sounded like 
another thing. Who lay on the violet bank, 
dim in the starlight, with white hands pressed 
across her eyes, and filling the air with uncon- 
trollable grief 

“O, my God, Etienne, what have I sacrificed 
for you?” he heard. “No, no, you shall not 
find me in your home since you do not wish it.” 

Etienne never could account to himself for the 
step he took, bold and sudden, at that instant. 
He waited to hear no more, but in a breath was 
beside her, had clasped her in his arms, was 
holding her wet cheek to his, was soothing her 
like a little child. 

“You mistake, darling. Z not wish you in 
my home? O, Fleurine—my flower—I would 
have you there forever. Speak to me, dear. 
Have you forgotten, do you not know me? I 
am Etienne, your lover—” 

She sprang to her feet. “And I,” she said, 
“T am the Duchess Du Barri.” 

Etienne also rose and stood beside her. “ You 
are married ?”’ he said, in a husky voice. ; 

“ A half hour since.” 

It was tyue. The duke, afraid lest. she might 
alter her determination again, in his absence, had 
finally prevailed upon the marchioness to per- 
mit the ceremony that evening, and she dombt- 
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ing if her son really cared for Fleurine, had 
consented. Fieurine stood now like a stone, 
breathless, thoughtless. The marquis, likewise, 
while he regarded her. 

“O, child,” he breathed, rather than spoke’ at 
length, “the wife of an old, decrepit man, 
when my fresh, rich, boundless love enfolded 
you! O, Fleurine, what joy have you lost!” 

“Too late, too late!” she cried, and fied 
way, weeping. That same night the marquis 
departed again. ‘There was trouble in Italy yet, 
he ‘would serve in those wars, and should they 

_ ‘Tast long enough for his death-wound, so much 
the better. 

’ Posts in those days were always couriers, sub- 
ject to every detention, and in countries at war 
‘with each other, such were the obstacles to any 
communication, that a letter was far more un- 
likely to reach you than your enemy. Thus it 
chanced that many bloody encounters had taken 
place, since Etienne joined the hostile legions, 
many a fierce wound given and received by him, 
before—many months subsequently to its date— 
he opened a letter, the first of his exile, from his 
mother. A portion of it we transcribe : 


“TJ do not know if you are aware that the 
Duc Da Barri, returning post-haste from Paris 
to fetch his young wife, was thrown from his car- 
riage and taken up lifeless. Of course it was a 
great shock to poor Fleurine, but (God pardon 
us!) nosorrow. She was illalong time, but con- 
fessed to me that she would have sacrificed her- 
self to him, believing that she was obnoxious to 
you, and tinding her error too late. She is free 
now, and has received the deeds of all his estates, 
some of which might have been yours, as the 
title now is, but that the duke succeeded long ago 
im breaking the entail. She is rich; what we 
are no longer. Jardance is not ours now. An 
old forgotten creditor of your father’s has claimed 
and received it at law, and in the late Flemish 
troubles our banker was ruined. We are poor, 
you see. Yet you have your sword, my son; 
carve your fortunes with it. For me, when I 
had, | gave all that was needed ; do not fear that 
I shall not receive from my fuster child all I need. 
She is to repurchase Jardance, and declares I 
shall never leave it.” Much more which does 
‘Rot concern our story. 


As the marquis remained lost in thought after 
the perusal of this letter, alone in his tent as he 
fancied, a slight noise struck his ear. Looking 
up, he saw a person standing before him, 
shrouded in a long cloak, and with a cap and 
plume that impeded any view of the face. The 
courier, a8 he supposed, and returned to his let- 
ter. The figure stole round and lifted the cap 
vend plume. 

“So you do not know me, Etienne?” said the 
- sweetest voice of France. 


He started to his feet, bowed low before the 
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intruder, but yet without a word. She dropped 
before him in the lovely old Jardance array. . 

“ Etienne,” continued this voice, “a thing 
has chanced since your mother sent that letter ; 
I am here to tell you of it, because no other mes- 
senger trustworthy enough could be found. It 
was in Narbonne, in the castle there which for a 
year I have called mine, that two weeks since I 
found by the records of the province, all my sup- 
posed wealth entailed on another. This entail 
the duke thought he had broken ; but the steps 
he took were insufficient; it remains in its pris- 
tine vigor. Property and title belong to his next 
heir. Mofsieur marquis, the only man in or 
out of France, whose veins hold the blood of the 
Du Barris is Etienne de La Vigny. These are 
the papers.” 

A wax taper burned on the table. He took them. 

“ They are all that prove my right?” he said. 

“To the estates, yes.” 

“All. Very well, then, I relinquish them. 
Her fortune is still the Ducness Du Barri’s !” 
And before Fleurine could snatch them away the 
papers lay a heap of ashes. 

“Etienne, when I took all from you,” she 
cried, “you refuse this from me? To receive 
your own ?” 

“ You took all from me? “You rejected the 
only thing I cared to give you—my love.” 

Never, never !” 

“ Your wicked pride ruined me.” 

“My pride? O, Etienne, it is humbled, I am 
humbled. It is your turn now!” Her eyes were 
on the ground, her hands hung motionless before 
her, and though she knew his gaze sought her 
own, still she refused to raise her lids: “I was 
a fool,” she thought. “ He has forgotten.” 

But at the tears that rose, a tender arm en- 
circled, a strong breast supported her, passionate 
lips were near hers, burning eyes lifted her glance. 

“ My darling, my own,” whispered Etienne, 
“it is past. It is lost—all our ape in our joy. 
Mine for ver! You cannot dese?t me now. Is 
it true, my bride, that heaven cannot come on 
earth 

Before another hour had numbered with the 
past, one of the friars who follow every camp, 
had consecrated a temporary altar in Etienne’s 
tent, and performed a service which, brief as it 
was, had a life-long significance. And though 
when, not long afterward, Fleurine stepped 
across the threshold of Jardance, with the joyful 
Etienne by her side, and with a gayer and lighter 
heart than ever beat there before, one should not 
forget that while she was Etienne de La Vigny’s 
wife, her husband was none the less a Dac Du 
Barri. 
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The Florist. 


Wild rose of Alloway, my thanks! 
Thou mindst meof thot autumn noon 


The rose has long been known as the queen of floral 
beauties, and claims precedence even of the lily in poetic 
rank. The species are almost innumerable, coming from 
all quarters of the globe, beginning with Persia, “the 
land of the roses.”’ China furnishes some of the lighter 
and crisper species, and from Syria come the damask and 
yellow rose. Even Siberia has her roses; and Africa con- 
tributes the musk and other sorts. Art has transformed 
the rose to blue, and even to black ; but its natural colors 
are sufficiently admirable for all purposes—yellow, white, 
red of all shades, from the faintest black to the richest 
crimson, and the variegated rose, streaked with red and 
white. Nor is the variety in color only; from the single 
petalled eglantine to the swelling luxuiiance of the cab- 
bage rose they present every gradation of form, size and 
fullness—also of luxuriance, both of leaf and blossom. 
The damask and provin roses, when in the height of their 
season, are very magnificent. The moss rose is considered 
by some the finest of them all, but it is not easy to decide 
—all have their merits. The warm richness of the dam- 
ask rose, the delicate blush in the very heart of the full 
white flowers, the light crispness of the Chinese species, 
are all beautiful. 


Results of Cultivation. 

Quite a number of flowers have been vastly improved 
from their original type, or ae found in a state of nature, 
by careful garden culture, and transformed into flowers 
of the richest description, as asters, stocks, marigolds, 
balsams, poppies, larkspurs, etc., all of which have ex- 
ceedingly fine double flowers instead of single. Others, 
as the convolvulus (morning glory), phlox drummondii, 
portulaccas, linnias. etc., have had their flowers much 
enlarged and otherwise beautified. These results should 
operate as a stimulus; it requires only a little patience, 
and a careful saving of seed from the best or curiously 
altered flowers, to produce wonderful results. 


. 


Watering Flowers. 

There has been a great deal of dry weather lately. ac- 
companied by strong winds, which have completed the 
dessication of the earth, and rendered watering a daily 
necessity When it is necessary to employ artificial irri- 
gation, it should be used liberally. As a “little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” so is a little water in a garden. In 
time of drought, a sprinkling, though it may refresh the 
leaves somewhat, is of no permanent value. It is better 
to apply the watering to the root, making little holes, by 
which you are sure that the base of your plant or shrub 
is reached by the moisture, where it has a chance to 
retain it. 

Lavateria. 

This is a hardy annual, of easy culture and handsome 
appearance, flowering from July to September—one vari- 
ety with white, and the other with pink flowers. The 
ame was given in memory of two Lavaters, physicians of 
Zurich. 


Flower Plants in Pots. 

Many persons find it more difficult to keep their pot 
plants in summer than in winter; and the principal 
cause of this is, allowing the soil in the pots to become 
too dry before they are watered, owing to the sun strik- 
ing on the sides of the pot and scorching the roots; for 
when they are injured by drought, their roots usually 
decay on the application of water. When a plant ap- 
pears sickly it should be taken out of the pot and the 
roots examined, and all that are decayed should be cut 
off; the plant should then be repotted and kept a little 
moist, but not too wet, and, if not much injured, it will 
soon recover. An excellent safeguard against drought is 
to have double potse—the outside one being much larger 
than that containing the plant, and let the space between 
be filled with moss kept damp. 

Beauty ofthe Rose. 

The rose has been called, and very appropriately, too, 
the emblem of beauty, and the poets of all times and 
countries have sung its praises; yet it is still the same 
favorite as ever—a theme upon which language may ex- 


“hauat itself, and its beauty increase, and its attractions 


seem greater thanever. As it is one of the most common 
of all the flowers that beautify the little spot before the 
door of the humble and poor, as well as ornament the 
gardens of the rich and great, so it is one of the most 
fragrant and lovely. 


Thinning Annuals. 

Never be afraid of thinning annuals. Many relinquish 
their culture in despair, simply because they suffer them 
to grow too thick, and thus smother each other. The 
larger kind, such as balsams, are finest standing sepa- 
rately, and should never be less than one foot from each 
other, nor more than three in a hill planted triangularly. 
Geraniums. 

In selecting geraniums be careful to get those which 
are hardy enough to bear the sun without wilting, such 
as the Tom Thumb, horseshoe and rose geraniums. The 
lemon-scented geranium is of value asa green, and for 
its fragrance; the oak-leaved, sage and nutmeg varieties 
bear the sun well. 

Roses. 

Rosebushes will never flourish on poor soil, or if allow- 
ed to be encroached upon by weeds. Keep the ground 
about them perfectly clean, and supply liquid manure 
abundantly. There is an endless variety of roses; some 
European cultivators have had three thousand. 


Cinerarias. 

Cinerarias are not so good for the garden as the green- 
house. They require very great care cultivated out of 
doors, as they are excessively sensitive to heat; but their 
variety and brilliancy amply repays all the pains expend- 
ed on them. ’ 

Destruction of Insects, 

Encourage toads in the garden—they destroy an im- 
mense number of insects. Showering rosebushes with a 
strong decoction of quassia will drive away and kill slugs 
and flies, and no unpl t odor attends this preparation. 


Lobelia. 

The purple and blue kinds are very pretty. The lobe- 
lia cardinalis, or cardival intense carmine 
hue, is a spiendid plant. 
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Curious Matters. 


A Multum-in-Parvo Olock. 

A clock is exhibited in New York which not only does 
duty as a timepiece, but boils the coffee for its owner, 
and awakes him in time to drink it. Attached to the 
clock on the right side is a brass plate lying parallel with 
the table or shelf on which the clock is placed, and at 


* the farther end is a coffee-pot, fixed wpom a frame, with 


a spirit lamp underneath. Between the clock and the 
coffee-pot is an alarm-bell. The apparatus is thus used : 
Suppose a person wishes to rise and travel at four o’clock 
in the morning; all thathe has to do is to set an inner 


‘dial to that hour, while the outer or clock dial indicates 


the true time. He also makes certain dispositions of the 
lighting apparatus, which are self suggestive. Precisely 
at four o’clock a lever is moved, which causes 8 drum to 
revolve against a friction match, the flame from which 
ignites the wick of the spiritlamp. In half an hour the 
coffee is ready, when another drum revolves, ignites 
apother match, and lights a candle, and at the same time 
the figure of a monk pulls 8 rope and rings an alarm bell, 
effectually rousing the sleeper. 


An extraordinary Affair. 
In Jasper county, Indiana, lately, an old man named 
William Haskin, aged seventy, married an old lady of 


' glmost the same age, named Anna Mead. Twenty-seven 


years before they were man and wife, with a family of 
five children. Becoming dissatisfied at the time, they 
separated, and, hearing nothing of each other for years, 
both married again. But both being left alone, after the 
death of their partners, and coming together thus late in 
life, they 
left, together. 


What it takes to make a Balloon. 

The great balloon in which the recent trip was under- 
taken from St. Louis to the Atlantic, repuired six months 
to coat it. The sewing occupied three hundred days, 
and was done by girls, who were selected from among the 
best seamstresses to be found. Twenty-two hundred and 
fifty yards of the very best Chinese oiled silk were used in 
its construction, and six miles of cord used in its netting. 
It is one hundred and eighty feet in cireumference, and 
is the largest balloon ever manufactured. 

Treasure Trove. 

At an auction sale of the personal property of a Mr. 
Oaks, recently deceased, in Dauphin county, Pa., a few 
days ago, a bag of flaxseed was offered for sale. One of 
the bidders put his hand into the bag to examine the 
seeds, and hauled out a purse, which was found to con- 
tain gold and silver coin. The bag was then thoroughly 
overhauled, and over one thousand dollars in gold and 
silver coin were found therein. The treasure was then 
retained by the executors. 


Singular. 

Qaptain Paxton, of the American ship Coawatte, died 
on board his vessel at Calcutta, India, on the very day 
that his wife and two children were lost from the il/fated 
packet Pomona, on the coast of Wexford. Thus one 
remainder in Ireland—died on thesame day. 


Another Discovery. 

A letter from Cairo says: “ The genera) subject of con- 
versation in this city is a discovery which has just been 
made by the well-known archeologist, M. Mariette. He 
has fount at Thebes, after long and difficult 
the tomb still intact of Pharoah Amosis. The king is ly- 
ing in his coffin, completely covered with gold leaf, orna- 
mented with large wings painted on it. Thirty jewels of 
great value were found in the same coffin by the side of 
the king, as was also a hatchet of gold, ornamented with 
figures in lapis lazuli. Some years ago, M. Mariette had 
8 similar piece of good fortune, in finding in the tomb 
of Apis the jewels which now form the principal orna- 
ment of the Egyptian Museum of the Louvre.” 


How King George was used up. 

An equestrian statue of George the Third was erected 
in New York city in 1770; but within five years it was 
taken down by the Revolutionary patriots and run into 
bullets, with which four hundred of King George’s sol- 
diers were killed at a single occasion (the invasion of Con- 
necticut by Gov. Tryon). The statue yielded forty-two 
thousand bullets, which were cast in part by the wife and 
daughters of Oliver Wolcott, the patriot Governor of 
Connecticut. It is safe to say, that the statue of the 
British monarch was the death of thousands of his red- 
coated soldiers whom he sent to invade America. 


Gas first used. 

Gas was first evolved from coal by Dr. Clayton in 1739, 
and was first employed for purposes of illumination by 
Mr. Murdock, in Cornwall, England, in 1792. The first 
display of gaslights was exhibited in 1802,in Birming- 
bam, England, on the occasion of the peace-rejoicing. It 
was permanently used in Manchester in 1805. It was in- 
troduced in London streets in 1807, and was in general 
use in 1814. Gas was first introduced into New York in 
in 1824. 

A curious Accident. 

Mrs. Daniel Gray, of Springfield, had oceasion to open 
a small bottle of concentrated ammonia, when on pulling 
out the cork the whole contents of the bottle rushed out 
with a sort of gaseous explosion. The charge went partly 
into her face, taking the skin off from her lips and tongue 
almost instantly. The latter protruded from her mouth 
almost its whole length, and she was in great agony for 
some time. Her eyes were also burned. 


A wonderful Escape. 

A coal shaft at Wesley City, Illinois, sunk through 
quicksand, recently caved in, burying one of the work- 
men. The planking, however, prevented his being 
smothered, and after twenty-five hours digging the man 
was reached and rescued unhurt. During his incarcera- 
tion he fell asleep and slept for several hours. His res- 
cuers knew he was alive by hearing him knock on the 
plank. 


A modern Ruth. 

A “Hoosier Girl’? has been recently discovered in 
Knox county, Indiana, who is under twenty, weighs 110 
pounds, and followed and kept up with a cradie one day, 
neatly binding one hundred and sixty dozen large bundles 
of oats. She said she could easily have bound two hun- 
dred if the cradle could have cut them. 
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Will. 


Shakspeare’s will is tied up in one sheet with those of 
Milton and Napoleon, and may be seen at Doctor’s Com- 
mons, London. In the will of the bard of Avon is an in- 
terlineation of his own hand-writing—‘‘I give unto my | 
wife my brown best bed with the furniture.” It is proved 
by William Buyd, July 22, 1616. The will of the minstrel 
of Paradise is a noncupative one, taken by his daughter, 
the great poet being blind. That of Napoleon is signed 
with a bold hand; the codicil, on the contrary, written 
shortly before his death, exhibits the then weak state of 


his body. 
Singular Law Suit. 


A singular suit was lately brought by a young lady to 
compel her guardian to disclose to her the names of her 
parents, and other particulars of her early history. It 
appears that she had been brought up by a gentleman of 


wealth and respectability, under the impression that she 
was entitled to some property; but now, she being nine- 
teen years of age, he has notified her that she must pro- 
vide for herself, and refuses to give any information as to 
her parentage, and denies that she hasany property. He 
is described as occupying s good social position, and she 
as possessing considerable personal attractions. 


A Boy made cross-eyed by a Fall. 

In Cincinnati, Charles Temple, about eleven years old, 
while at play, tumbled and struck his face violently on 
& piece of lumber, cutting his nose and forehead quite 
severely. He rose, however, and bathing his face, went 
home ; when having complained of a pain in his eyes, and 
inability to see clearly, it was discovered that both of 
his optics were badly crossed, so much so that the retina 
received @ double impression of every object, and the 
physicians have been unable to do anything for them. 
Sdientific Discovery. 

Tungsten isa metal which has hitherto been little 
studied in a practical point of view. It appears, however, 
destined to operate a complete revolution in the manufac- 
ture of steel. It has been lately discovered that an alloy 
formed of eighty per cent. of steel and twenty per cent. of 
tungsten, possesses a degree of hardness which has never 
been obtained in the manufacture of steel. This alloy 
works on the latter with incredible facility, and can even 
cut it. 

A Queer Nesting Place. 

An English paper says that in the garden of Mr. Thom- 
as Antrobus, of Turner Heath, Bollington, near Maccles- 
field, a titmouse has built its nest inside a beshive. In 
the nest it has deposited eleven eggs, on which it may be 


Captain Brown, of the brig Elmira, which lately arrived 
at Portland, from Cuba, when twenty-four hours out 
from Cardenas, picked up a live cat seated on a bale of 
g00ds which was drifting in the seq. She was evidently 
the survivor of a wreck, and though she exhibited a.ray- 
nous appetite, she appeared to be in very good case. 
Enormous Fish. 

The biggest pike ever heard of, excepting Pike's Peak, 
was one ponded by a German emperor in 1262. It 
lived 236 years, and weighed when caught in 1490, 360 
pounds, measuring 19 feet. 


A Tomahawk found inside a Sawlog. 

The Messrs. Gibson, who own a saw-mill in the neigh- 
horhood of Caledonia, Canada, were recently engaged in 
sawing a pine log about two feet and a half in diameter, 
when an unusual screeching of the saw attracted their 
attention. They examined the cause of the noise, and 
found in the centre of the log an Indian tomahawk, in 
the eye of which was a piece of rotten wood, a part of its 
former handle. The log was in other respects perfectly 


made of chlorate of potash, powdered glass or flint, bi- 
chromate of potash, gum or dextrine, and water, made 
into paste. Their combustion is only caused by friction 
—not by a blow or shock. Their manufacture is not in- 
jurious to the workpeople. 


White Robins. 

The Bridgeport Farmer says that there has been about 
the premises of a lady of that place, for some weeks, two 
white robins. When first seen they were accompanied 
by the parent birds of the usual color, who constantly 
fed and watched over them. Now they are of the ordin-- 
ary size, and apparently able to provide for themselves. 
Their plumage is of a dingy white—that on their backs 
being a shade or two darker than that on their wings and 
other parts of the body. 


A Discovery. 

Mr. Remus B. Coy, of Colebrook, Conn., while hoeing 
in his cornfield recently, turned out a bright, clear-cut 
gold Louis d’or, coined in 1763—28 years previous to the 
Revolution. Burgoyne’s army, during the Revolution, 
crossed westward through Colebrook, en route to Albany, 
and tradition is preserved that his officers occupied 
night a house, now torn down, located in this 

The intrinsic value of the coin is $4 50. 


Photographic Improvement. 

An invention has been patented in England for taking 
photographic portraits on cloth, by a process which ren- 
ders them impervious to atmospheric influences, and, in 
the words of the inventor, allows of their ‘‘ being carried 
out fear of injury.” 


Noted Gun. 

Mr. George W. Chase, of ee 
history of that town, has in his possession the identical 
gun with which Thomas Dustin defended his seven chil- 
dren on the memorable 15th of March, 1698. It is to be 


presented to the Dustin Monument Association. 
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Shakspeare’s A simple Remedy for Poison. 
Persons disposed to the swallowing of poisons should { 
cut this receipt out and paste it in their hat: A poison : 
of any conceivable description and degree of potency, 1 
which has been intentionally or accidentally swallowed, , ; 
may be rendered almost instantly harmless by simply ‘ 
swallowing two gills of sweet oil. An individual with a 
very strong constitution should take nearly twice the 
quantity. The oi) will most positively neutralize every 
form of vegetable, animal or mineral poison with which 
physicians and chemists are acquainted. 
Matches without Phosphorus. 
M. Canouil, of Paris, is now manufacturing chemical 
matches which contain no phosphorus or other poisonous 
substance. He has patented several kinds. The latest is 
seen sitting with perfect unconcern, though the bees are 7 
busily at work all round. es ad 
4 
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The Housewife. 


To take Stains out of Table-Linen, etc. 

If the stains be caused by acids, wet the part, and lay 
on it some salt of wormwood; then rub it well, and after- 
wards rinse in clean water. If the stains of wine, fruit, 
ete., have been long in the linen, rub the part on each 
side with yellow soap; then lay on a mixture of starch in 
cold water, very thick; rub it well in, and expose the 
linen to the sun and air till the stain comes out; if not 
removed in three or four days, nenew the process; keep 
the dressing moist by sprinkling it with a little water. 


Apple Dumplings. 

With a narrow knife or apple-corer take out the core of 
pared tart mellow apples, and fill the place of the core 
with sugar ; roll out some plain light pie-crust about two- 
thirds of an inch thick, and cut it into pieces of just 
sufficient size to roll the applein. Enclose an apple in 
each piece. tying each in a thick piece of cloth, well 
floured. Boil one hour without intermission. A better 
way is to cover each cloth with soft boiled rice, enclose 
the apple in this, and tie the cloth around snugly, and 
boil till the apple is tender. 

To keep Pickles. 

Keep pickles only in wood or stone ware; anything 
that has held grease will spoil pickles. Stir them occa- 
sionally, and ‘if there are soft ones, take them out and 
scald the vinegar, and pour it hot over the pickles that 
are in a solid state. Always keep enough vinegar on 
them to cover them well. If it is weak, take fresh vine- 
gar and pour it on hot. Do not boil vinegar and spice 
over five minutes. - 


Apple Cream. 

Put into a pan twelve tablespoonsful of the pulp of 
baked apples, the whiter the better, the same proportion 
of cream, beat well together with a pint and s quarter of 
lemon-jelly, made with one ounce and a quarter of Nel- 
son’s gelatine. Lemon juice, peel and sugar to taste. 
Clear the jelly with white of an egg. 


Mildew. 

Mildew may be taken out by the use of the following 
mixture :—Mix together soft soap, powdered starch, half 
as much salt, and the juice of a lemon; lay it on both 
sides with a painter's brush, and let it lay on the grass 
day and night until the stain comes out. 


Jumbles, 
Take one pound of loaf sugar, pounded fine, one pound 


and a quarter of flour, three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter,four eggs, beaten light, and a little rose-water and 
spice; mix them well, and roll them in sugar. 


Gingerbread. 

Mix together three and s half pounds of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, one pound of sugar, one 
pint of molasses, a quarter of a pound of ginger, and 
some ground orange peel. © 


Cup es. 

Mix together five cups of flour, three cups of sugar, 
one cup of butter, one cup of milk, three eggs, well 
beaten, one wine-giass of wine, one of brandy, and a little 
cinnamon. 


Roast Meats. 

In every case where meat is washed before roasting, it 
should be well dried before it is put down to the fire. As 
soon as the fat begins to fall from the meat, put down a 
clean dish, and then baste with the dripping as it falls; 
the meat should not be sprinkled with salt until nearly 
cooked, or too much gravy will be produced. Preserve 
the dripping; pour it from the dish into some 
water ; leave it to cool. When cold it 


the milk is absorbed by the rice; turn it out of the sauce- 
pan, and when cold, add to it three well-beaten eggs, 
with a little nutmeg and sugar. Put it in a buttered 
basin and boil an hour. This made in smaller propor- 
tions is a light and pleasant pudding for an invalid. A 
laurel leaf, or a bit of cinnamon, may be boiled with the 
milk and rice, if either flavor is liked. 


Quinces for the Table. 

We know, from personal observation, that few persons 
are acquainted with the best method of preparing quinces 
for the table. It is simply this—bake them, remove the 
skin, slice and serve with cream and sugar Prepared in 
this manner many prefer them to the peach. If you 
have never eaten them prepared in this way, try it by all 
means, and you will thank us for the suggestion. So 
says the Farmer’s Mirror. 

Iron-moulds. 

Iron-moulds should be wetted, then laid on a hot water 
plate, and a little essential salt of lemons put on the 
part; if the linen hecomes dry, wet it, and renew the pro- 
cess, taking care to keep the plate boiling hot; wash the 
linen thoroughly as soon as the stain is removed, to pre- 
vent the parts from being worn into holes by the acid. 
To keep Cranberries. 

Gather them when quite dry, cork them closely in dry 
bottles, and place them in a cool, dry cellar. They will 
also keep in bottles or casks of water, the latter being the 
mode practised in the north of Europe and in this coun- 
try, and in which it is sent a long distance without injury ; 


the fruit is put in a perfect state into tight barrels filled 
with water, and headed up. 
Apple Pie. 

Pare, core and quarter the apples; boil the cores and 
parings in sugar and water; strain off the liquor, adding 
more sugar; grate the rind of a lemon over the apples, 
and squeeze the juice into the syrup; mix half a dozen 


loves with the fruit, put in a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, and cover with puff paste. 


Herodotus Pudding. 
Half a pound of bread crumbs, half s pound of best 
figs, six ounces of suet, six ounces of brown sugar; mince 


the figs and suet very nicely, a little salt, two eggs well 
beaten, nutmeg to your taste ; boil in a mould four hours. 


If a teasp cay pepper is given to a dozen 
hens with their food every other day, winter and summer, 


they will lay nearly every day. 
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: white, and all the impurities will be deposited at the 
bottom. 
— A delicate Rice Pudding. 
— . Boil half a pound of rice in three pints of milk until 
| | 
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- Serve with wine sauce. 
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Cherries Preserved. 

Take fine large cherries, not very ripe; take off the 
stems, and take out the stones; save whatever juice runs 
from them; take an equal weight of white sugar; make 
the syrup of a teacup of water for each pound ; set it over 
the fire until it is dissolved and boiling hot; then put in 
the juice and cherries; boil them gently until clear 
throughout; take them from the syrup with s skimmer, 
and spread them on flat dishes to cool; let the syrup boil 
until it is rich and quite thick; set it to cool and settle; 
take the fruit into jars or pots, and pour the syrup care- 
fully over; let them remain open until the next day. 


To clean Paint. 

First take off the dust with a long-haired brush, going 
earefully into all the hollows, mouldings, ete.; when it 
requires scouring, it should be done with soda and water, 
not soap; wash from the top downwards, and, as much 
as possible, prevent the soda from running on the un- 
cleaned part, or marks will be made which will appear 
when the whole is finished; one person should rub dry 
with soft linen cloths as fast as the other has scoured off 


To preserve Strawberries. 

To two pounds of fine large strawberries add ‘two 
pounds of powdered sugar, and put.them in a preserving- 
kettle over a slow fire till the sugar is melted; then boil 
them precisely twenty minutes as fast as possible; have 
ready a number of small jars, and put the fruit in boiling 
hot. Cork and seal the jars immediately, and keep them 
through the summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must 
be heated before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise 
they will break. 


A Relish. ; 

If you want « dish for three or four for an evening rel- 
ish, take some eggs, according to the number of persons 
to be served, break them into a tin pan, add a small 
Piece of butter, a little salt and cayenne pepper. Stir in 


grated cheese, quantum sufficit. Drop a teaspoonful on 
pieces of buttered toast, and serve hot. 


Baked 

Butter a suitable dish, then lay a slice of baker's bread, 
then shred beef suet and a few currants, until you have 
sufficient. Then take three eggs, a pint of new milk, a 
little nutmeg, essence of lemon and sugar, beat them well 
together, and an hour will bake it. Add a little pastry 
round the dish. 

Treacle Pudding. 

Three tablespoonsful of treacle, one of flour, and a 
little ground ginger, mix all together; line » basin with 
paste, spread some of the mixture on with a spoon, then 
put a layer of paste with the mixture spread over, until 
the basin is full. Either baked or boiled is very good. 
Plannels. 

Flannels very commonly lose their color and shrink; 
- this may be prevented, if,on the first time of washing, 
they be put into» pail or tub, have-bolling water poured 
Upon them, and be allowed to lie till cold. 

Wash for the Mouth. 

ounce of tincture of myrrh two ounces of Peruvian 
bark. Keep in a phial for use. A few drops in a glass of 
water are sufficient. 
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Cherry Jelly. 

Have three-quarters of a pound of ripe red cherries, 
take the stones out, put them with the cherries into the 
basin, pour over them, boiling hot, a syrup made with a 
pint of water and five ounces of lump sugar; let them 
stand two or three hours, stirring gently once or twice, 
strain carefully through a muslin bag, taking care not to 
make the juice thick. Pour half of it over three-quarters 
of an ounce of Nelson’s isinglass, let it dissolve and just 
boil, then mix it with the remaining juice; add a little 
citric acid, which gives it a beautiful color. 


To remove Stains from the Hands. 
Damp the hands first in water, then rub them with 
tartaric acid, or salt of lemons, as you would with soap; 


rinse them and rob them dry. Tartaric acid, or salt of . 


lemons, will quickly remove stains from white muslin or 
linens. Put less than half a teaspoonful of the salt or 
acid into a tablespoonful of water; wet the stain with it, 
and lay it in the sun for an hour; wet it once or twice 
with cold water during the time. If this does not quite 
remove it, repeat the acid water and lay it in the sun. 


Hares. 


One is sufficient for a roast; skim and truss it nicely,, 


stuff the interior with a good veal stuffing, sew it up, 
then put it on the spit, rub butter over the back and 
shake flour over it, roast it about forty minutes before a 
sharp fire—but that depends upon the size, of course; 
serve them with plain gravy in the dish, and currant 
jelly separate. They are also served with a sauce poiy- 
rade, or sweet sauce; they may also be larded. 


Advantages of Bathing. 

It is a fact, officially recorded, that during the terrible 
visitations of cholera in France, out of nearly 16,228 sub- 
scribers to the public baths of Paris, Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles, only two deaths among them were ascribed to 
cholera. We doubt whether there exists a more effectual 
preventive of disease of every kind, and a greater pro- 
moter of good health at all times, than the practice of 
daily bathing. 


An economical Hair Wash. 

Dissolve in one quart of boiling water one ounce of bo- 
rax and half an ounce of camphor ; these ingredients fine. 
When cool, the solution will be ready for use. ‘ Damp the 
hair with it frequently. This wash not only cleanses and 
beautifies, but strengthens the hair, see 
and prevents baldness. 


Bhubarb Jam. 
To every pound of rhubarb add one pound and s quar 


ter of loaf sugar; let the rhubarb boil gently quite an 
hour before the sugar is put in, and then boil well to- 
gether for half an hour or more, until it nicely thickens. 


Chemical Action of Light. 

Never shade a house; let sunlight into every room, and 
let every inbabitant feel its influence. Man requires sun- 
light as much as plants; ami a, 


tial for health. 


To take Rust out of Steel. 
To take rust out of steel cover the steel with sweet oil, 
well rubbed on. In forty-eight hours rub with finely 


powdered, unslaked lime until the rust disappears. 
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Ghitor’s Gable. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anv Proprietor. 


OUTSIDE SHOW. 

Does the world grow wiser as it grows older? 
There is a problem for your social philosophers. 
Perhaps a majority of those to whom the ques- 
tion is put, would answer in the affirmative, and 
perhaps they would be right, looking at the gen- 
eral advancement of the species, but it would be 
incorréct in certain particulars. While in some 
matters we have made prodigious strides towards 
perfection—no humanity can reach it—in others 
this old world of ours wags on just as it did when 
it was a little boy, some six thousand years ago, 
more or less. For instance, no student of hu- 
man nature can deny that the grown-up man of 
to-day is just as easily captivated and fascinated 
by outside show, as the boy is by the brilliant 
colors that gild his soap-bubble. It would seem 
as if mankind were essentially objective, and 
not subjective in their tendencies, as if they really 
preferred or molu to gold, paste to diamonds, 
varnish and veneering to solid mahogany, the 
binding of books to the text, the mask te the 
human face divine. 

The popular estimate of character is utterly 
fallacious, because the examination on which it 
is based is superficial and not microscopic. 


Dress goes a great way in influencing judgment. 
“ A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn.” 


The clergyman who wears a fustian coat and 
stout shoes when on a walking expedition, who 
dares to pull a wherry in his shirt-sleeves, or ride 
a trotting-horse, when his physician orders it, is 
very apt to be suspected of heterodox tendencies ; 
while the speckless black coat, the snowy front 
never disturbed by the irregularity of healthy 
exercise, and the glittering shoes or boots, are 
taken as infallible symbols of internal purity and 


ty. 

“Tis not the frock that makes the monk,” is 
a saying much older than it is accredited. Your 
plainly-dressed man, whose integrity is like gold 
tried seven times in the fiery furnace, finds it 
difficult to negociate a loan which he would die 
sooner than not repay to the uttermost farthing, 
while the faultlessly-dressed swindler, the Beau 
Brummell of rascals, fitidis tio difficulty in taking 
in the shrewd businéss man to the extent of 
thonsands. 


Outside show! Why, what was it but a belief 
in this delusion that cost the empire of Austria 
100,000 men in Italy? The Austrian troops are 
the nicest looking soldiers in the world, except- 
ing the English. No men make a finer appear- 
anceon parade. They are as stiff as pike-staves ; 
their bayonets and muskets glisten in the sun ; 
their bootees are radiant with Japan and varnish ; 
their belts are pipe-clayed to snowiness, their 
helmets are beautifully bright and heavy and 
uncomfortable. On the other hand, ti French 
soldiers are careless in their bearing, and dirty 
in their habits, wear baggy trousers and loose 
coats, and unkempt beards. ‘“ Of course,” said 
the Kaiser, “my clean and glittering giants can 
beat those scrubby little Frenchmen out of sight.” 
Alas! poor Franz-Joseph, you were terribly out 
in our reckoning. ‘Those scrubby little French 
threshed your glittering battalions from Monte- 
bello to Solferino, where they piled up fifty 
thousand Austrians dead and wounded, a heca- 
tomb of victims to the demon of war. Perhaps 
in fature you will believe that if “cleanliness is 
next to godliness,” slovenliness may not be so 
far removed from gallantry and victory. 

Do we think the world will be wiser for any 
homily on the folly of judging by appearances ¢ 
We haven’t that vanity. We believe with 
Butler, that : 

In being ha as to asa 
If it were not so, shams would not be so univer 
sally successful, quacks would not ride in car- 
riages, despots would not lord it over nations, 
and the golden age would be restoted. ° 


Borrer Lonopvity.—A physician in 
Louisville has discovered that by living princi- 
pally on buttermilk, a human being may prolong 
existence to the period of two hundred years, 


Britisn Suipprxc.—The total number of 
vessels built and registered in the United King- 
dom, during the year 1858, was 1000. 


Corron Augusta, Ga., 


Cotton Factory, is said to turn out, every day, 
12,000 yards of cloth. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


CONFLICTING OPINtONS. 

It is sometimes curious to contrast the opin- 
ions of great writers with popular opinion. The 
name of Henry IV., of France, is popularly as- 
sociated with all that is valorous, chivalrous, 
loyal and high-toned. It is hailed with enthu- 
siasm, as was the white plume in his helmet, that 
floated in the van atIvry. Macaulay has chant- 
ed his fame, in a charming ballad, as the cham- 
pion of Protestantism, a Christian hero of the 
first water. Yet this sworn defender of the re- 
formed faith apostatized for an earthly crown, 
and abandoned his trusty followers with as little 
compunction as he felt when assailing the honor 
of awoman. Let us see what writers of repute 
say of the hero of the white plume. By the 
way, he was the first man who “ showed the 
white feather” in battle without impairing his 
reputation for courage. — 

Chateaubriand’s sentence rans as follows: 
“ Henry TV. was an ingrate and a braggadocio, 
promising much, and performing little; but his 
bravery, his wit, his happy and sometimes mag- 
nanimous phrases, his oratorical talent, his let- 
ters, full of originality, vivacity and fire, and his 
varied adventures, will immortalize him. His 
tragical end has contributed not a little to his re- 
nown ; to disappear from life opportunely is a 
condition of glory. A false idea has been formed 
of the way in which the Bourbons reached the 
throne ; the victor of Ivry did not mount it, 
booted and spurred, as he left the battle-field ; 
he capitulated to his enemies, and his friends had 
often no other recompense than the honor of 
having shared his misfortunes.” 

Says de Bonald, of the same prinee : “ An at- 
tempt has been made to make us a perfectly 
amiable king out of Henry IV.; who, to con- 
quer and govern his kingdom, could be more 
than once rigorous, often inflexible and always 
firm. They affect to speak of the generous par- 
don he granted to the League; no—this great 
man did not pardon the League. During his 
whole reign, he pursued its remnants relentlessly ; 
to extinguish this coalition he employed a rigor 
which would very much surprise the people who 
talk ad nauseam of the clemency of Henry 
IV.—people who seem to have obtained their 


notions of this great prince from farce-writers 


and the opera-comique. ‘I am,’ he wrote to 
Gabrielle, ‘before Paris where God will aid me. 


Yesterday I carried the bridges of Charenton | 


and St. Maur by cannon shot, the 
people within.’ ” 

Edmund Burke says in substance (and it is al- 
most a reproach to forget the identical language 


of Burke): “The humanity and gentleness of 


898 


Henry IV. never stood in the way of his inter- 
ests; he riever spared the blood of those who 
opposed him. ‘This blood often flowed in battle, 
sometimes on the scaffold.” 

STEAM PLOUGHING. 

‘What a magnificent idea is that of yoking the 
steam giant to the plough and making him earn 
the bread of millions, increasing the earth’s pro- 
ductiveness to an almost boundless extent, dis- 
pensing with horses and turning cattle out to 
grass! Yet the practicability of this momen- 
tous change in agriculture has been it appears, 
proved both in England and this country. In 
England, they have machines which will plough 
eight acres a day; and in this country Mr. John 
W. Fawkes, a mechanic of Lancaster county, 
Pa., has invented a steam plough, recently suc- 
cessfully tried in the presence of two highly re- 
spectable agricultural committees near Philadel- 
phia. The machine drew a gang of eight prairie 
ploughs, performed its work admirably, and 
went up and down hill. Moreover, the field was 
cross-ploughed with the same facility. This will 
inaugurate a new era, and is an event of the very 
highest 


Weattn or Wonps. _—Mr. Choate had long 
been noted for his torrent of words. When 
Judge Wilde was told by a literary friend that a 
new edition of “Webster’s Unabridged” was 
to contain several thousand new words, he is 
said to have exclaimed, “What will the court 
do, if Choate is apprised of the fact?” But 
Mr. Choate was as noted for the affluence of his 
ideas as for the copiousness of his vocabulary. 


A Lapy’s Wrt.—Lady Palmerston, it is said, 
is the author of the following mot at the expense 
ot the Peelites :—*“ They are always putting them- 
selves up for auction, and then buying them- 
selves in 1” 


Costty Sworp.—The Marquis of Westmin- 
ster recently appeared at court wearing a sword, 


one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Porntrp.—An exchange paper begins a fore- 
ible appeal to its delinquents with this touching 
sentence: “ We must dun, or we must be done.” 


tieneetr.— the whs has a contempt for poetry 
cannot have much om, for himself, or for 
anything else. : J 

Wuar’s tx Name t”—Dr. Dyer is Chair- 
man of the Board of Health, in Norwich, Ct. 


on the pommel of which is a diamond which eost 
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In Norway, a portion of the soldiers are traingd 
to the use of skies, or snow-skates, for service in 
winter campaigns. These troops are @ species 
of light infantry, and are armed with rifles. 
They practise the extension movements, and act 
as skirmishers upon snow surfaces where cavalry 
and regular infantry cannot move. The skies 
are two thin, narrow pieces of hard wood, of 
unequal lengths, pointed and turned up at the 
forward end. The longer measures about seven 
feet, and is worn upon the left foot. The other 
is about five feet long, and is worn upon the 
tight foot. The shorter is placed upon the right 
foot for facility in turning, that foot being used 
more than the left. Both skates are about three 
inches in width, and an inch in thickness in the 
centre, where the foot is placed. The under side 
is hollowed in the centre in a longitudinal 
groove, to prevent slipping sideways and insure 
a forward direction. ‘These wooden skates are 
bound firmly to the feet by means of loops and 
leather thongs. 

The troops thus shod, are called skielobere. 
They carry, besides the rifle, a short sword, and 
also a staff of hard wood, which is about seven 
feet long and an inch thick. This staff is tipped 
atone end with a sharp iron spike, and a few 
inches above the point, a small disk of wood is 
fastened upon it, to prevent the staff from pene- 
trating the crust of snow too far. This. staff 
serves to support the soldier in his progress, to 
guide his course, and check his speed, when nec- 
essary. It is also very useful in changing direc- 
tion rapidly. When the rifle is used, the staff is 
stuck in the snow, and serves as a rest in taking 
aim. The skielobere move with great facility, 
and especially over surfaces of ice or snow, and 
can advance and retreat in perfect safety in places 
where no other troops can follow them. They 
traverse with equal indifference the surfaces of 
marshes, lakes, rivers and mountains, in winter 
weather, and can approach the enemy upon any 
side while he is on the march or going into 
camp. In the former wars between Norway and 
Sweden, they were found extremely useful, and 
two regiments were maintained, and drilled in 
this exercise. Their usual mode of attack is to 
advance in three lines, at very open order. The 
first line halts, fires, comes to the right about, 
and retires to the rear between the open files of 
the other lines. The second and third lines suc- 
cessively move to the front, fire and retire to the 
rear, the first having in the meantime loaded 
again, and being ready to advance to the front. 
These troops have also proved invaluable in 


tant corps, and in conveying important intelli- 
gence with great rapidity. Their uniform is 
green, like that of other riflemen, but they wear 
in addition an undress jacket of coarse gray 
cloth ; and when engaged in their peculiar exer- 
cise upon a snowy plain or frozen lake, they pre- 


ROYAL MARRIAGE GIFTS. 
The Infanta of Portugal received, on the oc- 
casion of her marriage, gifts of great value and 
magnificence. Among other articles are enu- 
merated—a shoulder strap ornamented with 
precious stones, valued at seven contos of reis 
(a conto is about one thousand dollars )—this be- 
lohged to the late queen, Donna Maria II., and 
was offered to the bride by her sister, the Infanta 
Donna Antonia; a dressing-case of silver, given 
by the Empress Duchess of Braganza, of costly 
price, and a brooch of brilliants of the value of 
twelve contos of reis; a collar of brilliants given 
by the king, her brother, which came from the 
atelier of the late celebrated goldsmith, Raimundo 
Jose Pinto, the maker of the magnificent tiara 
worn by the present queen on her marriage. 
The king, Don Fernando, besides other presents, 
gave his daughter a handkerchief of exquisite 
workmanship, valued at a conto of reis. A 
magnificent collar of pearls was given by the 
Infanta Donna Isabel Maria. The dowry of the 
princess is ninety contos in money, and thirty 
contos for outfit. Besides this, she has her pri- 
vate fortune, inherited from her mother, calcu- 
lated at one hundred and eighty contos of reis. 


Tue Mormons.—According to the best au- 
thority, Brigham Young, some of the elders 
among the saints will take the last peck of their 
grain to the distillery to buy whiskey, and then 
beg their bread. 


Catnoricism.—In Chicago, there are eight 
Catholic churches, one college, three female sem- 
inaries of the first class, a number of schools for 
religious and secular instruction, two orphan asy- 
lums, a hospital, and two convents. 


Heavy.—The cotton interest of the United 
States, in all its branches ‘and ramifications, 
amounts to about $4,000,000 annually. 


A Hint.—To guard against summer com- 
plaints, eat little and drink less. 


Just s0.—There is no objection to broils in a 


keeping open the communication between dis- 


house, so they be confined to the kitchen. a 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


WILL IT PAY? 

Young man, you who have been dazzled by 
the stories of golden promise in California, and 
Pike’s Peak, and who realize such a restlessness 
on account thereof; pause before you commit 
the irreparable mistake of leaving a comfortable 
home, and ever so humble, but sure a support, to 
follow an ignis fatuus, that leads only astray. 
Remember the actual cost in money necessary to 
reach the desolate and miserable region you 
contemplate; remember the loss of time which 
must be incurred in the long, tedious, and trying 
journey, along whose road so many lie down to 
die ; remember the health-destroying and terribly 
laborious occupation which mining really is, even 
to the most successful; recollect the depraved 
character of the people with whom you must in- 
evitably be associated ; recall the sweet home ties 
that you will sever to take up so forbidding a 
connection; and then do not forget that not one 
in a hundred has ever yet met with as good suc- 
cess in life by emigrating to the gold regions, as 
they knew at home! Let these few facts be con- 
sidered, and them calmly ask yourself—will it 
pay? ‘Slow and sure,” is a good axiom. Let 
well alone, and be contented to realize a fair re- 
turn for your industry; save a little every year 
and lay it carefully by on interest, and you will 
be worth more in the inheritance of health, com- 
fort, and money, than the more yenturesome. 
To nine hundred and ninety out of every thou- 
sand who have gone to Pike’s Peak for gold, the 
enterprise has proved only a miserable and de- 
structive failure, a large per centage paying the 
penalty even of their lives for their folly. 


An Estate or Twenty Muions.—Sir 
Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart., who recently died 
in London, has left personal property in Eng- 
land exceeding $10,000,000, and real estate of a 
like amount. The will is most voluminous, and 
has no less than forty-two codicils, most of them 
in the baron’s own handwriting. The probate 
stamp duty payable thereon is $75,000, which is 
the maximum. 


New Savines Banxs.—Since the first 
of last January upwards of $30,000,000 have 
been deposited in the savings banks of New York 
and Brooklyn by the working classes, bearing in- 
terest from 4 to 6 ae. cent; 


ConTRABAND reply to the 
Manhattan Company, General Cass states that 
fire-arms and. munitions of war are contraband, 
and their exportation to a 


NEWSPAPER EDITING. 

The Index speaks of being much amused. at 
the relation of a case by the late John L. Waller. 
He, with his characteristic humor, gave the fol- 
lowing incidents: A plain brother was very 
anxious to write for the Western Recorder—the 
paper of which, at the time, Dr. Waller had 
charge—had often expressed his desire, without 
much encouragement, but was finally told to 
write, and the article should appear. He wrote, 
but, said the doctor, “such a mess!” But, sup- 
posing that one effort would satisfy his corre- 
spondent, he put the article in shape, gave it a 
point, thought and connection, and next week 
the brother saw it under his signature. He came 
to the editor under a glow of delight, and said— 
“ Why, Brother Waller, I did not know I could 
write so well! J must write again!” 


A Couriosiry.—John J. Dyer & Co., No. 35 
School Street, Boston, have just published a 
most novel Scrar-Boox.” It 
is in large quarto form, and contains Five Hun- 
dred Pictures upon every conceivable subject of 
everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nation- 
alities, types of charkcter, famous architecture, 
portraits of noted individuals of both sexes, and 
in short an inexhanstible resort for study and 
amusement for old and young. It is the first 
book of the kind, and the cheapest we haye ever, 
seen. Any person enclosing twenty-five cents to 
the publisher, in letter stamps or silver, will re- 
ceive a copy, post paid, by return of mail. Here 
is something to amuse the family circle the 


coming long evenings. 


Gymnastics In THE Baritisn Army.—Or- 
ders have been given. for introducing athletic 
games and gymnastic exercises in the British 
army. The idea is derived from the French. 
The Zouaves are trained gymnasts, and are as 
agile as so many Ravels. Their exploits in 
scaling ramparts are almost incredible. They 
climb up over each other’s backs, making a lad- 
der of their bodies against a wall. The exer- 
in the hour of action. 


> 


Rerort.—A hating threatened to give 
a poor man some blows with a stick—“I don’t 
believe you,” said the other, “for you have not 
the heart to give anything.” 

Greatyess.—No man is so truly great, what- 
ever other titles to eminence he may have, as 


at risk of the party sending them. 


to “tread that step backward.” 


when, after taking an erroneous step, he resolves. 


| 
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A STRANGE FISH. 
A new and strange species of fish, for our 
‘waters, was captured in the Great Ogechee 
River, Georgia, recently, at a place near the 
mouth of Harvey’s Cut, just below Genesis 
Point. It was taken in a net set for sturgeon, 
and measured six feet one inch in length. Its 
head was put in brine to presérve it, and it 
takes a large sized butter keg to accommodate 


‘it. Its scales measured not less than one and a 


half inches in diameter, and are of the most 
beautifully burnished silver color. The head is 
very massive, supplied with six rows of small 
dull teeth on either side, projecting at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from a very heavy 
and powerful lower jaw bone, which has only a 
muscular connection with the outer walls of the 
head, and seems to be the posterior portion of 
the tongue. There are but two rows of teeth on 
either side of the upper jaw. The gills are 
massive, and arranged in layers of eight on 
either side. Eyes very large and projecting, and 
situated near the mouth. The latter is small, 
with the lower lip projecting some inches beyond 
the upper, and not unlike that of a horse, 
though sharper. As a whole, the fish is a most 
beautiful specimen of its tribe. The gentleman 
who captured it, tried a steak from its body, and 
says the meat is of a dark color, but zuite del- 
icate, and free from the strong taste of the 
“dram” or “bass.” Quite a school of them 
were noticed about the spot where this was 
taken, skimming the surface of the water, and a 
party of gentlemen are intending to make an 
effort to get one with a hook and line. 


> 
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Raney.—Rarey has tamed a vicious horse 
mated the “ King of Oude.” This was done 
in London. Why do not the English send him 
over to Paris, and have him tame the Emperor 
of the French ¢ : 


Berrrek corne.—“ Come, doctor, it’s ten 
o’tlock ; I think we had better be going, for it’s 
time hontst folks were athome.” “ Well, yes,” 
was the reply, “I must be off, but you needn’t 
go on that account.” 


JusTiriaBie.—If your wife goes into an 
hysterical fit, and you can cure her in no other 


way, go into one yourself; we. think it a justi-. 


fiable counter fit.. 


Goop.—A paper out West has for its motto : 
“Good will to all men who pay promptly. 
Devoted to news, futi aril making money.” 


MEAN-LOOKING KINGS. 

There is scarcely one of the sovereigns of 
Europe who, like old Lear, looks “every inch a 
king.” And this has been the case for many 
centuries. In modern times, Napoleon, the 
parvenu, was the handsomest monarch that ever 
filled a throne. His contemporaries, the legiti- 
mate sovereigns, were a shabby set, according to 
Lord Broughton, who says of the famous Con- 
gress of Vienna: “ Whilst looking at the cluster 
of crowned heads it was impossible not to re- 
mark that the absolute lords of so many millions 
of men had not only nothing to distinguish them 
from the common race of mankind, but were, in 
appearance, inferior to what might be expected 
from the same number of gentlemen taken at 
hazard from any society in Europe. Nor was 
there to be seen a trait expressive of any great 
or attractive quality in all those who were to be 
the sources of so much happiness or misery to 
so large a portion of the civilized world. Yet 
some of these were notoriously good men in 
their private capacity, and scarcely one of them 
had been distinguished for vices eminently per- 
nicious to society, or ‘any other than the venial 
failings of humanity ; or, as a writer of no dem- 
ocratic tendency says of them, ‘all excellent 
persons in private life, all scourges of the coun- 
tries submitted to their sway.’ ” 


Woop Encravines.—We have a very large 
stock of choice wood engravings on hand, form- 
ing an almost countless variety of pictures upon 
every subject ; embracing noted portraits, views — 
of scenery in this country and Europe, military 
and naval, illustrations of peace and war, archi- 
tecture, etc. We will dispose of any of these to 
parties who desire them, at a very low rate. 
Proofs of these engravings, over ten thousand in 
number, can be seen at our office, and selections 
made. 


Tae Pexosscor River.—As showing the 
amount of commerce on the Penobscot River, 
Captain John Odom says that he last year 
counted 4000 outward bound vessels of all 
classes, that passed the light at Fort Point.” 


Eguivocat.—A writer in one of our local 
papers speaks of a friend of his that has always 
been accustomed to the pen. Is the friend an 
author or a goose ? 


A Onz.—There is a man in Louisville 
so knowing, that the men who don’t know their 
own minds come to him for information on the 


subject. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


A correspondent from Montreaux, Switzer- | 


land, writes as follows: “A romantic litde vil- 
lage, full of old houses, with its gray stone 
church, is perched on the side of the mountain, 
one or two hundred feet above my head. The 
people here seem contented and happy, and look 


intelligent and virtuous ; they work less than we, « 


save more and enjoy more. The country is. rich, 
not by nature, but by the toil of many genera- 
tions. For while in New England our last eut- 
tivation of the soil is not two hundred and forty 
years oli, here you count the triumphs of indus- 
try by thousands of years. I think the vine was 
cultivated here before the time of Julius Cesar, 
not to speak of corn and other needful things 
which human toil wooed out of this sunny land 
perhaps 3000 or 4000 years ago. The soil is 
poorer than what you stand on, and even stony, 
too; the slopes are steeper than the most abrupt 
descent about me. But labor conquers all; the 
steep mountaiu sides are notched into terraces, 
whose sides are protected by the stones which 
once cumbered the ground, the sheres are lined 
with stone to withstand the flapping of the un- 
easy lake. The soil is rich by art and bears 
enormous crops of costly grapes. I love to see 
the Indian corn scattered here and there among 
the vines. Nothing is lost; no foot of soil, no 
ray of sunshine on a wall, but an apricot, a peach 
or a grape is reposing there. Use has not driven 
_ beauty off; men are not content with the sub- 
lime of nature, they must have the handsome 
artifice of flowers. Pinks, hollyhocks, mari- 
golds, gillyflowers and the qneenly rose bloom in 
all the little gardens. Here, too, all is peace—it 
is the incidents of peace I have been speaking of. 
But only eighty miles off as the crow flies, are 
the outposts of the allies; two armies, number- 
ing 300,000 men, are drawing near to kill each 
other, and before these lines reach you I suppose 
they will have reddened the ground with dread- 
ful murder. No doubt the Austrians are the 
devil to Italy. Now Napoleon IIL., the prince 
of that class of devils, the very Beelzebub, comes 
to cast them out. It is good to get rid of the old 
German devil, even if a new rough one turns 
him off in this rough fashion—it is of a kind that 
goes not out except by fireand sword. I rejoice, 
therefore, in every French vietory—it gives Italy 
some chance for freedom, though I hope little for 
the effete nations.” 


The strawberry erop is 
quite an item in the agricultural wealth of the 
country. The strawberries sold in New York 
the past senson brought $200,000. 


VENETIAN WOMEN. 

_ The handsomest women and the prettiest girls 
in Italy are found among the lower classes of the 
far-famed city of Venice, Their hair is of a 

' tawny blonde hue, with golden reflections, and 

_ many of these light-haired beauties have black 

eyes. They have regular and delicate features, 

a white and fine skin, graceful figures and small 

feet. In the upper ranks, the race has been pre- 

served with less purity, from the diversity of 
alliances, changes in the manner of living, and 
other causes. In the aress circle of the Venice 
theatre you will see finely dressed women with 
every variety of complexion and feature, but 
only two or three of remarkable beauty. The 
great ladies of Venice are of course of a differ- 
ent opinion, and will not admit that the true type 
of Venetian beauty does not exist in their ranks. 

But the ladies of the Venetian aristocracy are 

distinguished by other advantages. They are in 

general very agreeable, intelligent and witty. 

Many are pointed out, gifted with superior 

talents, well versed in belles-lettres, and compos- 

ing charming verses. The ladies of Venice 
have always occupied themselves with arts anid 

literature. In the sixteenth century there was a 

Female Academy at Venice which acquired great 

celebrity, and where the highest artistic, literary 

and even scientific questions were discussed. 

Poetry was the favorite recreation of these fe- 

male academicians whose meetings became very 

celebrated under the presidency of the famous 

Elizabeth Qurini. 


Txxas.—The population of Texas, as given 
by the late census, shows a total of 458,620, of 
whom 138,165 are slaves, 1290 free negroes. 
In 1850 the total population was 212,492. The 
whole number of acres under cultivation is 
1,948,215. 


In Memortam.—The graduates of the last 
class in St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J., have 
provided funds for the erection of a memorial 
window in the chapel where Bishop Doane 
taught them. 

A rourarvut Surcipe.—A lad of ‘sixteen in 


a drug store in Philadelphia lately committed 
suicide. This is following a French fashion. 


A Horseman Gong.—Sam Laird, the trainer 
of the famous horses, Eclipse, Monmouth and 
Fashion, died recently, at the age of 72. 


Waeat tn The wheat 
crop of Pennsylvania is estimated at four mil- 


lions of bushels. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Louis Napoleon latel 
N. J. horses, matched, 15 and 20 years old. 


‘The Bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean are 


to be united by a great canal through Spain. 

The cost of the Earl of Elgin’s special mission 
to China amounted to £11,500. 

The Right Rev. Edward Maltby, D. D., late 
Lord Bishop of Durham, died recently at his res- 
idence in London. He was in his 90th year. 

There are at present seven 
engaged in constructing rail in India, under 
the guarantee of the India Government. 

Spain has concluded an advantageous treaty 
with Honduras, mainly in relation to the enter- 
ing and coaling of her war ships in the ports of 
“the colony. 

The Hamburg notice the arrival of 500 
. tons of Cincinnati salt pork to provision the fed- 

eral garrisons of Mayence, Ehrenbreitstein, Rad- 

stadt and Ulm. 

Mr. Ten Broeck’s mare, Loiterer, won £1000 
at the Newmarket races, beating her competitor 
easily by a length. ‘The beaten horse, Mr. Rob- 
inson’s Apollo, was the favorite at the start. 

The Constitutionnel says that two new towns, 
one called Magenta, the other Solferino, are to 
be founded in Algeria, and that the Austrian 
prisoners are to be employed in building them. 

Accounts from Naples state that the volcano 
of Vesuvius was in an active state of eruption. 
A river of lava, flaming from the crater, was 
already three miles long, and was destroying 
orchards and vineyards. 

In the royal stables at Madrid, Spain, among 
triumphal chariots and state carriages, all re- 
splendent with paint and gilding, may be seen 

merican trotting wagon, made by a New 


The site of the house in which Dr. Johnson 
lived and died, in Bolt court, Fleet street, has 
been bought by the Stationers’ company of Lon- 
don; and the Stationers are about to erect a 
school for booksellers on the site of Johnson’s 
house. 

Since the commencement of the late war in 
Italy, great numbers of Protestant Bibles have 
been distributed to the soldiers, even at Rome. 
A wide field for missionary effort was opened, 
and was well improved by the Waldensian Chris- 
tians and their coadjutors in other countries. 

Three additional rooms have just been opened 
to the public in the Louvre. They contain about 
two hundred and sixty pictures of the German 
and Italian schools, and amongst them the copy 
of the “Last Supper,” su posed to have been 
‘made by Leonardo da Vinci's pupils under his 
superintendence. 

In England they are imitating the most an- 
cient of all coffins, and are making many of ter- 
ta cotta and similar materials. They are of the 
ordinary shape, and the lid fits in a ve 
where it is secured by Roman cement. The an- 
cients knew better than this; they did not want 
them to explode, so left free egress for the'gases 
of decomposition. 


ve $4000 for two black 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tt is stated that the Italian war cost France 
about $98,000,000. 

Allthe French ships of war are arming with 

The government revenue paid into the Bank 
of England a neerty a million of dollars a day. 
King Charles XV. has announced his succes- 


‘sion to the throne of Sweden. 


The Duke of Malakoff has been appointed 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honor. 


Mount Vesuvius is still blazing away. Resina 
and Portici are now thought to be in nae 


three new operas. 

The fortifications of Dover, England, are 
about to be enlarged, at an estimated cost of 
£150,000. 

In the present British Parliament, there are 
sixty-three members who are more than sixty 
years old. 

Kossuth’s fluency in Italian was admired at 
Genoa and Turin, as much as his English ora- 
tions were in America. 

Rice straw, or Leghorn hats, without any 
trimming, are the fashion at Paris. Some of 
them cost $200. 


One of the Cent Gardes wrote that Napoleon — 
is ci tte while givi irections 

front of Solferino. arene 
Vestvali is the Grand 
to sin ini’s Montechi e Capuletti 
which will there forthe time be produced in 
Private letters from Turkey state that af 
rian women have been carried off by the Turks, 


and that the Bulgarian families are in conster- 
nation. 


The new phic cable from England to 
Heligoland has been successfully laid, and when 
spliced on to the cable between that island and 

——— will complete the communication to 
Denmark. 

The famous “‘ Morgue” in Paris is to be re- 
moved, and a new building is about to be erected 
on the Point Neuf, just behind the statue of 
Henri Quatre, where the unknown dead are 

to be transported. 

A touching story is told of three brothers who 

in the army—one as lieutenant-colonel 
one as major, and the third as lieutenant—of 
whom the first was killed at Montebello, the 
third at Magenta, and the second at Solferino. 

Mr. Rarey is now again in London, wa 
ferocious horses, giving lessons to cavalry offi- 
cers and rough riders, and occasionally exhibit- 
ing his art in public. When he returns to this 
comsey, be will bring the famous horse, Cruiser, 


Accompanying the French army in Italy, and 
forming a part of its equipment, was a cart, sol- 
idly built, and drawn by four horses, ——— 
a small hand-press, with an ample supply 
peper, ink, type, and everything else necessary 

r printing the bulletins, proclamations, and 
orders of the day. 


— 
- Between January and May of this year, the 
different theatres of Italy performed twenty- 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Times. 

The estimated of the wheat in 
this country, for this yeur, is 201,000,000 b 5 

The wool of Michigan this year is larger 

There is a negro in Philadelphia whose feet 
are twenty-one inches long. 

Mile. St. Urban, one of the stars of the Ital- 
ian Opera at Paris, has been engaged for the 
new Opera House at New Orleans next season. 

Hartford papers state that 10,000 revolvi 
rifies are now being manufactured at Col. Co 
armory, for the British government. 

A collection of Mr. Choate’s orations, with a 


vill be ublished by his family for 


A statue to Humboldt is to be erected in 
the Mining Co of Mexico, by order of the 


government. 

The Chicago Democrat avers that a Kentuck- 
ian resident in that ay waaky won $28,000 at 
faro, in one night. The money was won from 


three bank c and four professional gamblers. 


‘The U. ©. socmmnest is sending 10 000 mus- 

m armory to California. 

The guns are soldered up in tin cases inside the 
wooden boxes, to protect them from moisture. 

An Irish woman recently called at the tele- 

office in Holyoke, and requested the op- 
erator to send her pa ew York, and 
return her dress qs that day, sure. 

For beating his wife with a broomstick to such 
an extent that the lady became senseless and the 
broomstick was shattered, a am wae justice 
fined a husband $200. 

The Lecompte filly, “‘ Pretty-by night,” the 
last of Sotauwe Lecompte stock remaining i 
Kentucky, was sold a few days since for $1000. 
She is two years old. 

The biggest mule ever produced, it is sup- 
i" is now in Wayne county, Indiana, owned 

y Charles Frost. weight is given at 1835 
pounts, and height 19 1-2 hands, which is six 

t six inches. 

Captain William of Maryland, was 
the last man killed in the Revolutionary War. 
He was killed b British foreging ina 
— on John’s Island, 8. C., November 

4, 1782. 

It is calculated that —- of $80,000 worth 
of cotton has been lost by fires at sea within the 
past year, mostly occasioned by the use of oil in 
the cotton presses at New Orleans or on ship- 


The crop of flax-seed in Indiana this year 

to be more abundant than ever before 
nown, not only because more ground has been 
devoted to it, but from the unusually good pros- 


pect of the crop. 


The 1 Age 
opened in October. 


It is said that ten millions of hooped skirts are 
manufactured in New York annually. 


The crops all over the country are immense, 
and great rejoicing at the 

Chief Justice Taney, of the United States Su- 

me Court, is 82 yearsold. Some of the other 
{veal are over 70. 
nastic exercises have become one of the 
institutions with the students in Water- 
College. 

A tin mine has been discovered near Los 
Angelos, Cal., the ore of which has been assayed 
found to contain 32 per cent. of metal, 

Cassius M. Clay, Esq., calculates that the 
birds visiting his thirty acres of fruit and pleas- 
ure grounds destroy not less than 25,459,200,C00 
eaterpillars and insects in one year. 

The Rockland (Me.) Democrat says the value 
of the hay crop in that State this year will be 
nearly ten millions of dollars. It is the most 
important interest in the State. 

Dr. Bissell, one of the quarantine physicians 
at Staten Island, New York, is of opinion that if 
a person’s hair be washed, he is not liable to 
disease. What if he is bald-headed ? 

A table compiled from official documents gives 
the number of free-masons in the United States 
as 211,538, and the income of all the lodges as 
about $1,450,000. 

It has heretofore cost about $2000 annually to 
supply the Michigan State Prison with water, 
but at a cost of only seventy dollars the agent 
has recently bored an artesian well on the 
ises which furnishes an abundant supply of 
excellent water. 

It appears upon an examination, that the av- 
erage issue of copyrights for books for some 
years past, so far as can be ascertained, has been 
about three thousand per annum. New» York 
leads in the number of copyrights, and is fol- 
lowed by Pennsylvania and chusetts. 

Greenwood Cemetery, near New York city, 
was founded in June, 1820, and from that mon 
up to the present time, 69,040 bodies have taken 
up their residence in the silent city. Greenwood 
will, in the end, outstrip New York, and, ere 
many years, will count its dead by millions. 

A perfect mummy was found floating in the 
river at St. Louis recently. It is supposed that 
the body had been buried in the bank of the 
river, where the soil had some peculiar antiseptic 
or preservative quulity, and that it had been 
washed out by the high tide. 

The Chinese have a temple in San Francisco 
which cost $20,000, and have imported an idol 
from China at a cost of $30,000. 1: is the image 
of a man who figured in China 3000 years ago, 
and was @ great statesman and warrior, as one 
said, “like your Washington.” 

A company of soldiers are stationed on the 
road between Forts Kearney and Laramie, who 
— constantly up and down the highway, for 

purpose of guarding emigrants and others 
from hostile Indians, ma | bands of lawless white 
men. 
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Ten thousand rifles are now being 
manufactared at Colonel Colt’s armory for the a 
British government. 
Wilson, who chess blindfol 
Worcester, is of a farmer, 
seventeen years old. 
iW 
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In these degenerate da itis said that char. 

Green, but dangerous, as the aspar: said to 
the copper kettle in which it was Poiled. 

“ Joe, did you ever dabble in stocks *” “ Well, 
yes, I got my foot in them once.” 


Water. 
pretty girl’s an oatmes! 


— By a steering (stearine 
“ery man lite be taken for gentleman, 


and yet no man likes to be charged as one—in 
on bate! bill. 

A country newspaper, of the blind 
walenee, says, “ although can’t see he 
can saw.” 


The man who got the last word in disputing 
with a woman, Fas advertised to whistle ona 
wager against a locomotive. 
what are you leaning over that empty 
2 “T’m mourning over departed 
spirits,” was the reply. 
“Tom, who did you say our friend B— mar- 
ried?” “Well, he married forty thousand dol- 
lars—I forgot her other name 1”? 
Miss Fantadling says the first time she locked 
arms with a young man, she felt like Hope lean- 
ing on her anchor. Poetic young woman, that. 


What is the difference between a crockery 
dealer and a cabinet maker? One sells tea setts 
and the other settees ! 

A‘gilder who was w: gold leaf and 
moulding on a miserable daub, soothed his con- 
science by the thought that he was only “ fram- 
ing an 

once said : “ T have discovered 

ie known, which is, that in one’s 
mother.” 

Jones, in a dilemma, said that he was at his 
wit’s end. Smith sarcastically remarked that it 
would not take him long to return—he had not 
to come far. Sharp,in Smith. 

It is certainly true that “ one swallow does not 
make a summer ;” but with some half-a- 
dozen swallows, when the liquor is good, are a 
‘very summary thing, indeed. 

A sneaking dirty fellow being in fear of bailiffs, 
wished to disguise hime. A wag gave him the 
following advice :—‘ Wash , and hold up 
your head, and I assure you tobody will ‘suspect 
who you are.” 

The following laconic epistle may -be.seen in 
the window of a London coffee-shop :——“ Stolen 
from this window a china cup and saucer; the 
set being now incomplete, the thief may have the 
remainder at a bargain.” 


charch, -howayer., perfect, is..without 
Wh Adam likes 

The best adhesive Modes put on lug- 


Is ie always «waste of maw material to put 


commendable that ‘‘ nearly all men.are 
human.” 
The man who read a to the entire 


satisfaction of another who was waiting for it, 
talks of going on to the stage. 

The respectable old lady who “ raised the 
rising »’ has\gone in search of the black- 
smith who “ rivetved the chain of . 


lady who saw a baby without 
that her her friend’s 


bonnet is handsomer than own. 

Why are the pimples on a drunkard’s face like 
the engravings in ‘a newepaper ? Be- 
cause they are illustrations of Panch. 

Courting is an irregular, active, transitive 
verb, indicative mood, ‘present tense, third per- 
son, singular number, and agrees with all the 
girls: in town, don’t it? 


A lady at Newport, whose geographical ideas 
are conan mixed, complains that the serfs 
are very free this season. A rasher ‘knocked 
her over the other day. 

Among other remarkable names ap rn 
the eS that of Mr. Season 

leman no doubt who invariably arrives in 
His name must be to himself a 
continual provocative in punctuality. 

Instantly another is attacked, how ly we 
all cry out, “ Send for the doctor!” an yet we 
rarely think of calling in his services till the very 
last moment ourselves! Isn’t it pretty mach the 
same with philosophy ? 


A lady refused her lover's 


the copy?’ The: lady, . 
norant and indignant, retorted—‘“ I don’t think 
myself more original than anybody else.” 


IT SHOULD BE KNOWN! 
Let your friends know that by enclosing one dollar to 
our address, this Magazine can be had for a whole year. 
The publi- 


to the end. Tt forms 9 sagen volumes cach 


M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


= Who were the first astrologers? The stars 
‘because they first studded the heavens. ; 
} 
— Club boat regattas always furnish spectacles 
a Mre. Partington says that Louis Napoleon is 
— What is that which every one can divide, but ng tryout fer er = 
A French writer has lately observed, with 
| 
— 
— 
a who was blustering away in a towering passion 
«6a at another.. * They wont weigh much if he 
— t she 
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Give me music sad and strenc, 
to 
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nian to solitude acoustomed long.— Coroper. O, narrow, marrow was thi | 
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I have thee not; and 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame.— Pope. thee still. 
— 
\ 

a ery O, to see or hear her 
— Por her looks sing, t00-— Dis. Browning. Composed his posture, and his looks sedate.— Pope. 
— | | Aa 
— = ie \ 
soe Parted without the regret, 8o lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
Creager. The overflowings of an innocent heart.— Wordsworth. 


